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@ You certainly step outin smart That’s why Pabst is more keenly 
company when you order Pabst refre shing and thirst- -quenc ching. 
Blue Ribbon. From coast to It permits you to enjoy glass 
coast—in America’s finest restau- after glass, for it has a spright- 
rants, hotels, clubs and lounges— __ lier golden goodness you never 
Pabst Gets the Call! tire of. 
Because Blue Ribbon is the This master-blended formula 
more delicious beer that’s lighter is a 95-year Pabst secret. So don't 
. brighter... brisk- bodied, not expect. to find it in any other 
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Mr. E. 





C. Sanner of General Motors 






power in hunting small game and 
pests. His rifle is the popular, extreme- 
ly accurate WINCHESTER Model 72 
tubular magazine repeater, with sport- J 
ing type bolt action. 




















ESTERN SUPER-X Long Range .22 cartridges 

are built with EXTRA POWER, for the toughest 
pests and small game—just as GMC heavy duty 
trucks are built with extra power for the toughest 
hauling jobs, up steep grades with big loads. 


Mr. E. C. Sanner of the General Motors Truck & 
Coach Co., St. Louis, Mo., knows the importance of 
EXTRA POWER in ammunition, as well as in trucks! 
He is an experienced rifle, pistol and shotgun shooter 
and uses SUPER-X because of its greater power. 
SUPER-X L. R. .22 bullets leave the muzzle of your 
rifle at a speed of nearly 1,400 feet per second and at 
100 yards C-R-A-S-H into your target with 104 foot 
pounds of energy. Even at the longer ranges at which 
SUPER-X .22’s are effective, due to their high speed, 
accuracy and flatter trajectory, the Lubaloy coated 
bullets strike a blow that spells “‘curtains” for pests 
and small game. 


For All-Around .22 Shooting, Use Xpertt Cartridges 


For target marksmanship and all-around shooting 
in which accuracy is the main consideration, buy 
Western XPERT .22’s. You can shoot the center 
right out of a target with them! Lead greased bullets. WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
Non-corrosive priming. Smokeless powder. Ask your 
dealer for SUPER-X and XPERT, in the familiar 
red, blue and yellow cartons. 





“SU PER-X Long Range .22’s 
; are CLEAN cartridges. Clean 
4 to handle. Clean to shoot. 
P Lubaloy coated bullets. Non- 
corrosive priming. Smokeless 
powder. For maximum mush- 
rooming shoot SUPER-X 
with hollow-point bullets. 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.G-19,East Alton, Illinois 
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Let us send you the new edition of the seventy-two 
page Western Ammunition Handbook—a shooting 
guide worth having—and it’s FREE! Mail the Coupon. 


Please send, FREE, the new edition of the seventy-two 
page Western Ammunition Handbook—a complete guide 
to rifle, pistol and shotgun shooting. 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing the writers and artists who make our magazine 





T’S on expeditions such as the above, 

says Gus Mager, that he gets ideas for 
his monthly “Game Gimmicks.” Ever 
since boyhood he’s roamed the out-of- 
doors, where he feels most at home, 
with field glasses, rod, and gun. 

Few of us, however, can combine busi- 
ness with pleasure, as he does. Being an 
artist, he finds it easy to persuade him- 
self that every so often he should head 
for the remoter Adirondacks, or help 
tote canoe and duffel into Ontario's 
hinterland. How else, he argues, but by 
repeated observation in the field can he 
keep his hand in for wildlife scenes? 

Mager lives in South Orange, N. J., a 
few miles from his Newark birthplace. 
He left high school to take a job de- 
signing jewelry in the concern where his 
father worked; but finding no outlet for 
the caricatures he liked best to sketch, 
young Mager turned to creating comic 
strips—notably “Hawkshaw the Detec- 
tive.” 

That Mager has his serious side is evi- 
denced by canvases which hang in three 
great museums; by his membership on 
the committee which selected the art to 
represent his home state at the New 
York World's Fair; and by the nature 
lore he crams into the drawings he does 
for OuTpoor Lire. 


Dyk + meee and 
indoors, L. C. 
Sheppard has had 
to cultivate pa- 
tience. His hobby 
demands it—and so 
does his calling. 
Iowa-born, he _ is 
still in his home 
state, now as super- 
intendent of Albert 
City schools. 

Fishing and 
teaching, Sheppard claims, have much 
in common. First, both call for eternal 
patience. Second, in each case you must 
know how to play the game. Whether 
there are fish to be caught, or children 
to be taught, they present individual 
problems each of which requires a dif- 
ferent approach. 

Teaching gives Sheppard what few 
other callings do—long summer vaca- 
tions. Because he believes in making 
the most of them, “somewhere in the 
open, under Western skies,” his flies 
have drifted on many a stream be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
His story in this issue, “Rainbows ‘in 
Hiding,” tells of one of his summer 
trips. As you will find, he needed all 





4 


his patience as he hit the Oregon trail. 
Sheppard’s fishing career began in 
short-pants days in the state where the 
tall corn grows. His fishing rod was a 
willow pole. His bait, a can of angle 
worms. His fishing hole, “the ol’ creek” 
near his home. Later he started to hunt. 
He hasn't used a gun in recent years as 
often as he'd like to. In season, how- 
ever, he blazes away at ducks and pheas- 
ants, and sometimes there’s a fox hunt. 
Great hope of Sheppard is that more 
men will answer the call of the outdoors 
-know the ecstasy he did when he lifted 
his first rainbow out of Oregon’s Mc- 
Kenzie River. That hope, in _ itself, 
shows that he’s an Outdoor Lifer. 


"TISHING? Oh, 

I've been fishing 
ever since I can 
remember.” That’s 
what a lot of peo- 
ple say; but in the 
case of the Rev. 
Ira W. Stout it 
might be called the 
gospel truth. For 
his earliest recol- 
lection is of a fish- 
ing jaunt to the 
Kaskaskia, just be- 
low historic Vanda- 
lia, Il. 

And hardly was he out of the cradle 
when he learned two things: Never take 
more fish and game than you can use; 
never let crippled game suffer needlessly. 

So although he’s been a parson in 
Vanceburg, Ky., for almost ten years, 
it’s not surprising that he still fishes 
or hunts at every opportunity. 

Though Mrs. Stout and her 17-year- 
old daughter do neither, they’re the kind 
of family an outdoorsman should have. 
His wife puts up tasty lunches, finds the 
tackle he’s mislaid. And they both really 
listen when he tells of the rainbows that 
got away. You'll find his story, “Take 
Your Muskies—lI’ll Take Bass,” as ab- 
sorbing as his family did. 





OU’VE heard of 

many big game 
hunters. But Edwin 
Teale, who writes 
about Father Zak- 
revsky’s private 
tackle museum, 
isn’t one of them. 
Small game—even 
microscopic game 

is his meat. And 
the cartridges he 
carries are for a 
camera, not a gun. 

He has_ taken 
5,000 pictures of insects, so when he 
says that kind of stalking also has its 
thrills he’s in a position to know. But 
just to prove it, he’ll show you shots of 
a battle to the death between an insect 
and a spider—a praying mantis (winner 
after several hot-and-heavy rounds) and 
the murderous black widow. 

To get the contestants in the same 
ring, he had to carry the widow across 
the yard on a twig, shifting hands as she 
raced from one end to the other. And 
as you know, that animated shoebutton 
with the red hourglass on her abdomen 
could have given Teale more than one 
bad hour if there’d been a slip-up any- 
where along the line. 

That incident, typical of Teale’s imag- 
ination, thoroughness, and skill, is a clue 
to why his “Grassroot Jungles,” a book 
on insect photography, is so superb. He 
not only tells how he gets such pictures, 
but makes you want to get such pic- 
tures too. 

Born in Joliet, Ill., Teale used reverse 
English on Horace Greely’s “Go west, 
young man.” First he went east to In- 
diana, where he attended Earlham Col- 
lege; then farther east still, to New 
York’s Columbia University. Now he 
calls Long Island, N. Y., home 

Soon after college days his adventures 
as a writer began. Typical magazine 
assignments have taken him on a sub- 
marine cruise; high above the clouds 
with a test pilot; or cruising through 
Manhattan’s canyoned streets in a radio 
patrol car. He’s shot flashlight pictures 
of beavers at work in the dead of night; 
filmed a battle between a six-foot dia- 
mond-back rattler and a seven-foot in- 
digo snake—this not far from the Flor- 
ida Everglades. And once, in the rep- 
tile house of the New York Zoo, a cobra 
started down the runway after him. 
That time, he says, he reached the top 
of a turtle cage in one second flat. 








ERHAPS the most graphic account 

of a condemned man’s last mo- 
ments was written, as a tour de force, 
by a man who had never witnessed a 
public execution. But we question 
whether anybody who hadn't actual- 
ly been over the ground could write 
about a wild-goose chase as effective- 
ly as Vereen Bell does in “Goose Hunt- 
ing—For Men Only.” 

This 27-year-old Georgian not only 
knows his stuff, but knows how to 
put it over. Small wonder that his 
bread-and-butter work is writing; as 
to the hunting angle, that’s explained 
by the fact that he became an “out- 
doorsman for good” at twelve, when 
his father gave him his first gun. 

Bird dogs are his hobby and his 
pets; but his favorite feathered game 
are doves, not honkers. When there’s 
frost on the cornstalks, when there’s 
a whistle of wings and the birds come 
streaking in—that’s shooting pleasure 
at its purest and its best, says Bell. 





When it comes to getting it all 
down in black and white, he credits 
OvutTpoor Lire with the inspiration for 
supplying what once were lacking 
good photos to complement the text. 
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PRIVATE 


Fishing & Hunting Club 


With 1500 Acres in Oneida County, N.Y. 
Offers Ten Memberships 


For the first 
open its doors to 
by State Preserves, 


time in its history, our club can 
a few new members. Surrounded 
with three private lakes and 
many streams stocked with trout . partridge 
and deer plentiful . . . good sport is assured. A 
modern club house, good cook and food help give 
our members, their friends and families an unu- 
sually fine vacation at low cost. For details, write 


P. O. Box 43 Est. 1883 





SPECKLED TROUT 

you'll find the kind of 
ion you've dreamed about, 
in unspoiled wilderness. Finest 
native trout waters in State of 





New York. Log cabins—open 
fireplace modern conven- 
iences—excellent food. Bad- 
minton, Archery, Table Ten- 
nis, Water Sports. Folder 
and rate 


J. M. Baiderson, Bear Mt. Camp, Cranberry Lake, N.Y. 








NATIVE TROUT FISHING 
In the Adirondacks 


Trout fishing as you like it! Comfortably fur- 
nished separate cabins Modern conveniences 
Central dining room. Good food. Accessible by 
auto. No hay fever Accommodations limited. 
Your pleasure and comfort our chief considera- 
tion. Rates on application 


CHIMNEY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
INDIAN LAKE (Hamilton County) NEW YORK 


Three Furnished Adirondack Dannie 
For Sale At Bargain Prices 


Or Will Rent 


In Beautiful Beaver Lake Country 
Go Fishing and Hunting. 








FISHER FORESTRY & REALTY CO. 
LYONS FALLS, NEW YORK 








Peiham, N. Y. 
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EXTRAS 


Fall Mixed 
Bag Hunts 


$1,000 will give you an 
all-inclusive trip of 
four weeks from Se- 
attle and return. Two 
weeks shooting. Serv- 
ice includes: steamer 
fares, planes, boats, 
horses, guide, ade- 
quate crew, _ license, 
etc. Also, individual- 
ly planned longer ex- 
peditions. 



















horses 
planes 
and boat 
included 
x: 


FOR OETAILS 


pe GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA . Box L . Anchorage, Alaska 


FISH AND HUNT LION 


via Pack Trains 


In UTAH—NOW! 


All expenses and arrangements included. 
Rates reasonable. Write for references and 


full information. 
JOE JUDD 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


W. A. Stickler (Owner) Marcell, Minn 
VACATIONLAND SUPREME 


Acclaimed ‘‘Minnesota’s finest north woods camp.’’ 
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WRITE OR wWiRE 


CEDAR CITY, UTAH 





217 Lakes in 10-mile radius offer Minnesota's 
Best Game Fishing. Giant muskies, bass, pike 
trout, pan fish—greatest variety in lake region 
Superior accommodations, delicious foods all 


Ameri 
moderate. 


modern comforts. Individual guest cabins 
can plan only. Rates extremely 
our booklet—-then decide 


See 





INLAND & OCEAN FISHING  Spertsm< 
BSD 


he . om . 
Hundreds No fishless days 
return late Aor. to late Nov. 
10 to 25 years weather being favorable. 
Own Vegetable Farm, Sea Foods Galore. Thousands say 
best food regardless rates 
Amer PI an $3.50, with bath $4. per person daily 
Rooms, outside, double and single beds. Booklets 


HOTEL. WACHAPREAGUE. Wachapreague, E.S. Va. 
. G. Mears (Ownership Mangt. ) 


WHERE THEY BITE EVERY DAY! 
ARPON—the fishing thrill of a lifetime 
abound at Port Aransas. Stay at any of the 

charming places Port Aransas provides for 

you and catch your fill of 








Sportsmen 


Nearly 1000 Lakes— 
All Kinds of Game Fish! 


ASCA COUNTY, Minnesota, invites you to fish these 
lakes; invites you to use the unexcelled hotel resort and 
mp accommodations provided. 

Come here for your vacation—and that of the fami 

Splendid highways and excellent rail and bus service from 
verywhere, Write us for Free Folder and vacation data 


ITASCA COUNTY DEVELOPMENT ae 
GRAND RAPIDS MINNESOTA 





THEY COME OUT 








@ There’s a battle 
ahead .. . a set-to with one of these 
giant Great Northerns or lightning- 
quick trout. You bring the tackle. 
Minnesota furnishes the fish in 10,000 
well-stocked lakes and streams. Non- 
resident licenses now only $3.00! ! 


Tr rrrTITTrTiIrTrTrtTitittttttottttt tT 
MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 


State Capitol, Dept. 359, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me Free New 32 page book on MIN- 
NESOTA VACATIONS. 


Name...... 
Addreszs.... 


CUT ME OUT 











( e out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Lif Desk 79, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, es 
br omplete supplies and instructions on how to 


several dollars a week in your spare time. 





CAMP 
CANOE 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 


Tarpon, Kingfish, Jackfish, Red Snapper fun as the veteran 
Fishing grounds of Presidents. Every hour at Stag—or with the family - - - - - - Luxury or rough it 
ee eee Oe | Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - - Basswood Fishing Lodge 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Write Bob Watts, Manager, Ely, Minnesota, for booklet 
PORT ARANSAS e TEXAS 














ROYAL CHINOOKS—TUNAS 


River and Deep Sea Trolling- Surf and Stream 


shing 
Famous Columbi a River Salmon 
Streamlined Tunas 
was the Columbia greets the Pacific 


Golf—Ocean Beach Speedway—Fun 


WRITE WIRE 


ROYAL CHINOOK 


Ilwaco, Washington 








SPECKLED TROUT & SALMON 


Good fishing all summer. Spend your vacation 


with us. Travel by canoe—hunt and fish over 
leased and protected stream lakes and ponds 
(700 sq. mi. of territory). Stop in comfortable 
log cabins. Best of guides and food. Rates rea- 
sonable. Folder on request. Excellent Hunting 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30 for Deer, Bear and Birds. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox, Box |, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 
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Pipestone Falls Lodge’ 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on 
Bore reer of Superior National and 

ial Park American plan, store 
og cabins with electric lights 


_ M. J. Conorton, Prop. 


get off the 
the Canadian 
Quetico Pro 
canoe trips 
showers, etc 


Box 137 









CRUISE EXPLORE js 4 


SUPERIOR-QUETICO pias 
COUNTRY : 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING . 
FOR CANOE 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig oa sO”n, 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTONMINN. 


NORTHWOOD RESORT 








lls aplenty. Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. A forest 
retreat. Our boats on 16 lakes. Log Cabins; Rustic 
Dining Lodge; Lounge 
Modern @© @ Secluded @ @ Quiet. References. 
Week $30 to $35 each. Hot and cold showers. 
Come Enjoy the best! American Plan Only. 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Baker, Props., Marcell, Minn. 
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SGU 


For a Fresh Start! 





Visit Nature’s own World's Fair this 
summer. Come to Wisconsin where in 
56,000 square miles of cool, green 
beauty, threaded by more than 90,000 
miles of improved highways, you will 
find glorious summer climate, breath- 
taking scenic beauty, a rich store of 
historic color, and matchless oppor- 
tunity for outdoor sports, recreation, 
relaxation. 

Nature made Wisconsin to be the 
nation’s favorite summer playground— 
with cool, delightful climate, 7,000 
inland lakes, two great inland oceans, 
thousands of miles of rivers, shaded by 
thousands of acres of woodland. 

World-famed fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, sun bathing broad sand 
beaches, riding, hiking over woodland 
trails— Wisconsin offers everything that 
helps to make a perfect vacation. And 
you can be sure of finding accommoda- 
tions to suit your desires and your 


budget. 


Send the coupon now for 
your free copy of our Wis- 
consin Vacation Book and 
illustrated Highway Map. 


on 
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m7 WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. ° 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
© STATE CAPITOL, ROOM 2% MADISON, wis. & 
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B tion Book and illustrated Wisconsin High- § 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


ROUT CAN BE BIG! Rainbow 
weighing 26% Ib. has been caught, 


says Michigan Dep’t of Conservation; 
also,a: ;arecérd brown 
trout, caught in Tasmania, weighed 40 
lb.; record brook trout was caught in 
Nipigon River of Ontario—14% Ib.; a 
rainbow weighing 19 lb. is said to have 
been caught in the rapids of Sault Sainte 
Marie, in Michigan; brown trout weigh- 
ing 11 lb. 9 oz., was caught in Little Man- 
istee River, that State, while a brook 
trout of 9 lb. 11 oz. was taken in the Au 
Sable River. Other fish get that way. 
Lake trout believed to reach a maximum 


steelhead of 42 lb. 








LAST WEEK 
THEY wUz 
GITTIN' 


Big ONES 








has been 
though none 
that large have been taken on hook and 


of 125 lb. Muskie of 75 lb. re- 


corded within recent years, 


Florida large-mouth bass weighing 
23% lb. was taken in Florida. Northern 
pike are said to reach 45 lb., while yellow 
perch of over 4 lb. have been reported. 

Opening of trout season in New York 
found much snow and ice throughout 
much of State. One fisherman in Wash- 
ington County was seen wearing snow- 
shoes as he walked along bank of a 
stream looking for place open enough to 
chuck in a worm. Add those to your fish- 
ing equipment ... Herd of 30 elk seen 
this spring near Vanderbilt, Mich., by 
superintendent of Pigeon River State 
forest. Five of the old bulls were still 
wearing antlers. Hadn’t they heard it 
was time for spring millinery? . Cor- 
nell, Mich., farmer saw what he thought 
was big police dog out by his back fence. 
Remembered there were none in that 
vicinity, and shot animal from back door. 
State Conservation Dep’t paid him $20 
bounty for large, female wolf. Wolves and 
coyotes found in fair numbers in State. 

Study of black bass reported in Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin show that 
small-mouth black bass attains legal 
length in 4th year. Small-mouths weigh- 
ing 4 lb. or more gain about % lb. in 
weight a year . Amery, Wis., hunter 
had his rifle sights lined up on a big 
buck deer, when chickadee lighted on 
barrel and spoiled aim. Probably the 
buck “gave him the bird.” 

Minnesota has 11,007 lakes of more 
than 22 acres area. Of State’s 84,250 sq. 
miles, water comprises 1/14 There 
were nearly one million more licensed 
hunters in U. 8S. and Alaska in 1937 than 
in 1936. Total of 6,860,010 licenses issued 
in 1987 ... Research has indicated con- 
clusively, says Dr. Gardiner Bump, su- 
perintendent of N. Y. Bureau of Game, 
that where food and cover are present in 
proper arrangement, depredations of 
predators become relatively uwnimpor- 
tant. Where balance between predators 
and their food is upset, local control 
measures may restore the balance. 

Anticosti Island in Quebec, formerly 
the preserve of a wealthy French choc- 
olate manufacturer, is now held as a 
timber reserve by a paper company, and 
income from visiting salmon fishermen 
is said to be the chief source of revenue. 
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} SURF and DEEP SEA FISHING 


Striped Bass—Tuna—Blue Fish 


at OAK BLUFFS 


on MARTHA'S VINEYARD 


The Vacation Isle 





For a real Fisherman's Vacation 
with Sea Bathing, Golf, Boating 


PP PPP PPP PP PIPPI POY 





Riding, and other diversions for 
the whole family. Modern Hotels 
Inns, Cottages 

For booklet and detailed inf 

tion, write Information Bureau, 
Dept. O, Oak Bluffs, Mass 


STRIPED BASS ARE NOW STRIKING! 
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ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing Hunting Recre atic mal Re 
Ideal for summer vacationist. E nve 
Every sport. Swimming . 


Climbing 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 





mee . « « 
Mountain 


” Canoeing and 


21 Log Cabins, all with bath a large Expert 
guides. Real outdoor meals. Thre jerse W V egeta- 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 


and map on request 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop 


COME FISHING! 
BRING THE FAMILY 


stocked waters. Modern, luxurious cottages. 
Excellent food Golf, riding, tennis, swimming, 
boating. dancing. The ideal vacation for everyone— 


in short, Your Summer Home in Maine 
HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB GUY 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
' z : * 
You'll be Way Back in the Woods 
. ' ° 
Of Northern Maine's Wilderness 
Where the fishing’s great for TROUT—Lake, Pond, 
Brook or Stream—and the BEAR DEER, PAR- 
TRIDGE test your hunter's skill. You'll enjoy com- 
fortable, clean cabins. good food, happy times, A-1l 
guides, when you visit with us, on the headwaters of 
the Big Machias. No booklet, but a good camp for 
the sportsmen and his family. Write 


FRED McGOWAN 
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ASHLAND Bee NK 4s 
After the Fair... 
Come to the Maine Woods 


For Fishing . . . or a quiet vacation on beautiful Lake 


__MAINE 


Molunkus Enjoy real camp life See busy beavers 
build dams. Watch wild deer = - their yung feed- 
ing on the shores Or go rafty BASS 
SALMON, PICKEREL, WHI r £ © E RC H Log camps 


é recreation 
— only $21 
7klet write 


with twin beds, Simmons mattresses 

main camp. Good home cooked Lae 

per week, no extras. For free des 
MOLUNKUS SPORTING Af ‘AMPS 

J. McGrath, Mgr. Kingman, Maine 


s [NDIAN (AVE [ODGE . 


OTTAGES 


On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 
Where Summer Fishing is Good. 


All Outdoor Sports—-Recreation Hall 
70 Rooms, 53 with private bath ted Clientele 
M. G. Chase, Mor., P. 0. Box 2! 


LAKE SUNAPEE—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


* Adirondack . 
Fishing & Hunting Preserves 









500 to 2500 Acres for 90 cents an Acre 
Trout Streams, Ponds, & Camp Sites 
Accessible by Road 
CLOSE OUT SALE—PARCELS FAST 


SELLING 
Prompt Action Necessa 


Fisher Forestry & Realty Co. 
Lyons Falls New York 


BIRCH POINT RESORT 


Marsh-Miller Lake 











28 mi. N. of Eau Claire, Wis. 
6 mi. N. of Chippewa Falls, Wis, 
7 mi. N.E. of Bloomer, Wis. 
Hskpg. cottages, 4 people with boat e, fuel, elec.— 
$18 per wk. Acres of free park fcr campers & trailers. 
A-1 Pan and Game fishing. Writ olders to 





DICK STEVENS BLOOMER, wis. 


e LAKES FHAT HAVE 
MADE WISCONSIN FAMOUS! 








YELLOW LAKE LODGE. beautit tuated on the 
narrow peninsula between Big Lake and Little 
Yellow Lake, two lakes famous for h. Modern hotel 
and housekeeping cottage Reasona!t rate Fishing 
of all kinds—-Muskies, Wall-ey« Pike, Bass, Trout 
Bathing, too, boating, golf. Make re itions by letter 


or wire promptly 


F. C, ULLRICH, Prop. WEBSTER, WISC. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 
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5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
are prize trophies. The World’s 
Record—58', lbs.—was taken by 
one of our guests. Lake Trout un- 
usually plentiful in May, early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. 
Best equipment. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send forillustrated folder. 


Green's Camps 


NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 


LAKE OF THE WOOOS 























Dalseg’s Camp 


Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay on Lake of The 
Woods, where you will get PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE 
TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Frances 
Highway. Open May Ist—all accommodations guar- 
anteed. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 


JAMIESON’S CAMP 
SABASKONG BAY, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish for prize 

muskies, bass, walleye pike, northern pike and salmon trout. 

Hunting in season. Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


JOHN JAMIESON 


_Box 992-N Fort Frances, Ont. 


CLARKE & CROMBIE CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
At Nestor Falls, Ont., Canada 


MUSKIES 


Bass, Northern Pike, Wall-eyed Pike, Trout 
Full camp housekeeping 
cabins. F< 





accommodation or 
ider on request. 











_Camp 2, Metagama (via C. I 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder, Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
>». R.) N. Ont., 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "sexs 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 





A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy acce Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fist ae gre ing district 
Or you car r go to within one 
mile of camr First cla A. ~ Ad at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Ir wculately clean quarters, 
comfortable bed excellent table fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetable 1 our own garder Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest ingle: $6.50 double This includes 
meer senees gu ide , boat and motor service. For fur- 
ther infor 

L. s Camere, Samecet Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 
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A PRIZE | 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout hove 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
comp. “Field and Stream’ Prize Contests for 


the post 25 years prove this stotement. The 
World's Record Musky came from these woters 


Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 


Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. Comforts 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat ond 
“ 
* ZA 
? 


















Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- 
fitted. Write for folder 


E. Calvert 


RAIny RIVER + ONTARIO™ 

















“LAKE OF 


{1 ‘THE woons’ 


JULY, 1939 


Canada_ 














Jersey Coast Fishing 


HERE IS A LARGE VARIETY of 

fishing along the New Jersey coast, 
enough to satisfy anyone. There is bay 
fishing, or, if you prefer, ocean fishing. 
Many places along the shores of bays 
and the river banks are accessible, and 
both rowboats and power boats can be 


hired at reasonable prices. For the 
stranger, unfamiliar with the fishing, 
the latter is recommended, because with 


the boat you get an experienced guide 
who knows the best places to catch fish. 
Bay fishing begins about the first week 


in April, when winter flounders take 
the hook. By State law striped bass 
can’t be taken until after May 1, by 


which time most of the fish have left 
our waters and migrated to the north 
However, in the latter part of May and 
all through June, croakers—and to a 
lesser extent weakfish—can be caught 
in good numbers. By July the weakfish 
have arrived in quantity, and with them 
kingfish, summer flounders, and often 
bluefish, and these remain until cold 
weather drives them out. 

The outside fishing consists of drift 
fishing on the bottom, anchoring over 
sunken wrecks, or trolling. The fish 
caught are croakers, weakfish, porgies, 
sea bass, bluefish, bonito, albacore, tuna, 
and dolphin, with occasionally a white 


marlin. 

Boats can be obtained at any one of 
the many towns from Toms River to 
Cape May, with Forked River, Barnegat 
City, Beach Haven, Parkertown, Tuck- 
erton, New Gretna, Leeds Point, At- 
lantic City, Wildwood, and Cape May as 
the best centers to sail from—G. J. 


Eshleman 


COGITATION D0 
Now | | Cp | 








Superior's Northern Shore 


EVERAL YEARS AGO my wife and I 

decided to run the shore line of Lake 
Superior as far as the Nipigon River 
We had been cruising that shore for 
many years in canoes and 18-ft. Peter 
borough boats with outboard motors, and 
were confident that, with our experience 
and knowledge of handling watercraft in 
big seas, and by keeping within a quarter 


of a mile of the shore, we could do it. 
With eiderdowns and tent, food, and 

30 gals. of mixed gasoline, we left from 

Sault Sainte Marie, Ont., on May 28. Our 


purpose in making this dangerous trip 
was to explore and fish every worth- 
while stream or river that was shown 
on the map of Lake Superior which we 
carried. 
Since we 
with those 


were thoroughly familiar 
famous muskie and pickerel 
rivers—the Goulais, Chippew and 
Batchewana—we did not stop to fish 
them but went on to the Montreal River 


In the fast water a few hundred yards 
above the mouth of this river, we took 
several 3-lb. brook trout on Nipigon 


streamer flies. There is a trail just south 
of this tumultuous tributary that takes 
you well beyond the lower falls. There 
are plenty of 2-lb. squaretails to be caught 
from the lower falls to the upper, which 
is some 18 miles east. This is a heavily 
forested region, with moose, deer, bears, 
and wolves abundant. The great difficul- 








OF Cowrre 
YOU WANT A 
HEAD LIKE THIS 











® This year bring out a trophy like this— 
a head you can be proud of for the rest of 
your life! This year treat yourself to the 
trip you've always wanted, Come to the 
Canadian Rockies, where big game 
abounds. 


Bighorn, Dall and Stone Sheep, Moune 
tain Goats, Grizzlies, giant Moose, Cari- 
bou and Elk, Black Bear, Deer. All these 
are found in this vast unspoiled territory. 
And you'll thrill to the marvelous scenery 
—the bracing mountain air—the complete 
freedom from care and worry. What's 
more you'll be amazed at how relatively 
inexpensive such a trip can be! 


Free Hunting Service 


Take advantage of our FREE hunting serv- 
ice that takes the gamble out of your trip. 
Our scouts keep us posted on hunting 
conditions—give us detailed information 
as to their findings that we'll gladly pass 
on to you—absolutely FREE. Let us put 
you in touch with reliable guides and 
outfitters and help you plan the kind of 
trip you've dreamed about. 


Write or wire A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agent 
2027 Windsor Station, Montreal, Que. 


Canadian Pacific 























ty is getting your game out after the kill, 
since the country is extremely rough and 
hilly. 

We had good sport with the fly-rod at | 
the famous Agawa, east of Burnt Rock | 
Pool. At that place you will find a suc- 








cession of rapids and eddies, many of 

them containing both brook and rainbow L 

trout of large size. Going on up the shore 

for 8 miles we came to the beautiful 

Sand River. During the freshet period 

of May and early June, there are great 

quantities of brook trout in the water 

below the falls. By portaging the canoe 

a little over a quarter of a mile, you can 

get to excellent trout fishing far up the 

river. It is also possible to take the Al- L 

goma Central R.R. from the Soo to Mile I 

138, and with your outfit and guide run A 

the river to Lake Superior, thence down 

the coast to the Agawa River, where you 

can get a team to pack your canoe and | : 

outfit a distance of 4 miles, to catch the | SI 
, train back to the Soo. . 
oceh* During the early part of June it is also ¥ 


possible to catch coasters, which are | 

brook trout, anywhere along the rocky Vv 
} 
| 
| 





shore from Agawa Rocks up to the Grav- 
el River. Small plugs and spoons with 


alty old Yarmouth am ay is, golf, swim! See Digby 
Come to salty ld Yarmout for g . Pl 7 oo. om See gby, feathers are excellent lures. In deep wa- 


tuna...or to the picturesque little Evangeline’s Acadia, Halifax! ter use a little lead. The Gravel River, | at 
harbors along the Bay of Fundy Dominion Atlantic trains meet about 7 miles north of the Sand, is one of - 
Soe ‘ Oe rer ee anean Quin overnisie—Bonon the best trout streams I have ever fished ds 
where fishermen spend their days. stea ers. Only overnigh oO in the Lake Superior terion. It ie Gane = 
Visit numerous fresh-water lakes for Yarmouth, or 22 hours from N. Y. cially good during June. | Le 
Sn 3 Beh; ~ Sorte — Then came Gargantua Harbor, which 
the joys of trout and salmon fishing! Send for All-Expense Tours booklet. OF, _ 
Joy . 5 p can be reached by the Dominion SS. r 


lines, operating packets out of Sault 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY | ssinte Maric, ont. Rates are reasonable, 


and they will transport your outfit to 


405 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., Gargantua, Michipicoten River, or Mich- 

or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., N. Y., ipicoten Island, where you can find top- 

or your nearest travel agent. notch fishing for brook trout, lakers, or 

_— == —____________________ coasters. At the mouth of Gargantua 
Creek we took some nice speckled trout, 
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In the heart of Algoma °° M. k be Isl 99 and a few hundred feet away caught —_ 
Blind River, Ontario ushkte I8te pa yey my ogee q 


ard to find a more beau- 


The centre of a wonderful territory of forest, lake | * y ” ’ : - - $ P savars h =¢ . 
and streams. ‘Unexcelled fishing fot I i ~ ft I N T CA M Pp tiful section in all the sc veral thousands 












































Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Muskelonge, Pike of miles of Lake Superior shore line than k 
ponds nd Weeet tes lend ‘nah "from. Blind Located on the West Arm of Lake Nipissing. Not | that between Gargantua Harbor and Old ; 
River, which is on the Sault-Sudbury Trans-Can t “‘dude’’ lodge . . . but a Northwoods Fishing and | woman Bay. By the time we arrived at - 
ada Highway | ra mnt hotel a: 1d camp accom Hunting camp for the sportsman who enjoys real ’ : - ad ‘ - , . vee f : 
modations. Wr +. fishing and outdoor life. Write for information to the famous Dog River, 18 miles west 0 
Secretary, Board of Trade, Blind River, Ont , Canada V. BOUFFARD, ST. CHARLES, ONTARIO, CANADA. Michipicoten Harbor, we had fished the ; 
BIG SPECKLED TROUT Mountain Ash, Bear, and lastly the Dog. Lane 

peace—rest—quiet O , k bj ll th : t — 
IX POINT LODGE ur iuc was superdina ose streams. 
and COASTERS s “6 the beaten trail” However, they must be fished during the | 
Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams A fortunately loc ated LOGE ABIN « ent ‘anada's pine forests latter part of Ma and the first two or c 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win an a eaeaea fastness surrounded by many lakes. Practicn!!y three P ek f J y After that the w: b 
ners 7 lb. and over caught by our guests. Black Bass, Lake BASS—TROUT | iree weeKS O une. el 1a 1e@ Wa- I 
F Sr oa orest spec heres, Wa beyes Our ry off the canoeing—bathing—exploring ter gets too warm for brook trout, and I 
eaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com ash — . one ion me cocked food and lets . s we Po. . t 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Practically Hy ee ep ey ema: sre. Eee they go down into the lake. We often fi 
: territ Moose, Cs ) Jeer, Bes ason et. Drive to doo Rates $4 per ds suides, motors. F ‘ ay eallce — 
eng Oy Hk ay YY eh A (ited houeligeping bongaiow, £5 pet week-"Ropt for taider. | | had to lay up on shore because of dens« 
. Greene, vom 1305, 2: 2 ; © © > , ‘ ; > 
Willet, Ontario, Canada _AFTER JUNE 1st_PAUDASH, “ONTARIO. CANADA. fogs or high seas, and plenty of patience 
ce ee © emeame : : t = was necessary. — 
CANADA’S WILD THERN ONTARIO Drive with ease to For those who do not know that coun- — 
ADA’S WILDS— NORTHE CAMP WE-NA-NAK NORTHERN | try. euldes are necessary. —Harold Meier 
H 2 a ONTARIO. el 
Wabi-Kon Camp Lake Timagami Off the beaten path—away from large crowds. Fish to Rea 
your hearts content in the home and BACK WOODS T O1T Ala 
A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. LAKES. Bass, Pickerel, Grey and Salmon Trout —s 1ON w | send 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern Well furnished log bungalows, heated with fireplaces Wie 4; O seen 
Pike, Speckied-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and wood stoves. All screened in porches Fresh Sen: 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write wholesome meals uating Pisning, Boating, Tennis. 
; ; Fish shore dinners. Guides. Booklet 
0. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 
FRED J. SCHMELER & SONS Bo: 
Box 51 Magnetawan, Ont., Canada 
— 




















LAKE TIMAGAMI! 
Fimagem! Forest Reserve 


Mouth Bass, Salmon and 


Lake Trout Wall-Eyes At ISLAND LODGE, we guarantee fishermen i , 
ONTARIO Great Northern Pike. | their legal catch, in Island Lake and ten other | Crane Lake in Minnesota Thi 


Campi trips arranged : . 

Cances. rowbeats. > smaller lakes ... all practically unfished. Here leas 
board motors for rent. Huge | you will find every modern facility for your | HE FISHING last vear at Crane Lake, ing 
log lodge and cabins pro- | comfort with due consideration for your pocket. | , : - : tent 
vide splendid accommoda- ham ob ea t ati ite - | in northern Minnesota, was excellent. Joh 
tion dar ataindeadig Wetke For complete information, write i aN ou 

; anv wall-eves thar . were 

for illustrated booklet ISLAND LODGE Many wall-eyes and Northern pike were ques 


Timagami Lodge, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. Dougie MacRae, Mgr. Ardbeg, Ont., Canada caught. There also are lake trout in 
— : — T some of the other lakes near Crane. _ 
The RANGERS LODGE BASS, MUSKIES, TROUT °°). yest way to wet to Crane Lake is n 
through Duluth, following Route 53 up 
through Virginia to Orr, where you turn 











LAKE BAPTISTE, ONTARIO Fighting Fish! in Screened cabins. Home cooking. 


BASS PIKE Algonquin Sandy beaches. Outfitted trips. 


Comfort and seclusion far from 

















A log cabin camp for the fisherman and his family. of | | Waters beaten auto roads. Sport for | Off and go to Harding, which is on the 
the bw bay ea ° y access. big ne ae Yr un, entire family. Send for folder. | southeast corner of Crane Lake. Ac- 
excetiec oo resttu xcellent fon nr rtably furn- : . . 
ished log cabins and main lodge. Bathing beach. Canoes, LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP _ commodations of all kinds are available Se. 
boats, guides. Reasonable rates. Booklet on request Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, | at the lake.—F. A. Rummel. | 

THE RANGERS LODGE : BO 
Lake Baptiste Ontario. Canada Via Box 38, Pembroke 
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ee) RINNAN, ALBERTA, CANAD Ase 





STONE’S HOUSE -BOAT CAMPS 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Muskies—Bass—Wall-eyes—Salmon Trout— 
Northern Pike—Deer and Ducks in season. 
Write for Folder 


E. D. STONE 


Foot of Main St. 


Northland Moose Camps 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 


Virgin territory—open Sept. 15 





Write for information 


NORTHLAND MOOSE CAMPS 


P. 0. Box 78 Kenora, Ontario 


KOOKAGAMING LODGE 
And Fishing Club, Sudbury District, Northern Ont. 


GAME FISHING AT ITS BEST! 


Kookagaming Lake, off the beaten path, unexcelled 
fishing for salmon and grey trout, adjoining lakes for 
small mouth bass, pickerel, northern pike and mus- 
kies Modern log camps, excellent table. Guides, 
boats and fishing licenses. Reasonable rates. YOU 
WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED AT KOOKAGAMING. 
Write for illustrated folder 
__G. S. WRIGHT. CRERAR P.0O., ONTARIO 














‘Where to GO WN - 
EF I Ss Ask Us 
about choice Trout Fishing in June Lake & 


time of the year) 
Muskies June 20, Bass July 1 

Main Lodge. Family accommo- 
dations. Sand Beach. Just the place for a good rest 
and good sport. Write or wire. Folder. 

CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
Len Hughes Trout Mills, Ont., Canada 
oose, Deer, Bear, Ducks, Grouse, in season 


Stream. (best 
Walleyes Galore, 
Housekeeping cabins 





We'll enjoy giving you 
A “Sport-Vacation Without Regrets” 





Here, in the famous Parry Sound District. on 
Lake Wah-Wash-Kesh, you can be sure of a good 
time, whether you want to fish, rest or play. And 
at a price you can afford Your yearly holiday 


will be a success here. Modern hotel, and cabins to 
accommodate one to eight. Write or wire for folder. 
Lingerlong Lodge Ardbeg, Ont., Canada 








Filled with BLACK BASS & TROUT 








In Ontario's Highlands of Haliburton 
Here's where you can be sure of th seat lake fishing, . and only 
8 hours from Toronto ood ac odations, guide boat 
cabins. We specialize in ag unting parties, ‘cae give 
sportsmen and — ilies memorable vacations. Lake frontage 
with cabins Camps open May 1 Send for interesting 


information Ne Ww! 


WINDOVER'S FISHING CAMPS 
Minden, Ontario 


BiG GAME HUNTING— 


Canada 





‘ome to the iled Canadian Rockie if you want to 
oe sure of a " | hunting trip ere you can get Moose 
Deer, Big Horn Sheep. Mountain Goat. Caribou, Black 
Brown and G ly Bear. We supply first class equip- 
ment and a ensed guide it rea anabie rates Also 
fishing tr vie expe litior booking parties 


for Fall HH nt. For information, write or wire 


ALBERT CEAL—Guide and Outhiner 











ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great. romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5c for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 





Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 
NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘“ssi" 
Speckled Trout — Quananiche 

oose _- Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Salmon River Country 
Idaho 


Sheep, Goat, Elk, Deer, Bear 
Good shots Guaranteed Unlimited References 


BOB HAGEL GIBBONSVILLE, IDAHO 








JULY, 1939 


Kenora, Ontario 











Southern Wisconsin Fishing 


- SOUTHERN Wisconsin there is still 
some good fishing to be found. A few 
miles east of Lake Geneva is Hooker 
Lake, located at Salem, Wis., where I 
have found very good large-mouthed 
bass fishing. For best results, fish it 
very early in the morning, or late in the 
evening. A spinner dressed with a gray 
bucktail, and an inch and a half of pork 
rind, usually brings good results when 
cast four or five feet back among the 
reeds, along the curve at the northwest 
shore of the lake. It is not a large lake 
It has a small, submerged island in the 
center where the bass hang out, also. 
Near-by is Silver Lake, much larger, 
with a fair number of wall-eyes and 
largemouths. East and northeast shore- 
lines seem to be the best on this lake 

South of Kilbourne, a short distance, is 
Lake Mason, where one afternoon I had 
the best bass fishing I ever enjoyed. 
3oats may be had at a farmhouse, on the 
main road. A short distance from the 
boat landing, a small stream enters the 
lake. South of this, and along the woods 
shoreline, are lily pads and reeds. There 
are many really large pike in this lake, 
mostly to be taken with minnows. I got 
most of my strikes in water from 3 to 
5-ft. deep, and after the woods along the 
shore had begun to shadow the water. 

Often I have found good fishing in so 
called fished-out lakes. Cottagers keep 
the water stirred up with boats and 
swimming, and a recent survey on such 
a lake showed most of the fish were 


caught between 9 and 10 p.m. and 4 and 
Fink. 


5:30 a.m.—C. W. 
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Montana's Big Trout 


OME OF THE BEST fishing I’ve ever 
had has been around Whitefish, Mont., 


which is west of the continental divide 
and on the edge of the Glacier National 
Park. It is also a division point of the 
Great Northern R.R. Whitefish Lake, 
which borders the city limits, is a deep 
blue lake about 8 miles long. Last 
year I caught several lake trout in that 


I have one 


before last 


lake that weighed over 20 lb. 
mounted that I caught year 
which weighed 30 Ib., 4 oz. 
There are hundreds of lakes 
a 30-mile radius of Whitefish, and 


within 
they 


all have good fishing. The Flathead 
River is only 10 miles away, and is full 
of cutthroat trout and Dolly Vardens 
These latter are often caught weighing 


more than 15 lb. 

Last year a friend and 
miles to a small lake to take on 
smallmouth bass which, in this country, 
aren’t considered much. After landing 
about a dozen on hair flies, I asked my 
friend what kind of a fish it was that 
kept rolling out in front of us. He said 
they were Eastern brook trout, but they 
couldn't be induced to take anything 
I put on a No. 4 Umpqua Special fly, and 


I hiked 1! 


some 


one split shot right on the fly itself. I 
cast this out, let it sink about 15 ft., 
started stripping, and the fun began 


The first one landed weighed more than 
4 lb., and the first five weighed a total 
of over 20 lb.—L. E. Scott. 
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‘4 T’S GOING below zero tonight. The 
Chukars are roosting under the roof.” 
The speaker was the clerk in the For- 
est Service office at the Park Creek 

Veterans CCC camp, 14 miles southeast 

of Deadwood, S. Dak., in the heart of the 

northern Black Hills. 

The temperature did drop to 10 below 
zero that night; and not until the sun 
was well above the horizon next morning 
did the partridges venture from their 
cozy retreat. It was under the gable ofa 
porch roof which jutted from the fore- 
men's living quarters. The heat inside 
the building warmed the thinly insulated 
roof and provided heated quarters. 

“Regular weather prophets they are,” 
said the clerk the next day. “If the birds 
go to roost in the brush pile up there 
among the trees the night may be stormy 
but not cold; if they roost on those fire 
ladders hanging on the side of the ga- 
rage, it will be a nice night; but if they go 
up under the roof you better 
carry in an extra supply of 
wood for the night.” 

The Chukars were raised 
last season as a project in a 
class in game management at 
the CCC camp. Financial 
backing in the purchase of 
eggs, feed, and equipment for 
brooders and pens was given 
jointly by the South Dakota 
Fish and Game Department 
and the Black Hills Rod and 
Gun Club. 

So successful is the raising 
and acclimating of the Chukar 
partridge considered that the 
club, composed of 1,200 sports- 
men of western South Dakota 
and eastern Wyoming, is fi- 
nancing another camp project 
this season. The Rod and Gun 
Club, formed in 1909, leases 
streams and lakes and stocks 
them with a variety of fish for 
the use of its members; but 
the Chukar partridge project 
is its first venture into the up- 
land wildfow!l field. 

The original Chukar project was begun 
in the spring of 1938. Six adult birds—4 
hens and 2 cocks—and 150 eggs were se- 
cured from West Coast dealers. The eggs 
were incubated at a commercial hatch- 
ery in a town near the CCC camp, and 
124 lively chicks were brought to the 
camp the third week in May and placed 
in electrically heated brooders which the 
game-management class had .construct- 
ed. 

Elevation of the camp is about 4,500 ft. 
Summer was late in coming, and it was 
not until the latter part of June, when 
the Chukars were 6 weeks old, that the 
heating elements in the brooders were 
turned off. By then outdoor pens had 
been built and the chicks given some lib- 
erty. Unfortunately, black cholera de- 
veloped in the flock, and despite two in- 
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Seeds and berries were plentiful in the surrounding woods, but the birds 
returned to their old pens for extra rations of feed and garbage greens color and somewhat re- 


oculations only 65 of the original hatch 
of 124 survived. The four adult hens had 
laid 52 eggs up to onset of the disease, 
but the first chicks that hatched were 
deemed too small for inoculation. They 
died. Heater trouble accounted for the 
death of a subsequent hatch. 

In July the 65 Chukars were released. 
For a week they all returned to the pens 
each evening and were locked in, to be re- 
leased in the morning and take off ina 
flight that gladdened the eyes of the 
camp’s sportsmen. As time went on, 
about half of the 65 adapted themselves 
to their new environment—an area of 
pine-covered slopes, open meadows, as- 
pen and birch thickets, where the haw 
apple, wild rose, Oregon grape, and other 
berry and _ seed-bearing shrubs also 
abound. The other partridges remained 





These Dakota-raised partridges 
seem to like their environment as 
much as their ancestors liked the 
Himalayan Mountains in Asia 


in and around the camp, 
where they were fed and 
made much of. 

Originally a native of 
Asia’s Himalaya Moun- 
tains, where it is found at 
almost all elevations, even 
above the timber-line level, 
the Chukar partridge was 
introduced into the United 
States early in the century 
In California the Chukar 
came to be known as the 
bird that lived on nothing. 
It is predominantly gray in 


sembles its slightly smaller 
cousin, the Hungarian partridge. The 
sexes are difficult to distinguish; the 
cocks are somewhat larger and have 
spurs or buttons on their legs. Promi- 
nent black bars appear along the sides, 
and there is a black band on each side of 
the head, with a matching black neck- 
lace somewhat like a meadow lark’s. 
Beak and legs are orange-red. Sports- 
men who have hunted Chukars in their 
native haunts have found they lie well 
to the dog. The flesh is white and is con- 
sidered as worthy a meat-as ever graced 
a table. 

The Black Hills, which entice the fly 
fisherman in quest of rainbow or Loch 
Leven trout, and the whitetail hunter in 
the autumn, are lacking in upland wild- 
fowl. The pinnated and the ruffed grouse, 
once abun- (Continued on page 11) 
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Chukars at Home 


(Continued from page 10) 


dant, have been depleted because of 
drought, predators, and poaching. 

In the past the Forest Service, noting 
the thinning numbers of grouse, tried 
stocking wild turkeys; but they moved 
in with farmers’ domestic turkeys. The 
South Dakota Fish and Game Depart- 
ment set out ringneck pheasants; but 
they moved to the prairies on the eastern 
edge of the Black Hills. Hungarian par- 
tridges had also been tried; but they dis- 
liked the heavy timber, the cold winters 
and deep snows, and either died out or 
moved to the lower levels. Quail, like- 
wise, had not thrived. 


OW it looks as though the Chukar 
partridge is the answer. Deep snows 
fell last winter, but the Chukars which 
adapted themselves to the country have 
been seen and are doing well. The birds 
remaining in camp have taken the sub- 


zero temperatures and 2-ft. snows in 
stride. They alight in the deep snow, run 
in it, and have no difficulty in taking 


flight from it. The commercial feed they 
receive in camp they supplement with 
berries and seeds found above the snow. 

So tame have they become that a man 
or a dog can approach within a foot of 


them, but any sudden movement, such 
as reaching out to touch them, is re- 
sented. Also, they take instant alarm 


when a woman approaches. The camp 
dogs have been trained not to molest 
them. So far their greatest enemy is the 
house cat, and stray cats are always ap- 
pearing in camp. But the 200 campers 
make short work of any cat found mo- 
lesting their pets. 

Chukars have a great bump of curiosi- 
ty. Any open door in the camp is an in- 
vitation to enter. Occasionally they 
merely cock their heads and look inside. 
At other times they go right in. 

When alarmed, the entire covey rises 
as one and scatters in all directions with 
a great whirring of wings, each bird for 
himself. After the danger is over, one 
by one they come from their respective 
hiding places, calling to one another un- 
til all are assembled again. They are 
clever at hiding, as their dove-gray color 
blends with the ground. 

This season, thanks to the experience 
gained last year, it is expected that a 
larger proportion of birds will be raised 
to maturity. For as August Bade says, 
“In my estimation, the Chukar partridge 
is the answer to the sportsmen’s prayer 
and the hope of the game breeder.” 

Bade is superintendent of the state- 
operated game farms of California; and, 
though not the first to introduce Chu- 
kars to this country, he was the first to 
recognize their sporting qualities and to 


raise them in quantity. Here’s hoping 
time will prove him right!—Adrian W. 
Krier. 


Dry Lake Restored 


ONG LAKE, near Bismarck, N. D., is 

again a haven for wild ducks and 
other waterfowl. During the last few 
years, the lake has been nearly dry, but 
a series of large dikes and several small- 
er ones, built since 1935 by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, has trapped rain 
and snow water which previously had 
run to waste. The lake is now divided 
into three units, and two of these are 
always assured of adequate water. The 
result is that many ducks are now visit- 
ing this refuge. 
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Marginal Trout Waters 


NY streams and lakes are suited 

for spring trout fishing even when 

the waters become too warm or 
otherwise unsatisfactory for the trout 
during the summer. These so-called 
marginal waters present a troublesome 
problem, the report of the New Hamp- 
shire Biological Survey points out. If 
legal fish are stocked in such streams 
during early spring, the majority of the 
fish will be taken by the time the water 
becomes too warm. 

Thus a “fish-market” management be- 
comes desirable in some cases, where the 
waters are near big towns or cities, and 
where good fishing waters are limited 
and heavily fished. The effect is to 
spread the anglers more thinly over a 
larger number of streams, thus lessening 
the load on any one stream. It is recom- 
mended that regulated spring plantings 


be made in such marginal waters. The 
experienced sportsman will shun the 
“fish-market” waters while the novice 


will seek them. 


Winter Range for Yellowstone Elk 


HE SCARCITY of adequate winter 

range for elk in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is causing concern to park 
officials. 

In the spring of 1938, 10,976 elk were 
counted on the northern Yellowstone 
winter range, of which 448 are known to 
have died after the count. The 1938 calf 
crop is estimated to have numbered 
1,500 head. Thus the winter range would 
be called upon to carry 12,000 head if 
no reduction were made. 

Studies of the forage habits of elk, 
as presented in the park staff’s “Nature 
Notes,” indicate that 18%; acres of the 
type of range found in the park are re 
quired to sustain one elk during the six- 
month winter period. As the amount of 


range available for the average month 
amounted to 145,437 acres during the 
winter of 1937-1938, there was then suf- 
ficient forage for 7,756 elk. However, in 
addition to the elk, there were also 786 
antelope, 175 mountain sheep, and 245 
buffalo using the same winter range. 


Therefore, the carrying capacity for elk 
on the winter range within Yellowstone 
Park, after making allowance for the 
feeding habits of the other game, was 
7,059 head. 

Reduction of the herd, to a number 
comparable to the carrying capacity of 
the winter range, will still leave the 
herd sufficiently large to assure its 
perpetuation. Officials of the National 
Park Service, the Montana Fish and 
Game Department, and the Forest Ser- 


vice have cooperated to reduce the 
northern Yellowstone elk herd during 
the last five years. During the past 


season 2,966 of these elk were taken by 
hunters on open ground outside of the 
park, and 296 were shipped alive to 
zoos and areas needing restocking. This 
has helped to reduce the excessive load 


the winter range has been carrying, but 
it is felt that the final solution will be 
reached only when additional winter 
game range is acquired. 
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Biggest Trout? 


HEN Jack Ham- 
bleton said that 
the greatest trout on 
this continent were to be found in the 
district of Algoma in Ontario, I found 
myself inclined to take issue with him. 
I've spent three recent summers in 
the vicinity of Lake Mistassini in New 
Quebec and have had a chance to fish 
the headwaters of the Rupert River and 
the discharge of Lake Albanel into Lake 
Mistassini. There we caught squaretails 
that I feel certain averaged consistently 
the largest ever caught in North Amer- 
ica. That is a strong statement I know. 
But where else could a man catch 20 
trout that would total over 100 lb. with- 
out ever returning one to the water 
that is, 20 trout in succession totaling 
that weight? 

The trout in these waters seldom 
measured less than 15 in., and some 
were up to 28 in.; the average was 
probably 21 in. The best results were 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


WHO COULD EAT 
100 POUNDS OF 
TROUT 2 








oes ~ 





brown or 


with 
bucktails which were 
sometimes augmented with a tiny silver 
spinner. 

I feel 
modify his 
Algoma offers the best accessible trout 


invariably achieved 


brown-and-white 


should 
that 


Hambleton 
and say 


that Mr. 
statement 


fishing on this continent. Then, maybe, 
I'll agree with him.—Robert S. Bennett, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Nature Plays Chef 


EDITOR OME years ago, I 
Outdoor Life: joined a party pros- 

pecting in Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico. About 15 miles below 
Ensenada, we came across several hot 
springs on the ocean beach. The Cholo 
Indians living thereabout often, at low 
tide, built low stone walls around the 
springs. At high tide, the walls are 
flooded and trap a choice collection of 
fish. As the tide goes out, the fish are 
not only caught, but properly cooked. 
All the natives have to do, is eat them.— 
H. Pinckert, Oakland, Cal. 


'Scope-Range Problem 


EDITOR HERE seems to be 
Outdoor Life: a feeling among the 

younger generation 
that the telescope sight has magical 
power. This feeling also prevails among 
those not well-acquainted with the glass 
sight. I use a telescope and some sports- 
men have asked me if I thought it was 
giving the squirrel a fair chance. Now 
I wonder if the advantages of a tele- 
scope sight really overshadow its dis- 
advantages that much. On a target 
range, where a sight is set for one 
standard distance, and all shots are 
made at that same distance, it is head 
and shoulders above any iron sight I 
ever used. In this case, the line of vision 
through the ‘scope is set to meet the 
path of the bullet at its point of impact 
at the target. In the field, it’s different. 
If you set a 'scope that is 1 in. about the 
barrel to meet the bullet at 100 ft., it will 
be about % in. under the line of sight 
at 25 ft., and the shooter must hold high. 
At 200 ft., it will be almost 1 in. above 
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the line of sight. This difference is more 
readily noticed with a ‘scope, because 
it is farther from the barrel than the 
open or peep sight, and raises the 
question of what range is most useful 
for the game the hunter is likely to find. 
If he will make a plot of the path of 
the bullet and line of vision through his 
’scope, he will find he has a problem 
worth solving. He will find also that the 
nearer the barrel he can put his ‘scope, 
the better his shooting and the less 
trouble he will have with elevation. I'd 
like to know the opinion of some other 
gun nuts on this question, and the ranges 
they find most useful for various game. 
—Kenneth Craig, Glenford, Ohio. 


Exception Noted 


HY is a story 

like Arthur Haw- 
thorne Carhart’s “Bare 
Hands Against a Maddened Buck” al- 
lowed to appear as a true incident in a 
magazine of the caliber of OuTpooR Lire? 
The whole story is a fantastic concoc- 
tion that doesn’t fit in at all. 

In particular, who is Mr. Bixby, who 
shoots 8 times at a running deer in 
the brush, with his “delicately balanced” 
.303 English which must have been an 
old Lee straight-pull? I'll admit that 


mo "DELICATELY 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





— BALANCED"? 
com MAYBE HE'S. 
ee, | A JUGGLER! 
aA meant 





it is almost twice as fast as any turn-bolt 
rifle, but does it or any .303 hold 8 shots? 
Or did Mr. Bixby also reload while the 
buck was running away? 

A few more stories like this, and a lot 
of sportsmen will be turning to Western 
stories.—Curtis R. Price, Detroit, Mich. 


One and Only .300 Savage 


EDITOR LTHOUGH I do not 
Outdoor Life: always agree with 

him, I enjoy Maj. 
Askins’s articles on arms and ammuni- 
tion. I am a veteran of the World War, 
having seen action on five different 
fronts in France and Belgium, and 
there’s a hell of a difference between 
range shooting and shooting in the field. 
Most of you editors base your answers 
on range shooting, usually under ideal 
conditions. I believe you all advocate 
too powerful rifles. 

I've shot a lot of different rifles, and 
I’m positive that the .300 caliber Savage 
lever-action is by far the best all-round 
rifle in the world. It is a better rifle than 
the .30/06 or the .348 Winchester and 
doesn’t knock your teeth out. My .300 
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dropped three bull moose cold and with 
only one shot for each. At that, I think 
a moose is much easier to bag than an 
Adirondack deer. The .300 Savage is 50 
percent faster than the other rifles 
mentioned, because of its easier handling 
and, with the 200-grain belted bullet, it 
has a deeper penetration than the awk- 
ward, hard-kicking .348 Winchester.— 
M. H. Agnew, Albany, N. Y. 


Brainy Pheasants 


NE thing I can 

never understand 
is why men who shoot 
pheasants have to write articles about 
it, trying to prove these are smart birds 
and hard to get. Unless I was in the 
habit of missing barn doors, I'd give my 
gun away if I ever missed a pheasant. 
And, as for being smart, I guess a 
pheasant is, if running hell-bent for 
election every time it gets scared takes 
brains. Why don’t these pheasant hunt- 
ers try grouse? Then they’d have some- 
thing to write about, and we'd believe 
them.—George T. Prentice, Boston, Mass. 


Do Antelope Shed Horns? 


EDITOR |X YOUR recent arti- 
Outdoor Life: cle, ‘Antelope to 
Order,” Jack O’Connor 
states that he would have to hurry up his 
trip because the antelope would be shed- 
ding their horns in a short time. Having 
lived in antelope country all my life, I 
have observed them closely. Never at 
any time of the year have I seen a buck 
that did not have horns; nor have I 
found any horns that have been shed. 
My friends and I are of the strong 
opinion that antelope do not at any time 
shed their horns. 
May we hear from someone on the 
subject ?—Richard Beardsley, Miles City, 
Mont. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


O NE of your writers 
said he knew 
antelope bucks 
their new 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
when 

shed their horns, and when 
horns are hard and bright. 

Are there any other hunters who know 
that antelope shed their horns? We 
have a close season on antelope in Texas, 
so all we can do is look at them, but I do 
know that our Texas antelope never 
shed their horns.—A. R. Brewton, La 
Grange, Tex. 
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No Nets for Him 


EDITOR HE USE of a land- 
Outdoor Life: ing net happens to 

be one of my pet 
peeves, and I can see nothing sporting or 
conducive to the fun of stream-fishing 
for trout in its use 

I’ve watched fishermen hook trout 
that could have furnished considerable 
sport if given half a chance. Instead, 
these anglers let the fish expend their 
energy in the meshes of nets. 

When a trout has really given you all 
that is in him, it isn’t any great problem 
to slide your hand along him, from tail 
to gill cleft, and pick him up. If he 


YEAH, DO AWAY 
WITH HOOKS AND 
WE'LL ALL BE 
HAPPY ! 
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takes exception to this and gives you 
another run or two, then the Red Gods 
have smiled on you again. 

The man who uses a net for trout on 
a stream appears to me to be far more 
concerned in getting meat than in en- 
joying fishing.—Mel Pearson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Geese and Goslings 


EDITOR i os the in- 
Outdoor Life: quiry of Jake J. 

Delsmann, I can say 
that the old-timers were both right and 
wrong. If you shoot an old gander lead- 
ing his flock of goslings making their 
first trip South, the goslings are very 
likely to come down. If you just break 
the gander’s wing, they will nearly al- 
ways come down. Although I have never 
actually seen it, I have heard from re- 
liable men that they can be driven or 
herded into a pen or inclosure, if they’re 
not crowded. 

On the other hand, if you shoot the 
leader of a flock of older geese, another 
gander will take his place and the flock 
will not even slow down in flight, much 
less come down. 

A year ago I broke the wing of a leader 
of a flock of about 10 or 12 Lesser Can- 
ada geese which landed in a plowed field 
some 250 yd. away. Every one of these 
turned back and, after circling a few 
times, and honking loudly, they all 
alighted around the old gander. They 
flew away only on my close approach. 
Even then they seemed loath to leave.— 
Homer E. Womack, Sinton, Tex. 


HAVE hunted geese 

in many sections of 
the country and of 
practically all varieties. On occasion I 
have killed the leader and perhaps two 
or three other geese of a flock; and, with- 
in three days, all geese in that flock have 
come back to the same lake where their 
leader had been killed. Consequently the 
entire flock has been exterminated. 

Without question, in cases like this, the 
natural leader of the young brood has 
been killed at the first volley. The young 
geese will continue to return under such 
conditions, just as will many varieties of 
ducks. 

I want to assure Mr. Delsmann that he 
can knock the leader out of hundreds of 
flocks of geese, and he will never see the 
geese promptly return. He may be cer- 
tain that the geese will move right on out 
of the country after having been shot at, 
unless they are a young flock. If the 
leader of a young flock has been killed, 
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the rest will return—probably the next 
morning or during the following night. 
George B. Spencer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HESITATE to ven- 

ture my opinion con- 
cerning the “Goose 
Mystery,” mentioned by Mr. Delsmann. 

I admit that I don’t know all the ans- 
wers, but I was brought up in the salt 
marsh section of the Texas coast, where 
I've shot geese almost every year since 
I was 12. 

Shooting down the leader doesn’t bring 
down the entire flock. However, the flock 
will sometimes circle back to a wounded 
goose and thus give the hunter a second 
shot. This is more likely to happen on 
dark, cloudy days and when the first shot 
scattered the geese in all directions. In 
trying to get together again, they seem to 
become confused.—Arthur Wallis, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
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Careless Hunters 


RIVERS’ licenses 

can be revoked to 
prevent highway ac- 
cidents, so why can’t we pass a law to 
prevent a hunter, who has shot some 
one by mistake, from obtaining a hunt- 
ing license or carrying a gun of any 
kind? This would not impose a hardship 
on the careful hunter and would make 
it much safer for all of us. The careless 
hunter is more dangerous than a crimi- 
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nal.—E. T. De Moss, Ames, Ia. 
For Men Only? 
EDITOR TTENTION, all you 


hunters. Since 
when has hunting be- 
woman’s sport? I read Mrs 
Tom Fithian’s request for letters from 
the fairer sex. I object! 
There are those milk-and-water hunt- 
ers who think of hunting as a sport you 


YAH, PUSH 
BUTTON CAMPS, 
WHERE'S MY 
INDIGESTION 
TABLETS ? 
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follow while living at a comfortable 
lodge in the flowery forest where you 
have every convenience of home. Those 
hunters can take their womenfolk if 
they want to. I sing a different song. 
When I think of hunting I think of 
swamps, wet clothes, unshaved faces, 
uncooked and _ insufficient food, not 
enough blankets. That is hunting with 
a capital H. It’s a sport for men only 
Let the women cook the game. The 
men can kill it—Doug Todd, Twin-Elm, 
Ontario. 


Handgun Buck 


EDITOR ERE is an actual in- 


Outdoor Life: cident that might 
interest hunters who 
go forth in season to bag their deer 


with anything from a .25/20 caliber rifle 
to a cannon 


Last year, while the hunting season 
was open in northern Minnesota, two 
local men, one a dentist and the other 


a veterinarian, saw what was possibly 
the greatest feat with a firearm in these 
North woods. These two men, with a 
guide, known as Eric the Swede, were 
making a short drive toward the point 
of an island. Not far away and unknown 
to them, another party was making a 
drive. Out of the muskeg sprang a big 


five-point buck. Eric carried only a .32 
caliber revolver. He fired four shots 
at the buck and hit him squarely in the 
seat of the pants. After tracking the 
buck for about 40 rods, they found him 
lying in a small swamp.—Ronald M., 
Meier, McIntosh, Minn. 


Bullhead Menace 


OME of the ponds 

in the north country 
contain many small 
bullheads, which are the bane of a trout 
fisherman's existence when it is neces- 
sary for him to use bait in order to 
capture the lazy fontinalis of the month 
of August. I have, furthermore, read 
that the bullhead eat trout spawn and 
thus interfere greatly with the natural 
increase of the squaretail. Certainly 
they must eat up much of the available 
food supply where they are numerous. 

There is probably nothing to be done 
about the matter in public waters; but 
wouldn't it be possible, where private 
owners can be brought to agree, to net 
or trap most of these fish?—E. G. Krael- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This Fish Bit Twice 


N A recent issue Ar- 
thur Francis Mece- 
Bride, Florida ichthy- 
ologist, is given as authority for the 
statement that a fish that gets away is 
never caught again on the same day. 

On the 18th of March, Louis Garman 
and A. Marcus (both of Sarasota, Fla.) 
and I were catching groupers on one of 
the reefs out in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Garman got a bite, started to pull 
in a pretty good-sized fish, and got him 
close to the boat when the line broke, 
About 15 minutes later I got a bite and 
landed a 5-lb. grouper. 

Mr. Garman’s hook, with the piece of 
mullet still on it, was embedded in its 
gullet. The hook had 3 ft. of piano-wire 
leader and about 2 ft. of Mr. Garman’s 
line still attached. The mullet was plain- 
ly visible—the hook having prevented it 
from being taken into the stomach. I 
mention this to disprove any claim that 
the fish might have been hooked acci- 
dentally. 

While it would appear that, having 
gone through one experience of being 
hooked, a fish would not hanker for an- 
other the same day, perhaps this old boy 
was extra tough and proved an excep- 
tion to the rule.—J. T. Hillyer, Chicago, 
Til. 
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White for Hunters? 


DON'T think that 

Winslow Watson of 
Seattle, Wash., is very 
considerate of his fellow sportsmen who 
are unfortunate enough not to be able 
to distinguish red or green from brown. 
If he were color-blind, would he like to 
give up hunting? No! 

Instead of wearing red hats or coats, 
why not wear a bit of white, which 
shows up much better even to a color- 
blind person? 

Some will say you are too conspicuous 
to the deer; but if deer see you at all, 
the color makes little difference.—Mar- 
shall Hopper, Oakland, Calif. 
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SOMETHING ELSE 
FOR THE BOYS 
TO ARGUE, 

ABOUT: 
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By 
EARL NAVE 


It took a long time to figure out 
a way to get the hook far out on 
Columbine Lake. But it was a mag- 
ic method, as Billy Gillick shows 
above. At left: The day's catch 
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Trout in July 


THERE WERE LUNKERS APLENTY IN THE HIGH 


OU don’t expect to find January 

fishing in July, but anything is 

possible in California, a state 

which has within its borders not 
only the highest but the lowest points 
of land in all the forty-eight states. In 
one morning we went from a land 
warmed by a hot summer’s sun to one 
where winter had forgotten the calen- 
dar. While our teeth did a vigorous 
shag, and fingers were almost too 
numbed to turn our reel handles, we 
caught trout, big trout, with snow all 
around us, in an alpine lake whose 
shores were edged with ice. The best 
things in hunting and fishing you have 
to work and suffer for, and that’s just 
what we had to do. But I’d go through 
all the discomfort again at any time 
for fishing as good. 

Last July my brother Clyde, my 
nephew Bob Beckwith, and I were 
spending several weeks in trout fishing 
at Silver City, a summer resort in the 
High Sierras of California. Silver City 
is about two miles from Mineralking, 
an old mining town which once had a 
population of 1,500 miners, but now has 
become a summer resort and pack 








SIERRAS, BUT CASTING ABOUT FOR A WAY TO 


HOOK THEM INVOLVED A LOT OF PAPER WORK 


station. Bob’s father, Cliff Beckwith, 
drove up from the valley nearly every 
week-end to fish with us. We had fished 
half a dozen of the smaller lakes, but 
hadn’t caught a trout over ten inches 
long. And we were sick of fingerlings. 
We wanted something that would really 
give us a play. As worms had proved 
the best lure, every time that Cliff drove 
up he brought us more of them. 

Now and then we'd hear local resi- 
dents tell stories of the big trout taken 
in Columbine Lake the 
summer before, and it 
got so that we had Col- 
umbine on our minds. 
“Not one under a foot 
long,”’ was the way the 
stories started, and not 
a single foot-long trout 
had we caught. One day 
a packer told us that two 
fishermen had ridden up 
to Sawtooth Pass on 
saddle horses, and from 
there had walked down 
to the lake and taken a 
fine mess of lunky trout. 
We showered the packer 


with questions, and learned that it 
would take us four hours to walk to the 
pass. But, once there, it would be only 
a half hour’s descent to the lake. We 
all were sure that if horses could climb 
to the pass, we could. While we talked 
it over, an old friend of ours, Billy 
Gillick, rolled in. As my brother had 


“et somethin’ ”’ and wasn’t up to par, it 
was Billy who made the fourth of our 
party. 

We started early in the morning, and 

























Above: There was a powerful strike, 
and the supple rod bent as a giant 
Loch Leven made such a game fight 
that the eager fisherman teetered 


An arctic wind, chilled by ice 
and snow, was blowing; but the 
Sierra 
mind. He was netting a whopper 


angler at left didn't 
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drove to where the trail to Sawtooth 
Pass turns off. It was 6 o’clock when 
we left our cars for the long climb. 


After more puffing than I like to think 
about, we finally got to the pass, and 
were over 11,000 feet above sea level. 
South of us, on the same ridge, was 
Sawtooth Peak, more than 1,000 feet 
higher than we were. Looking back to 
the west, our parked cars looked like 
pinheads. To the east we could see 
Columbine Lake, hedged in by high, 
rocky bluffs. It looked black and cold. 

Now our trail was under snow, and 
we had to guess just where. We finally 
stopped guessing and took the shortest 
route to the lake. After several spills, 
we reached the head of the lake. 

The lake banks were heaped with 
snow, but the water looked clear enough. 
Splash! A big trout jumped out in the 
middle of the lake. Pop! went another. 
We almost upset our can of worms as 
we each scrambled to get a big, fat bait. 
The sun was shining, but you wouldn't 
have known it. A cold wind, chilled by 
ice and snow, bit right through our 
clothing. Our fingers were numbed. 
We couldn't sit still and wait for a bite. 
We had to keep moving. 

For half an hour we fished the upper 
end of the lake without a strike. All 
the trout were jumping too far out in 
the lake to be reached with our casts 
Getting discouraged, we picked up our 
equipment and went to the lower end. 
There was a thin skin of ice on the lake 
at that end, but the wind was blowing it 
away from the rocky shores. To add 
to the scene of Arctic desolation, islands 
of snow drifted here and there on the 
water at the whim of the wind. 

Cliff and Billy plowed through the 
snow to a big flat rock, while Bob and 
I mounted another about fifty yards 
from theirs. Ours was the better choice. 
It offered a good windbreak. By the 
time we were ready to start fishing 


there, the wind had hustled the ice well 


out into the lake. Good-sized trout were 
doing some fancy tumbling—too far 
away to be reached. 

A cold quarter of an hour went by. 
Then Cliff whooped, as he hooked into 
the first Loch Leven. I stopped fishing, 
grabbed my camera, and hustled over 
to take pictures. When I got there, 
Cliff had a big trout churning up the 
snow where he was standing. Optimism 
had fallen to a new low before Cliff 
made this capture, but now things 
looked _ brighter. Nevertheless, the 
promise of better fishing was unful- 
filled. We fished and fished—-without 
luck. The big trout were still jumping 
beyond the reach of our casts. What 
they jumped at was a mystery. It was 
too cold for flies to be hatching. 

30b and I again changed our loca- 
tion, seeking the south side of the lake, 
only to find drifting ice and snow col- 
lecting there. We tried spinners. Once 
in a while a big trout would make a 
pass at them. But it must have been 
all in fun. Not one of them took hold. 
We went back to Cliff and Billy, freez- 
ing on their rock. We hunted for some- 
thing that would float our hooks out to 
where the trout were. But there were 
neither trees nor shrubs, only stones. 

At 11:30 we ate lunch to restore 
body heat. Little was said as we ate. 
Had we gone to all this trouble for just 
one trout? Bob was studying a piece 
of waxed paper in which a sandwich 
had been wrapped. No one paid much 
attention as he put a worm on his hook, 
slipped the point of the hook through 
the very edge of the paper, and set it 
afloat like a toy boat. However, we 
quickly became interested when we saw 
the wind take that paper float toward 
the middle of the lake, while Bob paid 
out his line. The paper looked like a 
tiny white dot when Bob twitched his 
rod. The resistance of the paper to the 
water was enough to free the hook, and 
hook and worm started for the bottom. 
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Tantalizing business, this having to 
wait for the paper boat to drift out 
to the place where fish were feeding 





Bob let it settle for a few minutes be- 
fore he began to bring it in with slow 
pulls. Then it happened. The rod took 
a curve, and Bob let out a yell. He had 
a trout. His paper boat had delivered 
a full cargo! 

Living in water as icy as that, the 
trout just had to be gamy, and it was. 
First he bored. Then he came madly 
splashing to the top. Then he raced 
around the rocky point to get away 
from there. All the time Bob kept up a 
steady stream of whoops. Finally he 
drew the trout into shallow water, and 
slipped the net under him. The trout 
measured over fifteen inches—by no 
means so large as some of the fish we 
could see jumping, but quite good enough. 
We all stood around gloating as though 
we'd never seen a trout like that before. 

By the time I had disentangled my- 
self from the camera, Bob and I saw 
that Cliff and Billy had commandeered 
all the waxed paper, and were coolly 
dividing it between them. Bob and I 
came down with loud yells of protest. 
It was decided, in convention assem- 
bled, that all the waxed paper, includ- 
ing those wads that had been thrown 
away before Bob had his great inspira- 
tion, should be put into a common pool, 
and then equitably divided. 

From then on there was a constant 
flotilla of little paper boats out on the 
lake. Billy hooked the next fish and, as 
it headed for a big pile of snow float- 
ing around on the water, he abandoned 
his flat rock and ran along the lake’s 
rim so that he could handle the fish 
better. It took him some time before 
he had the trout drawn out upon a bed 
of snow. 

Those trout usually followed the bait 
in from deep water until it was forty 
or fifty feet from shore. Then they 
grabbed it. After several fish were lost, 
we found that time had to be given, 


When their best casts fell short, Bob Beckwith 
had the bright idea of making a waxed-paper 
sandwich wrapper bridge the gap. Here he 
fastens the hook so that it can be jerked 
loose when the toy skiff has done its work 
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after the bait had first been 
taken, for them to swallow 
the worm. Otherwise, if you 
struck at the bite, the hook 
would be pulled right out of 
the fish’s mouth. If the trout 
struck some distance out, by 
the time you had brought 
them in near shore the fight 
had been pretty well taken 
out of them. But if they hit 
the bait quite near the shore, 
they fought all over the 
place. That one was hard to 
figure out, but it was so. 

All the time we were fish- 
ing we were concerned about 
the rapid depletion of our 
supply of waxed paper. You 
couldn’t use it twice. Once 
you'd twitched your hook 
from a piece of it, the paper 
was beyond redemption. One 
piece of paper, one trout. By 
3:30 in the afternoon it was 
all used up, and our fishing 
was done. But there were 
seventeen fine Loch Levens, 
all over a foot long, lying on 
their bed of snow. 

Thinking of the climb be- 
fore us, and wishing to be 
rid of all extra weight, we 
dressed our fish right there, 
and found them frozen stiff. 
By the time we had finished, 
our fingers were almost in 
the same condition. Then we 
packed our fish in our creels, 
with snow all around them. 
It isn’t often that you can 
catch trout and have the 
means of icing them right 
at hand. 

It took us nearly an hour 
to get to Sawtooth Pass, and 


lt was an awe-inspiring sight 
to see Columbine Lake from far- 
away Sawtooth Pass. Below: Hit- 
ting the sunset trail for home 
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another hour to go from there to our 
cars. But the satisfaction that comes 
with success made the way seem short. 
It was a queer experience to wade 
through the snow, the cold wind chill- 
ing us through and through, reach the 
pass, and then descend toward sum- 
mer. Every step down the slope toward 
the car seemed to bring a higher tem- 
perature. Within a short period of time 
we had gone from chill and shivering 
to perspiration and the feeling of being 
overdressed. Fishing and hunting are 
sports of contrasts. The contrasts we 
experienced were truly violent. 
During our leg-tiring return trip, 
we all decided that we'd carry along 
enough waxed paper to load a pack- 
horse the next time we go to that 
lake of eternal January. There are 
several ways to skin a feline, and 
there must be fifty-seven ways to 
catch a trout. It took Columbine 
Lake to show us a fifty-eighth! 
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HIS story really starts a good many years 

ago. I was living in northern Arizona 

then, in the midst of as good mule-deer 

country as can be found in the United 
States. It was a case of being embarrassed by 
riches, since there were so many hunting spots 
that I could never get around to all of them. 
Some were famous all over Arizona. Others, 
just as good, were celebrated only locally. 

One of these is the Slate Mountain section 
an area of high volcanic peaks, cinder cones, 
wide parks knee-high with rich yellow gramma 
grass. Turkeys range on the mountain slopes, 
antelope wheel and maneuver, flash their white 
rump patches in the parks. But primarily it is 
mule-deer country. The animals feed clear up 
into thick fir and spruce of the high peaks in the 
summer, then drift gradually down before the 
chill of approaching autumn. Their winter range 
around Slate Mountain is thinly timbered, but it 
abounds in canyons where they can get out of 
the wind, and it has plenty of winter feed in the 
shape of dwarf juniper and cliff rose—or buck 
brush, as the natives call it. 

Almost from the first, I was aware of Slate 
Mountain's local fame as buck country, but I al- 
ways got a buck somewhere else before I got 
around to hunting there. It took some plain and 
fancy stories to draw me in there—and I got 
them. A cowboy told me how he had ridden into 
a little canyon one windy day and jumped out a 
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Thirstily | drank from the canteen. Then | looked up—and dived for my rifle 


Slate Mountain 


| was pleased with 
my kill, a handsome 
seven-pointer; but 
he wasn't so big as 
the chap | was after 
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HE KNEW HIS GAME, AND HE COULD HAVE SWORN THAT 
NO ARIZONA MULE DEER IS BIG ENOUGH TO WEIGH IN 
AT NEARLY 400 POUNDS—BUT SEEING IS BELIEVING 





On the trip back to camp, Slim's 
horse had all that he could carry 
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Patriarch 


bunch of fifteen or twenty big bucks. A 
woodcutter told me how he saw deer 
there every time he went in. The super- 
visor of the national forest told me a 
dozen tales calculated to make any hun- 
ter’s mouth water. And through all 
these stories, an account of one partic- 
ular big buck ran like a theme song. 
One hunter who had seen him in gray 
dawn thought for a moment that he was 
an elk and did not shoot until too late. 
Others had grown so excited at a 
glimpse of him that buck fever made 
their bullets go wild. 

The upshot was that I decided to in- 
vestigate the section where this big 
buck ran. It was the first day of the 
1933 season, and as I drove out there I 
felt a bit foolish. In the first place, the 
stories of the Slate Mountain area 
sounded too good to be true. In the sec- 
ond, hunting for one particular buck is 
usually about like searching for the tra- 
ditional needle in the traditional hay- 
stack. 

Well, my first Slate Mountain hunt 
was pretty uneventful—except that I 
got lost and that I’m convinced I saw 
the patriarch himself. Alone, I pulled 
up into a little canyon, changed to hob- 
nails, took a quart canteen, a candy 
bar, and my Springfield, and set out. I 
circled the mountain high up where 
most of the canyons headed, edging 


along on slippery pine needles. I saw 
lots of deer sign that day and also some 
deer, mostly does and fawns and a few 
small bucks. To the north, over tawny 
grasslands spotted with purple patches 
of juniper, I could see the scarlet gash 
of the Grand Canyon overlined with the 
blue of the famous Kaibab. To the 
northeast lay the pink and mauve and 
yellow emptiness of the Painted Desert. 

Dusk was gathering when I started 
down the mountain. I had been in sun- 
shine, 1,500 feet above the plain, but as 
I went down it grew swiftly dark, and 
when I came out of the canyon I had 
chosen I found it wasn’t the one in 
which I had parked the car. I 
never been inside a cow, but if it is 
darker there it is plenty dark. I could 
see my hand before my face, but that is 
about all. Further, I was in country 
strewn with volcanic bowlders and cut 
with draws that dropped straight for 
fifteen or twenty feet. 

Afterwards, when my friends twitted 
me about the experience, I maintained 
that I was not lost. It was the car that 
was lost. Dimly in the starlight I could 
see familiar mountain peaks bulking 
black against the horizon. I knew with- 
in a quarter of a mile where I was, but 
I could have passed within ten feet of 
my car without seeing it. So I built a 
fire on the lee side of a dead pine, made 


have 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


myself a bed of pine needles, and caught 
some sleep. 

When the first gray of dawn came, I 
picked up my rifle and went back to the 
car, which I located without trouble. I 
was hungry and I was thirsty, so I 
opened an iron ration and took a drink 
from the canteen. 

Then I looked up—and there was the 
biggest buck I'd ever seen. 

Actually he looked as big as a horse, 
and his antlers were so enormous that 
they showed plainly in spite of the fact 
that he was more than 200 yards away 
and in the gloom of timber. I dived for 
my rifle, but the buck disappeared just 
as I threw off the safety. I spent an 
hour that morning trying to find him, 
but his big tracks showed that he was 
long gone. So I went back to town, and 
to coffee and scrambled eggs and the 
reproaches of a frightened wife who 
didn’t like her husband to stay out all 
night without telling her about it in 
advance. 

The memory of that enormous buck 
haunted me, and two days later my wife 
and I were back there with food and 
bed rolls and hope in our hearts. As we 
drove through a big open park east of 
Slate Mountain we saw a herd of forty 
or fifty antelope, so when my wife said 
calmly, “A big buck just ran into that 
draw!”” I (Continued on page 79) 





We were hunting in rough country, more than 8,000 feet above sea level; but you discount hardship when you end up with a bag like this 
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‘Look Out for the Dogs!’ 
























HEN New Hampshire 

is mentioned, you get 

a mental picture of 

the White Mountains, 
rugged and stately, of the Profile 
and the Notch, just as Maine 
brings visions of hundreds of 
square miles of wilderness, stud- 
ded with lakes and streams. 

But New Hampshire has a 
wilderness no less wild, and to 
find it you go up to the northern 
tip of the state. If you are not 
well up on your geography, it is 
somewhat confusing when you 
get there to find that the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is not only north 
but west of you, and that Ottawa 
is almost due west. In fact, you are 
pretty far north, and you find heavy 
clothing comfortable if you go there in 
June, as I did. Spring, at my New 
Jersey home, was flirting with summer. 
The faded petals of lilac and apple blos- 
soms had fallen several weeks previous- 
ly. But there in northern New Hamp- 
shire, we had overtaken the spring. The 
apple trees and lilacs were in full blos- 
som, and spring flowers carpeted the 
woods. It gave you a queer feeling, as 
though somehow spring had _ been 
turned back. 


The lordly Connecticut River rises in” 


Lakes. Those who 
lower stretches, 


the Connecticut 
know it only in its 
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| pushed upstream 
in short, groping 
steps, with an oc- 
casional shuddery 
drop into a hole 
I'd failed to see 


Seated on a sunny 
rock, two of the 
anglers compared 
notes. In Chick's 
creel were three 


fish; Bill had two 


By ALLEN PARSONS 


broad, deep, navigable by ships, and 
tainted with the pollution of a hundred 
cities, would find it hard to believe 
that its headwaters belong to one and 
the same stream. Up there it is a trout 
river, with rushing rapids, unwadable 
pools, rocky cliffs, and big bowlders. 
Its water is cold and clear. On oc- 
casions it yields satisfactory catches of 
rainbow and brown trout, with some 
really large ones. Which is why we 
were there. 

We had been headed for the Andros- 
coggin River, a stream I'd always 


Despite that friendly warning, four 
anglers, out to fish a stream they 


didn’t know, were caught off guard 


wanted to fish, and which, though it 
rises in Maine, flows south for some 
miles in New Hampshire. Going north 
on the Connecticut River highway, we 
planned to turn off at Groveton, and 
then go east and north to Errol, on the 
Androscoggin. But along toward sun- 
set we stopped at a wayside lunch 
room for a snack. It was a lucky stop. 
As we took our perches on the high 
stools at the counter, the proprietor 
and his helper were busy admiring 
some trout that had just been emptied 
from a creel onto a newspaper. It de- 
veloped that the boss had been playing 
hooky by spending the day in fishing. 
One of the trout was a rainbow weigh- 
ing nearly three pounds, and there was 
another that would go about half as 
much. Supper was temporarily forgot. 
“Where in Sam Hill did you catch 
those fish?” I asked, taking fire 
at once. 

Bill began to heft the larger 
trout, saying in a dazed sort of 
way, “Gee, what a fish. What a 
fish!’’ Redge, in his interest, tried 
to light an empty pipe, while the 
always quiet Chick said nothing 
but listened, a glint in his eyes. 

“Up above here, on the Con- 
necticut,” was the lunch man’s 
answer. 

“How far up?” 

“Well, while there’s trout fish- 
ing from North Stratford up, if 
you know the water, I like it best 
above Colebrook. There’s more 
bounce to the water up there.” 

The lunch man had caught his 
fish on worms, but he told us we 
ought to get some good fly fish- 
ing. He added a clincher: “I’ve 
seen trout come out of it that 
weighed five pounds!” 

“Let’s forget the Androscoggin,” sug- 
gested Chick. “This looks good enough 
for me.” 

We had our supper and, as we were 
driving away, the lunch man came to 
the door of his little restaurant and 
yelled something after us. Redge stuck 
his head out of the car window and 
called back, “O.K. Thanks!” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“Something about ‘Look out for the 
dogs,’”’ explained Redge. 

That puzzled us. The best solution 
was offered by Bill. “Probably some 
farmer up there has some ugly dogs, 
and he’s warning us.” 

We got our licenses, spent the night 
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at Colebrook, and in the dew and chill 
of a mountain morning, drove on up 
the river next day. After some miles 
we came to a stretch that looked prom- 
ising, and our car erupted eager fisher- 
men. As it happened, I was the only 
one of the four who was equipped with 
long waders. The others had hip boots, 
certainly not the gear for that stream. 
Even up there the Connecticut is some- 
thing of a river, with a heavy current 
and many deep pockets that are un- 
wadable at such stage of the water. I 
entered the river first—and before I'd 
taken six steps, the water was up to 
my waist and I was fighting to keep 
my feet. 

“You fellows had better keep close to 
shore,” I advised. “This river is a 
brute. It fools you.” 

In the shadow of high banks and 
trees, the bottom was not clearly vis- 
ible, and my progress upstream was a 
series of short, groping steps, with now 
and then a shuddery drop into a hole 
which I had not seen. What with the 
fierce current pounding at my legs, I 
soon found that it was folly to rest my 
weight upon a foot until I was sure 
where it was going to land. If, as I 
balanced myself on one foot and braced 
myself with my long-handled landing 
net, I felt a good-sized rock on the 
stream bed with my advancing foot, I 
had to step around it rather than over 
it, and that was not always easy. In 
deference to the predilection of rain- 
bow trout for something red, I had tied 
on a No. 10 Royal Coachman dry fly. 

Redge, always daring, picked out a 
flat and shallow-appearing stretch of 
water and thought he would wade 
across the river to tackle some nice 
runs on the other side. He hadn't 
reached the middle before he was over 
his boots and yelling for help. The cur- 
rent was so strong and the bottom so 
rough that he couldn’t rub his feet 
along the stream bed and so keep both 
feet in contact with it, and when he 
lifted a foot to try to retreat, the cur- 
rent nearly knocked him over. With 
the aid of the invaluable long-handled 


Redge was cured of adventuring. After finding the river unwad- 
able, he kept near shore, but even so he took some nice trout 
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landing net, I got far enough out to 
extend a helping hand. As he emptied 
his boots on the bank, he told us that 
he was cured of adventuring and that, 
from then on, whatever water he 
couldn’t reach from near shore would 
go unfished, so far as he was con- 
cerned. I rounded a bend, and lost sight 
of the others. 

For a while nothing happened, though 
I made cast after cast. The chill of the 
morning had got the trout down, and 
the lunch man might have been a 
Munchausen for all I could see to the 
contrary. But it was fun, shooting the 
fly over waters I couldn’t wade out to. 
A great blue heron flapped ponderously 
past me, his long legs hanging like ski 
poles. A black duck jumped a little 
ahead, and went upstream like a feath- 
ered bullet. Some usual accompaniment 
of much of my fishing seemed to be 
missing. Then I realized what it was: 
there was no automobile road near by, 
with its stream of honking cars and 
their trails of gas fumes. 

The sun rose over the forest across 
the river. Its warmth was welcome 
not only to me but to the trout. As soon 
as its light was on the water I saw a 
rise, a good sixty feet away, in an eddy 
below a big bowlder. Out went the 
Royal Coachman to pay a visit. The 
fly landed beautifully on the curl of 
water that swept around the bowlder, 
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and swung along the edge of the eddy 
below. There came an immediate splash. 
Up went my wrist. The rod arched, and 
the line became as taut as a fiddle 
string. Whoopee! I had made acquaint- 
ance with the fabled rainbows of the 
Connecticut. 

Even if the rainbow trout were not 
beautiful, even were he not so tooth- 
some in the pan, we’d love him because 
of his superlative jumping talents. As 
soon as this fish found his liberty 
threatened, he skittered over the river 
in a series of jumps, and the tip of my 
rod was continually bowing in obei- 
sance. When he found that was no go, 
he decided to go down river, and the 
deuce with me. Then my stout five- 
ounce rod showed the honest workman- 
ship it’s been proving for fifteen years. 
It wouldn't do for that fish to go below. 
I brought the rod up and back of my 
shoulder and hung on, hoping that the 
2x point of my leader would hold. 

It did. The rainbow again came out 
of the water, and the sun shone on the 
pink streak along its rounded side, and 
upon silver as bright as any ever mined 
in Nevada. Upstream he came, more 
slowly this time, and soon was finning 
wearily in a run about ten feet from 
me. There he stuck. I tried to wade 


nearer, but the water was too deep. 
Then 
strutted its 


long-handled net 
page 73) 


again the 
(Continued on 






Upstream was a low wall of water, boiling with 
short logs, grinding, upshooting, and spinning. 
With help, | managed somehow to climb to safety 
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M. CLAYTON HOYLE, A VETERAN, 
TELLS YOU EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO KNOW BEFORE YOU TRY YOUR 


HAND AT THIS ENGROSSING SPORT 


URF fishing is a sport with a future. Many per- 
sons find salt-water still fishing and trolling too 
slow to suit them; but with surf fishing, as 
with fly-fishing for trout, salmon, or black bass, 

there is almost continuous action that of itself gives 

pleasure. The strike of a fish, the play it gives you— 
these are only part of a series of actions all of which 
are pleasurable and some of which are exciting. The 
satisfaction of a long cast, well made, is only a little 

less enjoyable than the actual capture of a fish. I 
have yet to find any fisherman who once tries surf 

casting who does not become enthusiastic. It is to 

help the novice so that he may share in this fine sport 
that I here describe the tackle, rig, baits, and meth- 
ods of surf fishing. 

I like a rod of a good grade of split Tonkin cane, 
nine feet, eight inches over all, including the spring 
butt of thirty-two inches. The weight of the seven- 
foot tip may vary all the way from nine ounces up to 
fourteen ounces, though I prefer the lighter weights. 
For beginners I would recommend a thirteen-ounce 
tip with the regular thirty or thirty-two-inch spring 
butt, and can see no advantage in a longer butt. I 
like to have the extra length on the tip, where the 
play is. There are both single and double-built tips. 
My preference is for a double-built tip no shorter 
than seven feet. 

Your rod should have a locking reel seat. Per- 
sonally, I like one with a double nut on a rolled thread 
rather than a cut thread, as sand gets into the cut 
threads, and is an annoyance when removing the reel. 
Your rod should be equipped with the big, stainless- 
steel, triple-chromium-plated guides and tip top. 
These are as hard as glass and smooth as ice, will 
neither break nor crack, and salt water has no effect 
on them. Many a good line has been ruined by a 
cracked agate guide or tip top. 

There are many good makes of reels, but few of 
these were adapted to surf fishing with squids until 
recently, since they could not retrieve the line fast 
enough to insure success. If you fish with bait, that’s 
another story. Don’t buy a reel of less than 300-yard 
capacity, or with a multiplying ratio of less than 
three to one. Your reel should have a star drag. 
Such a reel, full of nine-thread line to within a quar- 
ter inch of the cross bars, will take in line pretty 
fast. My own reel of this type can easily be taken 
apart, and after I have pushed in the little free-spool 
gadget on top, there’s nothing more to worry about. 
It pops into gear the instant I want to retrieve line 
and squid. A cheap reel is poor economy, and a good 
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reel should be kept well oiled and 
greased, so that it will serve you long 
and well. Carry a little squirt oil can 


basket and, in an 
oil the bearings at 


with you in your 
afternoon’s fishing, 
least twice. 

A very important part of your outfit 
is the line. Most persons use lines that 
not only are too large, but also too soft 
and cheap in quality. Lines made for 
trolling and still fishing are unsatisfac- 
tory. You will continually be casting 
off your squid with such, for they take 
on a lot of knots and kinks and are 
prone to backlash. A big line will back- 
lash more often than a small one. For 
a little higher price you can get a 
quality line made especially for surf 
casting, and most of our line manu- 
facturers make such lines. 

My preference is for a No. 18—not 
eighteen-thread—-pure Irish linen, 100 
lea, special surf-casting line. This line 
tests twenty-seven pounds dry. It will 
take care of any fish up to seventy 
pounds with proper handling, and you 
needn’t worry about any striped bass or 
bluefish breaking it. You can buy such 
a line in several different sizes—12, 18, 
and 21. The No. 12 size is six-thread; 
No. 18, nine-thread; and the No. 21 is a 
little smaller than fifteen-thread. This 
line is put out by numbers, not by 
thread. 

Some twelve years ago I was surf 
casting on the southern shore of 
Martha’s Vineyard, in Massachusetts. I 
was using a regulation fifteen-thread 
linen line, and it was soft and raggy. 
There were two other fishermen on the 
beach—one a large, powerfully built 
man with arms like an ape, the other a 
small chap but muscular. Both were 
very good casters, the big fellow con- 
sistently making very long casts out to 
where a school of bluefish was feeding. 
I could not get that far out, and had to 
be content with an occasional straggler. 
I looked the big man’s outfit over and 
asked some questions. He told me his 
line was a twenty-one thread, 100 lea, 
surf-casting line put out by a leading 
maker. Up to then I hadn’t known such 
a line was available. All those I had 
tried soon got soft and ragged with use. 
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Sand will ruin a reel: 
it second nature to thrust the 
rod butt into the sand instead 
of laying it down on the beach 


Some time later I was out 
fishing in a catboat with 
a manufacturer of fish 
lines. 

“Why don’t some of you 


so make 


fellows make a real, hon- 
est-to-goodness, surf-cast- 
ing line?’ I asked him. 
‘‘Something with the 


strength of a fifteen- 
thread line, the size of a 
nine-thread, and one that 
won’t kink or backlash 
easily. It also should stay 
hard, be waterproof, and 
not swell.” 

“That’s some order,” he 
told me. “But if you'll 
write me a letter when I 
get back to the factory, 
giving me your sugges- 
tions as how to overcome 
present defects in lines, I'll 
write to our factory in 
Ireland and ask them to 
see what they can do.” 

I wrote the letter and, 
three months later, received a 300-yard 
spool of this line. I put it on my reel 
and gave it a good workout. It was the 
sweetest-running line I’d ever seen, and 
just what I'd asked for. That was the 
No. 18, and I still use it. 

In running the line upon your reel, 
put a small, round stick through the 
several spools, and get a friend to hold 
the ends of the stick so that all six 
spools will turn. Tie the first end to 
your reel arbor, and wind evenly until 
you have put it all on your reel. If pos- 
sible, fill your reel to within 
inch of the cross bars. Later, as the 
line wears, you can reverse it. If you 
are careful in putting it on, the line will 
be free of twists and knots, and evenly 
laid upon the reel. You will get 
backlashes with a reel that is full than 
you will with one that’s only half full. 


a quarter 


fewer 


You will need a worsted thumb cot, 
and a little leather harness to hold it se- 
curely to the wrist. With this thumb 
cot you will get a more delicate thumb- 
ing of the line, you won’t burn your 
thumb, and your line will last longer. 
Wear is on the thumb rather than on 
the line, for it, rather than the line, 
takes up the fine sand. 

Next in your equipment comes a good 
rod belt that will hold the butt of your 
rod low enough so that your reel is 
about halfway between your waist and 
your breastbone. If higher up, the posi- 
tion will tire your arms and back when 
reeling. This belt should fit you, protect 
you from chafing and injury, have an 
open top, and, most important, should 
not be so low as to hang between your 
legs 

Small odds and ends I find useful in- 
clude a twenty-two-inch trout creel to 
carry small gear in, a water bottle, a 
pork-rind bottle, an army medical case 
for carrying my metal squids, sinkers, 
swivels, fish finders, leaders——both steel 
and gut—-extra hooks, and so on. I use 
a canvas pack sack to carry my fish. 

As for clothing, you can depend upon 
getting wet, so wear any old thing from 
a bathing suit to an old suit of clothes. 


I wear a good woolen shirt and shorts, 
wade right in, and take it. 


I was cured of wearing waders and 
shown the usefulness of a canvas pack 
sack several years ago. It was a warm 


sunny afternoon, with a south wind, 
and a good surf running. I drove over 
to the West Tisbury Opening on the 


southern shore of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Only one other fisherman was there, a 
good surf caster, who had taken a dozen 


striped bass from the same beach the 
day before. I had on my high trout 
waders and my best suit of clothes, as 
I didn’t intend to stay long. I asked 
Harry, the other man, how they 
were biting. (Continued on page 66) 


IF YOU FOUND THIS ARTICLE WORTH WHILE— 
Watch for our August issue! It contains another in our 


pioneering series of “Magic Eye" photos of champions in i 


action. 


surf-rod distance caster. 


This time it's Jack Clayton, world’-roeerd - 
You'll marvel at 


shots of a single cast that show you ust 
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By 
EDWIN TEALE 


Fisherman-Priest 


PEOPLE TRAVEL MILES TO SEE HIS PRIVATE 
MUSEUM— AND IT’S WORTH A SECOND LOOK 


Father Zakrevsky, above, spends a great deal of time at his desk 
sorting and cleaning the varied items in his colorful collection 
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The frog and spinner, above, were 
the first items in the collection 





The weedless lures here have hooks 
that spring out when the fish bite 


AN you imagine 1,300 persons 
traveling half a hundred miles 
just to look at your fishing 
tackle ? 

That is what happened last spring 
when the Rev. L. Zakrevsky, fisherman- 
priest of the little coal-mining town 
of Mt. Carmel, Pa., held open house for 
anglers. They came early in the morn- 
ing, during the day, late at night. 
They walked. They drove. They ar- 
rived by train. And what they saw was 
probably the most fascinating private 
collection of hooks and lures in America. 

More than 10,000 separate items fill 
the Mt. Carmel home museum. They 
overflow from Father Zakrevsky’s bed- 
room into his study, his garage, his 
sundry closets. As other men with 
hobbies go over their stamps or putter 
around the garden, he sorts, cleans, 
and catalogues his vast collection of 
angling aids. 

All lures made with hair, fur, or 
feathers go into mothproof boxes and 
every plug gets a periodical coating of 
high-gloss automobile polish. In a stout 
record book Father Zakrevsky files in- 
formation on the infinitely varied items. 
He can tell you where each came from, 
who manufactured it, and the date 





when it reached his home museum. 

Of all the thousands of lures on 
display, none is stranger than a crude- 
ly constructed rubber mouse. It was 
made by a man who drives the hearse 
for a Mt. Carmel undertaker. For 
three months, he spent odd moments 
pinching and molding rubber from the 
heel of a discarded shoe into the tail, 
legs, body, ears, and nose of the make- 
believe rodent. Before he donated it 
to Father Zakrevsky’s angling museum, 
he tried it out and reported that a 
famished and nearsighted fish mistook 
it for a real mouse and struck at the 
bait. 

The rubber-heel rodent was placed 
in the ‘‘mouse wing” of the Mt. Carmel 
museum, where several boxes hold 
similar lures of many shapes and sizes. 
There you find mice with bristling 
whiskers, mice with horselike tails, 
mice with no tails at all, white mice, 
mottled mice, wooden mice, metal mice, 
rubber-sponge mice, and even one 
Lilliputian mouse designed for use on 
a dry-fly rod. 

But the mice are only the beginning. 
3eyond, you find an array of mechanical 
gadgets and brightly painted lures 
calculated to make any fish’s mouth 
water. There are spoons and spinners, 
poppers and wigglers, plugs and flies. 
One bass plug is a copy of the first one 
put on the American market. As you 
go from box to box, you see lead 
minnows and_ rubber hellgramites; 
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Has 10.000 Hooks and Lures 


luminous plugs for night fishing and 
transparent plugs holding live bait 
inside. 

You see rubber worms filled with a 
fluid supposed to be catnip to fish, and 
a “bleeding” bait which holds a dis- 
solving pill that leaves a red trail be- 
hind it in the water. 

There are spoons with strings of red 
beads, and one lure even has a circle of 
rubber “hula-hula” grass that dances 
as it is pulled through the water. Real 
frogskin coats a plug designed for pike 
and pickerel, while a red crab is painted 
on the white spoon of another lure. 
One wooden fish has glittering glass 
eyes, cut like diamonds, and another 
make-believe minnow contains a column 
of mercury that reflects light from the 
varied angles of the glass sides. To 
catch the eyes of game fish, another 
bait has a little airplane propeller spin- 
ning behind. Still another has a metal 
paddle wheel churning around at its 
middle. 

Invention reaches its peak, however, 
in the “‘weedless’”’ lures. In an infinite 
variety of ingenious ways, the hooks 
spring out when the fish strikes, while 
they remain hidden—to prevent them 
from catching on water weeds—before- 
hand. One has a cunning double action. 
The hooks shoot out partway when the 
fish strikes and all the way when the 
angler jerks on the line. 

For more than thirty years, Father 
Zakrevsky has been assembling his 
collection of hooks and lures. He 
started when he was in charge of a 
parish in Jersey City, N. J., and has 
continued as he moved about the 
country from charge to charge, from 
New Jersey to Rhode Island, to Iowa, to 
Minnesota, to New York, and to Penn- 
sylvania. 


The first two on his list, a 


items 






You'll find mice of every — 
sort inthe museum—wood, 
hair, metal, sponge rub- 
ber, even cloth included 
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tarnished spinner and a brown rubber 
frog with brilliant yellow-and-black 
markings, are still in his collection more 
than three decades later. 

To them he has added lures coming 
from three-fourths of the states in the 
Union as well as from Canada, British 
Columbia, and a number of European 
countries. He has artificial baits com- 
ing from forty-seven different com- 
panies in New York state and from 
twenty-six different companies in Indi- 
ana. The dry flies in his collection have 
more than 100 sources. When he held 
open house last spring, Father Zakrev- 
sky turned down an offer of $2,500 for 
his plugs alone. 

More than half of his collection 
come in the form of gifts. People he 


has 


has never heard of send him oddity 
lures through the mail. Several ce- 
lebrities have also contributed bits of 


fishing tackle to his home museum. 
Former Governor Gifford Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, is one. He sent one of 
his favorite dry flies 
to Father Zakrevsky. 
Probably the gift that 
was appreciated more 
than any other, came 
from an elderly man 
in Colby, Wash. He 
forwarded three medi- 
um-sized hooks which 


he had bought fifty- 
five years before in 
the Holy Land and 


Right: Hairy lures of 
many sizes and shapes. 
Below: Artificial baits 
from all over the world 
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had used on a fishing trip to the Sea 
f Galilee. 

The hooks in Father Zakrevsky’s home 
museum are no small part of the col- 
lection. They are of every imaginable 
size and style. The biggest is a huge 
shark hook that weighs more than 
three-eighths of a pound. The smallest 
stretches across hardly more than a 
dozen finger-print ridges on the ball of 
your forefinger, and about the biggest 
thing with which you could bait it 
would be a gnat. 

So many are the hooks in the collec- 
tion that when Father Zakrevsky makes 
his periodical count, he uses a me- 
chanical counting device such as is 
held in the hand of men counting cattle 
at a stockyard or people entering an 
auditorium. On his last ‘‘counting-up 
day,’ he clicked the mechanical tally 
more than 7,000 times before he finished 
the All the many-sized hooks 
are 


sf 


task. 


mounted on sheets of heavy card- 
(Continued on page 61) 


board. 
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These two Canadians, brought down on the Flor- 
ida coast, were all the crowd managed to bag 


ORNING hovered above the 

dim line of the gulf horizon, 

a spreading splash of gray, 

as we shoved the boat through 
the low tide mud toward the island. It 
was tough going; your boots sunk in 
the soft, treacherous stuff. Your own 
weight was hard enough to carry 
shoving the boat too was double pun- 
ishment. 

I remembered what our guide, Turn- 
er, had said the night before, as we 
were coating our guns with oil to hold 
off the bay salt. He was talking about 
the weather a goose hunter has to en- 
dure. Seven or eight hours of patient 
sitting in a knifing wind and a steady 
beat of fine-blown ice-water rain isn’t 
for the man who likes only comfortable 
hunting. Turner said, ‘‘No doubt about 
it, goose hunting takes guts.” 

Shallow water surrounded the islands 
we six were headed for; when the tide 
went out there was almost no water at 
all. So we had to shove and drag the 
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boat through the mud for some- 
thing like a quarter mile. Only 
hip boots would keep your feet 
dry, and only one of us wore 
them. My quail boots, which I 
had so carefully waterproofed, 
were full of brine that had come 
in over the top when I stepped 
into a hole. 

Still, nobody complained. One 
reason was, the air floated with 
the faint honking of thousands 
of Canada geese stirring to life 
somewhere out there in the haze 
of dawn. The ducks had begun 
moving too: scaups and mal- 
lards and pintails. Mergansers 
left their fishing to skitter from 
the water when we drew near. 

Finally we were ashore, all 
but Turner, who trudged on up 
a tidal creek half a mile to hide 
the boat. I found a natural 
blind of grass and salt-water 
bushes, and tried to see how 
nearly invisible I could make 
myself in it. Geese are keen- 
eyed. They can see the slightest 
movement; they can almost see 
you change your mind. The white of 
an upturned face has cost many a 
hunter his goose. Knowing that, Chris 
Cocroft had blacked his face with soot 
from Mrs. Turner’s stove, so that he 
looked like an end man in a minstrel 
show. 

Goose hunting is 
lonely sport. We 
were half a mile or 
so apart. Up at the 
farthest point was 
Lavender. Next, on 
a round plateau is- 
land not forty feet 
in diameter, was 
Bill. Below me was 
Harris. Somewhere 
beyond him was 
Chris, on the mucki- 
est and most likely 
stand of all. 

Four geese mate- 
rialized out of the 
morning dimness. 
They headed toward 
me, drifting closer 
with agonizing slow- 
ness. I burrowed in- 
to the grass, and 
stayed so motionless 
that a busy little 
bird hopped about 
the salt-water bush 
through which I 
watched the geese. 


Goose Hunting -- 


For Men Unly 


The honking grew in volume. Then I 
saw the geese veer; they would not 
pass me after all, but one of the boys 
below me should get a shot. 

I stayed down until I heard shots, 
then raised up in time to see the geese 
flare upward and break. None seemed 
hit. They drifted back together and 
went on, honking. 

By now the tide had fallen, and 
where there had been water there was 
now a vast area of briny mud. Through 
my glasses I watched a small flock of 
shore birds feeding, thrusting their 
long bills into the muck; with them, 
incongruously, walked a blackbird. 

During the flat stillness of mud-bot- 
tom tide the sun came out, and with it 
came myriad sand gnats. The tiny tor- 
mentors in stinging thousands attacked 
my hands and face, and in their profu- 
sion they even got in my eyes. They 
were bad enough when there were no 
geese flying. If a flight started, how 
could you remain blinded and motion- 
less while the gnats tortured you? 

Still, trying to figure some way to 
combat the gnats gave you something 
to do. When the tide started back in, 
a breeze should rise. And the same 
breeze that roughed up the water and 
put the geese into flight would blow 
the gnats away. The breeze should 
start—well, in four hours at the most. 

Sand gnats test your ingenuity. Later 





On the eve of the big day, Chris took time out to load his shells 
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If you go in for comfort, you'd 


better stay away; those who can 


take it seem to like it, for 


they keep coming back for more 


By 
VEREEN BELL 


Soon forgot, on the uneventful trip back to shore, were insect 
bites, wet clothes, and the long lonely wait in ice-cold fog 


I found out that Chris had held lighted 
cigarettes so that the smoke drifted 
across his face; the gnats were reduced 
to feeding upon the hand that held the 
cigarette. There are three things I al- 
ways carry in my hunting coat: razor 
blade, for slitting open a possible snake- 
bite wound; citronella, for insects; and 
cotton gloves, for cold, for insects, or 
for rough work. Now I smeared my 
face and hands with citronella, drew 
the hunting-coat hood over my head, 
pulled on the gloves, and the gnats be- 
came almost bearable. A pair of sun- 
glasses kept most of them out of my 
eyes. Of course, the citronella held 
them off only a few minutes, after 
which they attacked my face and the 
exposed skin where sleeves and gloves 
didn’t meet; but I stood them. The 
proper outfit for gnats is gloves and a 
fine-meshed head net; a paper sack 
with holes in it will do to slip over 
your head in a pinch, but the paper 
rattling in your ears is liable to drown 
out the sound of approaching geese. 

On his island I could see Bill moving 
about impatiently. The gnats, I learned 
later, didn’t bother him; on the raised 
island there was just enough breeze to 
blow the gnats away. Instead, he had 
deer flies to contend with; and they 
are nearly as bad. 

A moment later Bill fired twice. I 
hadn't heard any geese, but something 
fell. Bill fired again, and another bird 
fell. Through my glasses I saw Bill 
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emerge from the blind and run 
down to the beach. I could al- 
most make out his expression 
of disgust when he saw the 
down-curved beaks on the two 
niggergeese, or cormorants, 
which he had mistaken for 
the Canadians they resemble 
so strongly in flight. 

The tide began to come back 
in. But no breeze came with 
it; and the gnats increased. 
Far out, a stupendous flight 
of ducks settled on the water 
into a dozen great rafts. Be- 


yond them stretched a five-mile line of 


darker dots: geese, thousands of them. 
If the wind rose enough to rough up 
the water, the geese would and 
maybe fly to one of the quiet bays be- 
hind us. If the wind rose. 

Two hours passed. No wind. I ate 
my lunch and fought the gnats. On 
the distant reef the Canadians still 
swam, feeding upon the grass and 
honking contentedly. 

I heard the dirty beach sand crunch- 
ing, and Harris appeared, fanning 
feverishly. “My kingdom and five dol- 
lars for a wind,” he said. 


rise 


I gave him some citronella, which 
kept the gnats off him for three or 
four minutes. 

“IT never saw it this quiet,” Harris 


remarked, looking at the mirrorlike 
gulf. 
We sat and talked. “Tough stuff, 
















Bill, stationed on a tiny island not forty feet across, 
eased off his misfit boots, to rest his blistered feet 


goose hunting,’ Harris said. ‘I hunted 
three years before I got my first one.” 
Some time later we heard Turner’s 
motor start. After a while we could 
see his shoulders and head across the 
marsh grass as he brought the boat out 
the winding creek. There was enough 
water for him to run to shore now. 
“There’s geese out yonder by the 
thousand,” Turner reported when he 
reached us, “but the water’s so calm 
they don’t want to leave. Maybe if I go 
out and put them up they’ll come over.” 
He left, and Harris went back to his 
blind. I watched the receding boat 
through the glasses until it was almost 
out of sight. Half an hour later a black 
smoke screen of geese rose on the hori- 
zon. Miles of them got up. But they 
didn’t stay up. They circled around and 
lit back down. Turner gave up. 
He got (Continued on page 8:8) 
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Corbett (above) took it as a 
personal insult when he tied 
into a Great Northern pike. 
It was a fish he didn't want 


They were real fighters, those 
Lake of the Woods small- 
mouths. Here's one (at right) 
giving the fisherman a battle! 


HEREVER fishermen get 
together and talk fish, some- 
one is pretty sure to bring 
up the Lake of the Woods, 
which is shared by Canada and Minne- 
sota. Faces then light up and “muskies” 
is spoken reverently. Muskies are grand 
fish, and I'd be one of the last to sell 
them down the river; but, day in and 
day out, I'll take bass. And the Lake 
of the Woods is just plain full of them, 
lusty, tail-walking, high-and-lofty 
jumping, small-mouthed black bass 
that do their best to make you forget 
that the interest on the mortgage is 
due, come the first of next month. 
Muskie fishing is spotty. Black bass 
fishing in the Lake of the Woods isn’t. 
It’s reliability itself. Add to that the 
fact that these bass average better 
than three pounds, and here is some- 
thing too good to be kept a secret. 

That there are bass in the Lake of 
the Woods is no new discovery; but 
that they can be taken all day long, in 
about any section of the lake, and that 
they weigh from three to five pounds, 
seems to be news. 

The first of last July my friend Cor- 
bett, his sixteen-year-old son, Harry, 
and I were at Sioux Narrows, ready for 
an extended trip around the lake. Our 
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sole purpose was to try out the bass 
fishing. We were met by Amund 
Amundsen, our guide, who had tents, 
provisions, and two boats. Amund said 
he had been delayed by ‘‘a blow in the 
stretch.”” That made little impression 
on me until we headed out of the nar- 
rows into the open bay, when I realized 
what a “blow” really is. In a small 
boat, already overloaded, it was dan- 
gerous. This leg of our journey doubt- 
less offered beautiful vistas, but what 
with the waves spitting defiance at us 
and the low, swift-scudding clouds 
chasing before a howling wind, the 
beauty was lost on me. 

The overcast sky began to melt into 
the evening twilight as we entered a 
narrow, sheltered spot. Amund stood 
up and looked around. Because my 
body and mind were both numbed, I 
didn’t take in the situation at once. 
Slowly the suspicion dawned that we 
were lost. Realizing that no guide will 
ever admit that he’s lost, we watched 
while Amund filled the motor with gas 
and headed back into an open stretch. 
It was getting dark as we approached 
a bald-looking island, and Amund 
looked relieved. We were found. Camp 
was made on the island. Coffee and 
sizzling bacon revived our spirits, and 





Take Your Muskies 
--[']l Take Bass 


IT'S NOTHING NEW TO FIND SMALL- 
MOUTHS IN LAKE OF THE WOODS, BUT 


IT’S NEWS TO FIND IT FULL OF ‘EM 


By IRA W. STOUT 


we crawled into our blankets to be 
lulled to sleep by the whispering pines 
and restless waves. 

The next morning, as we ate our 
breakfast of wheat cakes and maple 
sirup, we planned our first trip. Cor- 
bett said that we would go back to 
Black River Falls. 

“T know it’s full of bass, and I think 
it’s well that we have some sure fishing 
first,’ he said, and called for his second 
cup of coffee. “You and Amund take 
the first boat. Harry and I will follow. 
We'll work the river up to the falls. 
We'll let you and your fly rod go first, 
and we'll plug it out behind you.” 

I assembled my 6% oz. steel rod with 
a C line, and a six-foot, five-pound-test 
gut leader. Corbett eyed me carefully 
as I finished doing this. He is a plug 
caster of parts. But at putting out a 
fly with any degree of skill, he is ter- 
rible—to put it in the most charitable 
way possible. 

“Well, what do you think ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, some old jack will chew that 
little fly into rags, and spit it out be- 
fore you’ve fished five minutes,” he 
laughed. Great Northern pike are called 
“jacks” at the lake. 

The trip to Black River was an en- 
joyable one. The sun was shining; the 
day calm. We saw a deer, our first so 
far. There were birds in abundance. 
And we were not lost. The wildness of 
the entire scene entranced me. As I 
viewed the countless islands in every 
direction, all looking very much alike, 
I forgave Amund for his slight error of 
the evening before. 

Reaching Black River, I realized that 
all the glowing things Corbett had told 
about it were true. The water looked 
black, but really was very clear. Amund 
noted wild clover growing on the bank, 
making it ideal feeding ground for 
deer. Narrowing from the bay, the 
stream wound itself among the birches 
and pines. Both sides were framed with 
lily pads and grassy beds. The stream 
was studded with bowlders interlaced 
with sunken logs. 
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I called back to Corbett, “If there’s 
a bass in this lake, he’s here. If this 
isn’t an ideal spot for bronzebacks, I 
never saw one.”’ 

“Get to work,” commanded Corbett. 
“Let Amund paddle you up the left 
bank first. We'll come behind you.” 

I tied on a Black Hackle for no other 
reason than that it’s my pet. The reel 
never sang a sweeter song to my ears 
as I stripped off line. The great ex- 
periment was on. 

The tension of waiting four days for 
this hour was in my blood. On the third 
cast I placed the fly over a sunken log 
and beside a large bowlder. I saw the 
flash of the fish coming from under the 
log. Instinctively I struck him gently 
but firmly. He leaped into the air, shak- 
ing like a wet dog. I stood up in the 
boat—and heard Corbett’s voice: 

“An old bronzeback has caught him- 
self a parson!” 

He meant me; 
ister. 

The fish was leaping again and again. 
Amund knew his stuff, and maneuvered 
me perfectly. Out we went into the 
open bay. I was getting my first ac- 
quaintance with those northern bass. 
Corbett was shouting advice and wise 
cracks. 

Finally he asked, ‘““You want the net? 
I got it here in my boat.”’ 

“No,” I called. “I'll fight him to the 
end.”” Which was just what I did. 

As I lifted him into the boat, I had 
my first look at a four-pound small- 
mouth as they grow in the Lake of 
the Woods. He was a true son of his 
tribe in looks, fighting heart, and 
power. Corbett said it had taken me 
fifteen minutes to land him. #g§ I wet 
my hands to release him, I noted that 
he was thicker and somewhat broader 
through the back than our Southern 
variety. 

As we reached Black River Falls, 
Corbett hooked into a Great Northern 
pike. You would have thought, by the 
language he used, that this pike had 
waited for years just to insult him. The 
look of disgust on his face, as he 
released him, was a picture to be- 
hold. 

The Great Northern pike in the 
Lake of the Woods are considered 


I happen to be a min- 
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a scourge on humanity in gen- 
eral, though why, I can’t tell 
you. They put up a game 
fight, and I think they would 
make good eating. However, 
guides and fishermen unite in 
calling them names I can’t 
mention here. During our trip, 
I did my best to argue the 
pike’s case, but to no avail. I 
was classed along with the 
pike by the entire party every 
time I lifted my voice in de- 
fense of this game fish. 

Before morning ended, twelve 
bass had been taken. We kept 
three for dinner, carefully re- 
leasing the others. As I lay 
on the cot resting after lunch, 
it dawned on me that I had 
used the Black Hackle ex- 
clusively all morning for my 
fine catch. So I decided to try 
other flies that afternoon. In a 
spot very near camp, I dis- 
covered the finest bass one 
could desire. I tried fly after 
fly without results until I used 
a Lord Baltimore, which took 
them equally as well as the 
Black Hackle. This eliminated 
the question of design, and es- 
tablished the color required to 
tempt these fish. Day after 
day I continued this procedure, 
with always the same results. 
However, this color preference 
was true only in the Whitefish 
Bay territory. In fact, after leaving 
that district I found the black flies of 
little value. 

A few days later a house-boat party 
landed near us. The entire party had 
been fishing all day, with a catch of 
only six bass. I found that they had no 
black lures of any kind. This just about 
settled the color theory for me in 
Whitefish Bay. It took a black lure to 
interest these bass. 

So the experiment continued. We 
moved on to Maud Lake. While Amund 
was getting a shore dinner, I stood in 
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Above: 
the clear, 
their first fishing expedition. 





lunker, 


The wildness of the country and the vista 
black water of the Lake, entranced the 
Left: Amund is busy cleaning a big bass for supper 
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All's quiet on the lake front as the writer shows his 


but he'd had the fight of his life landing it! 


one spot and landed eight bass from 
the bank. As we ate dinner Corbett 
remarked, “There’s no reason to stop 
here. You have proved all we want to 
know. What do you say? Shall we 
push on to Lily Island?” 

That night we camped on Lily Island. 
We found it was easy to locate bass if 
you watched the shore line. If it was 
abrupt, with deep water, you would 
seldom find bass there. Such a place 
was usually good for wall-eyes or pike, 
but not bass. Where we found a slowly 
descending (Continued on page 57) 
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of countless islands seen across 
visitors as they started to plan 
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A rotten log gave way, his shot went wild, 
and he pitched head-first into the deep 
snow, while the shadowy form bounded off 


T WAS sixty-eight below. Around us 
tree trunks rose like columns of coral 
in the red glow of our camp fire. 
Through the glittering canopy of 

spectral branches, stars winked coldly 
from a steely sky. Now and then some 
ancient monarch of the forest would 
explode with a cannonlike report from 
the biting cold. 

That morning I had hitched up my 
dogs, lashed my eider-down robe and 
grub box on the sled and, with Nazie, 
my Cree guide, loping ahead on his 
curved snowshoes, had set out through 
the winter woods to visit old Alex 
Swain, the factor at Gods Lake, Mani- 
toba, a hundred miles away. 

As the cold winter day drew swiftly 
to a close, and as the blue shadows of 
approaching night succeeded the lemon 
and gold of sunset, we'd shoveled a 
hole in the six-foot drifts with our 
snowshoes, carpeted it with spruce 
boughs, kindled a roaring fire of ten- 
foot logs and, after hanging our har- 
ness out of reach of the sleigh dogs, 
thawed our frozen beans and bannock. 

Our meal over, and the dogs fed, we 
were gazing contemplatively into the 
leaping tongues of scarlet flame and 
listening to the crackling of the pine 
fagots when Nazie broke the silence. 

“Did I ever tell you,” he asked, 
“about the time Kanabie and I chased 
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WINSLOW 


Moosehide Prison 


a moose for three days with empty bel- 
lies?” , 
“‘No—but go ahead,” I told him. 
Nazie settled himself against his 
blankets, lighted his pipe with a red 
ember from the fire, and began: 


IT WAS the Year of the Thick Ice. 
We'd pitched our lodges in the Valley 
of Fallen Antlers over in the Sham- 
mattawa country in the District of 
Keewatin, where the caribou go each 
fall to cast their horns. It was so cold 
that even the Little Brothers of the 
Wilderness kept to their holes instead 
of wandering abroad. In vain we 
scoured the forest trails in search of 
game. In vain we set out traps and 
deadfalls. Not a sign did we see—not 
even a rabbit track. 

Dejectedly we sat around our wig- 
wam fires, gazing into empty meat 
pots; listening to the cries of our 
starving children; talking gloomily of 
the blight that had fallen upon the 
land. We'd used up the last of the pro- 
visions brought from the trading post 


in the fall. At last we were forced to 
singe and eat our beaver skins. My 
heart was heavy as the flesh fell away 
from the bones of my wife and children, 
as I saw them daily growing weaker. 

One morning Kanabie came to my 
lodge, his eyes deep-sunken in his head. 
“It’s good weather for hunting moose,” 
he said. ‘Come. Sling on your powder- 
horn and bullet pouch, the wind is stir- 
ring amongst the trees and will drown 
the noise of our snowshoes. Let's try 
once more our luck at hunting.” 

Picking up my muzzle-loader, I bade 
good-by to my wife and children, 
promised them I’d not return till I 
could bring back meat to fill their bel- 
lies. Then I slipped on my hunting 
snowshoes and joined Kanabie, and 
we plunged into the forest. 

Hour after hour we plowed through 
the deep, soft snow. We were gaunt 
and hungry, but there was courage in 
our hearts. The sun was setting when, 
deep in a tamarack swamp, we saw 
them: the deep holes punched in the 
snow—the tracks of a large bull moose! 
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In the frozen wilderness two daring Indians 
faced death in their desperate hunt for game 


By PHILIP H. GODSELL 


With pounding heart I thrust my bare 
hand through the drifted snow and 
found that the tracks had not yet 
frozen hard. The moose could not be 
far away. 

We Indians know the ways of the 
moose. We know all about his cun- 
ning. In the summer, when the flies 
torment him, thinks only of 
escape from their stings and of the 
festering sores they breed upon his 
back; and he seeks the water, where 
he can easily be killed. But in winter 
he’s ever on his guard, quick to dis- 
tinguish the difference between the 
noise of approaching enemies and of 
the ordinary sounds in the forest. 

As the moose had been browsing on 
the willow tops, I figured he’d still be 
sleeping, and that he would have taken 
the precaution to back-track in the di- 
rection opposite to that in which he'd 
been traveling ere lying down to sleep 
a gunshot to leeward of his tracks, to 
scent anyone who might be approach- 
ing. 

As the wind was blowing from the 
setting sun, we made a semicircle to 
the eastward, moving each willow with 
our mittened hands to prevent the snap 
of a twig from giving the alarm. We 
cut his trail. Again we circled through 
the deep drifts, almost afraid to breathe 
because so much depended on a kill. 
Suddenly something told me that the 
moose lay hidden in one of the frosted 
thickets just ahead. Then I saw it—a 
brown ear sticking up above a fallen 
log. Quickly I slipped a new gun cap on 
the nipple, threw the gun to my shoul- 
der, and pressed the trigger. 

Wah! Wah! The next moment my 
face was smothered in snow. A rotten 
log had given way beneath me. Dimly 
I heard the report of my gun and, 
threugh frosted lashes, saw a dark 
shadow leap from the bushes and zig- 
zag with long, swift, sweeping strides 
among the pines. The noise had aroused 
another moose. We could hear the two 
of them plowing swiftly through the 
woods ahead. 

With blank expressions Kanabie and 
I gazed into each other’s eyes, our 
hearts like stone. There was only one 
thing left to do: to keep on their trail 
till the deep snow played them out. 
With our big six-foot snowshoes we'd 
be able to skim over the surface of 
the snow while, with each step, the 
moose would be floundering to their 
bellies. If we gave them no chance to 
rest, we figured we’d play them out, as 
we'd often done before with others. 

3ut these moose had limbs like 
steel. Through the ghostly darkness of 
the forest, until the sun rose red and 
cold, converting the frozen lakes into 
pools of blood, we trudged in their 
wake. Another night, and another day, 
we staggered on—-knowing that to stop 
would mean certain death. Time and 
again we saw depressions in the snow 
littered with brown hairs where the 
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moose had sought rest, only to leap to 
their feet and plow onward as they 
heard the approaching crunch of our 
snowshoes. Closer and closer together, 
these resting places appeared, showing 
that at last the moose were growing 
weak. 

If we could only command our tired 
bodies to obey our wills a little longer! 
Tumbling, falling, rising again and 
staggering onward, we muttered crazy 
things. Like dim ghosts, gaunt wolves 
now skirmished boldly in our rear, fol- 
lowing us with hungry eyes. So tired 
and hungry were we, that our blood 
seemed like ice in our veins. At last we 
came upon the moose. 

Jammed where he'd fallen between 
masses of deadfall, the bull emitted a 
sobbing grunt as his frightened eyes 
met mine. Twice he lurched and 
stumbled ere my bullet struck him be- 
hind the foreleg. A gunshot farther on 
split the stillness, and I heard Kanabie 
shouting. He too had killed his moose. 
Famished, we opened the veins and 
drank the warm blood as it surged 
from them. Then, cutting the beasts 
open, we snatched out the warm livers 


The north wind pierced him to 
the bones as he fumbled to free 
Kanabie, who was still moaning 
helplessly in his iron shroud 


and ate as only starving men can do. 

The biting frost seemed to clutch at 
our very vitals. Like an angry mon- 
ster, Keewatin, the North Wind, was 
howling through the woods, thrashing 
the scrub pines together, scattering 
ragged clouds of snow from off the 
swaying branches. As we ate, weari- 
ness weighed down upon us. Our eyes 
would not stay open. Still, we feared 
to lie down lest we freeze and die. We 
were unable to make a fire; the sweat 
from my body had ruined the matches. 
At last Kanabie turned to me. 

“Come on,” he said, “‘let’s wrap our- 
selves in these moose skins while 
they're warm, and snatch a little sleep.” 

We skinned them, wrapped the fur 
side close about us, and lay down. Soon 
we were dead to the world. When I 
awakened, the sun hung high above 
the spruce trees. Vainly I tried to 
move. I was caught in an iron grip— 
imprisoned in the frozen moosehide. 
Frightened, I started to shout and 
struggle. Kanabie was yelling too. He 
was so panicky, I could see the whites 
of his eyes. 

Tired and sweating from my useless 
efforts, I finally gave up the struggle 
with a feeling of despair. Then through 
my mind (Continued on page 81) 
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If you're asked "What luck?" when you 
have what the writer has here, you can 


say with real pride, "Three rainbows’ 


AM a chaser of rainbows, and I be- 
lieve in the reward at the end of the 
rainbow trail. I don’t mean the rain- 
bow in the sky, but the swift-striking 

Silver streak which is equally elusive 
and whose savage rush bows my rod to 
the water as the drifting lure disap- 
pears. 

There’s something about the sound 
of the word “rainbow” that gets me. I 
can open my creel and display my 
catch of Loch Levens, with a brookie 
or two thrown in for good measure, 
without feeling any special pride. But 
rainbows! That’s a different story. 

With the exception of some early 
bait fishing, Iowa, my home state, 
doesn’t offer much in the way of trout 
fishing; and I have to go far to satisfy 
my urge. So last summer I convinced 
my wife and my two daughters, Norma 
and Gladys, aged fourteen and twelve, 
that we needed a trip into the West. 
And in due time, with the help of that 
old favorite, Jock Scott No. 4, I was 
catching Loch Levens in Yellowstone 
Park. 

But not for long. I felt the challenge 
of new waters, and talk of Oregon 
struck a responsive chord. The mere 
names of the rivers—Deschutes, Rogue, 
Siuslaw, Metolius, Umpqua, and Mc- 
Kenzie—suggested adventure. I didn’t 
know anything about them except that 
they ranked among the great trout wa- 
ters of the West. But that was enough 
for me. 

So to Oregon we went, and I began 


casting my fly over the waters of the . 


Deschutes. 
Now, I toss a fairly decent dry fly 
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AINBOWS IN HIDING 


He had quite a name as an angler back home, 


but Oregon's leapers nearly had him licked 


By L.C. SHEPPARD 


and I thrill as I watch it float, high 
and dry, over the crests of a riffle. But 
hour after hour of merely casting and 
watching doesn’t satisfy me. If I find 
that a dry fly goes begging I have no 
scruples about changing to a wet. 

The Deschutes was a little high and 
roily, and was not dry-fly water, so I 
immediately went to work with the wet 
fly. And “went to work” is right. I 
tried everything in lures and technique. 
During the hours of later afternoon, 
sunset, and twilight, I found that I still 
lacked the magic touch. My flies con- 
tinued drifting. There was no tug on 
my line, no silver spray, no savage 
strike of a rainbow. 

In the gathering darkness, I trudged 
wearily back to camp where my wife 
and daughters were waiting for me. 

“The skillet’s all ready,” my wife 
greeted me. 

Confidence in her husband's fishing 
ability—-that’s what a good wife should 
have; but somehow my wife’s words 
failed to please me. I mumbled some- 
thing about roily waters and strange 
streams as I wiggled out of my boots. 

“What? No fish? You mean 

“Yes, but I'll I caught myself 
in time. Maybe it would be best not to 
make any promises. 

The songs of birds wakened me the 
next morning. A few minutes later I 
was at the river again. Five hours 
later I was still there. I had tried 
everything—without luck. And the end 
of the third day, which was to be our 


last there, found me whipped once 
more. Rainbows! They were certainly 
well named. Fleeting and elusive! 

Our trail led us farther into Oregon, 
to the north branch of the rushing 
Umpqua, far up in the mountains, and 
I was happy to hear there were plenty 
of rainbows here. We made our camp 
late in the afternoon. It wasn’t long 
before I was battling my way through 
the powerful current, clinging to slip- 
pery rocks, in an attempt to reach a 
vantage point from which I could cast 
my fly. 

The thrill of that first evening on the 
Umpqua wasn’t due to any leaping fish 
on the end of my line. It came from 
the breathless expectancy I felt at 
every cast as the fly floated for one 
brief moment, then whirled beneath the 
raging water. During the twilight hour, 
teetering dangerously on a huge rock, 
I fished in a setting that would have 
stirred the emotions of the most indif- 
ferent fisherman. The swish of my line 
was lost in the sound of the river. 
Spray from the current struck my face. 
I drank in the beauty of the river wind- 
ing down between pine-covered banks 
on its way to the sea. I knew perfect 
contentment in that evening hour. 

However, I failed to convey this feel- 
ing to the practical members of my 
family. A fishing trip, they insisted, 
should yield fish. 


Another day dawned. With the first 


rays of light, I was at the river firmly 
resolved to toss sentiment to the winds 





When the trout wouldn't rise to flies, the angler and his daughter looked for crawdad bait 
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and really fish for fish. I passed up 
beauty spots for locations that looked 
as if they harbored trout. Behind every 
accessible rock I dropped my fly. And 
across every stretch of smooth water 
I made my casts. But all in vain. 
Crestfallen and dejected, I started back 
to camp. 

As I worked my way over the rocks 
and edged myself around the trees, I 
met a man of perhaps sixty years of 
age. “What luck?” I asked. 

He opened his creel and showed me 
three of the most beautiful fish I’ve 
ever seen—all rainbows! 

“Where did you get them?” I fairly 
shouted. 

His finger pointed toward the river. 
“‘Here—there—they’re all along.” 
“What did you use?” My 

trembled. 

“Crawdads,” he replied with a grin. 

“Crawdads!” I repeated. ‘““You mean 
—crawfish ?”’ 

“Yep,” he chuckled, “if you want to 
be highfalutin’. Crawdads or crawfish 

it’s all the same to the fish.” And 
in a voice which could hardly be heard 
above the roar of the river, he ex- 
plained how to fish with crawdads. 
“You just use their tails. Skin ’em off 
and hook ’em on. Then slip on enough 
weight to pull the hook under the wa- 
ter and let it drift into the swirls be- 
hind the rocks and into the riffles. It 
ain’t hard,” he grinned. 

“Where do you get the crawdads?” 
I asked, eager to make up for lost time. 


voice 





Every riffle held its promise, and 
every cast brought its thrill, as the 
sportsman stood on the Umpqua 
River's slippery bottom, fishing 
in a setting of majestic grandeur 


"The skillet's ready," the an- 
gler's wife (at right) called— 
but her husband hadn't succeed- 
ed in getting even a nibble at 
the Deschutes River all day long 
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“Under the rocks near the bank. Just 
move a few of ’em around and you'll 
find plenty.” 

It was past the lunch hour, so I 
hustled on to camp, where my alibis 
about failing to get any trout were met 
with knowing glances. “You just wait!” 
I burst out. “I'll get them this after- 
noon.” 

“And 
drawled. 

“With crawdads,” I shouted, and ex- 
plained the plan. 

“T’ll help you get them,” Gladys vol- 
unteered, and began to bolt her food. 

My first cast with 
a crawdad on the 
hook was made an 
hour later. Swiftly 
the bait sank and 
swung into the cur- 
rent. And then 
smash! The fish 
struck so fast I was 
caught unawares. But 
it struck so hard that 
it hooked itself, and 
the battle was on. 
How I ever stopped 
those terrific rushes, 
I don’t know, but ten 
minutes later I slid 
that trout, a _ three- 


how, may I ask?” my wife 


pound rainbow, into 
my net, and gave 
vent to a roar that 


compared favorably 


to that of the river. 





It was a proud fisherman who, two 
hours later, spread his catch of six 
rainbows before his family. Three of 
the trout weighed more than three 
pounds. 

On each succeeding day for a week, ! 
I kept my family in high spirits with 
fine catches of rainbows, and regained 
my reputation as a trout fisherman. 

That was the way things stood when 
we reached the McKenzie River the fol- 
lowing week. All Oregon sportsmen 
boast of this stream and its wonderful 
fishing. And, knowing the river as I 
do now, I'll (Continued on page 54) 


For three days the man from lowa studied the famed McKenzie, 
and on the fourth, as seen above, he started catching rainbows 
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You can brew the stuff at home if you want to; but 
if your wife's around, don't blame me for results 


HAD never thought my mosquito 
dope was anything out of the ordi- 
nary until that night when I went to 
a mountain dance without taking a 
bath and without changing my fishing 
clothes. There were a hundred couples 
dancing, and it was pretty hard to 
navigate on the crowded floor, but it 
didn’t take me long to discover that 
there was something about me that 
was ‘way ahead of anything anybody 
ever smelled. In nec time I had the 
dance floor all to myself. Even Peggy 
left me flat. At first I had been a little 
puzzled hearing some of the boys ask- 
ing one another how a skunk could 
have got in there while 
a dance was going on. 
And then somebody 
had said, “Oh hell, it’s 
just a guy that works 
in the creosoting plant.”’ 
That mention of creo- 
sote gave me a clue, 
and I oozed out of 
there as fast as I could, 
because there isn’t any 
fun or profit in busting 
up a mountain dance in 
any fashion — let alone 
with mosquito dope. 
Not that I think any- 
body should take ex- 7 
ception to a good smel- 
ly mosquito dope — es- ( 
pecially if it actually "sy 
keeps off mosquitoes, 
as mine does. It’s just 
that I don’t care to in- 
dulge in fisticuffs, 
meat-carving contests, 
or shooting matches 
under frontier rules. I 


s 
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By ED M. HUNTER 


made up that dope to keep 
off mosquitoes—not to 
bring on trouble. 

I don’t like to have mos- 
quitoes bite me—and nev- 
er have since that evening 
back in June, 1926, when 
Jeff Woolley and I went 
fishing at Walden, Colo. 
The mosquitoes were in a 
very sullen mood that 
year, and we got there 
right in the middle of the 
sit-down strike which they 
were conducting as a pro- 
test against one of the 
ordinances passed by the 
Walden town council. Of 
course, I can’t blame the 
city fathers, because it’s 
true that they had had a great many 
protests from the tourists. Yet it’s 
equally true that the mosquitoes had an 
equity in the matter. After all, a mos- 
quito has some rights, even when he 
gets big enough to run around 
with the sage chickens. Still and 
all, I think it borders on fanati- 
cism when they try to make a 
mosquito wear a breech clout. 

My mosquito dope? Why, sure 
it keeps ‘em off! Gosh! My wife 
is always fussing at me when I 
come home from fishing in mos- 
quito country because I empty 
my ears and my pockets on the 






SOME SITUATIONS CALL FOR STRONG 
MEASURES — ACCENT ON THE STRONG! 


‘kitchen floor and she has to sweep up 
a couple of quarts of mosquito corpses. 
They’re just back-of-the-line casualties, 
to be sure—and, as such, don’t rate 
much attention. However, when I point 
this out to Mrs. Hunter, she simply 
says I ought to be ashamed to put that 
stuff on my best white shirts. Of course 
I know she’s right. No good fisherman 
would wear any white shirt fishing, not 
to mention one of his best ones. And I 
must admit that my dope does leave a 
slight stain on white shirts. Not a bad 
one, but a rather delicate one—a pale 
yellow shade, about the color of to- 
bacco juice which has dribbled down an 
old man’s beard. 

But let’s get back to that time when 
Jeff and I parked there by the bridge 


below Walden. We strung up our rods 


and stepped into the stream just as the 
sun was sinking below the sage-covered 
hills of the North Park country. That 
was when I swore to find a way to beat 
mosquitoes, no matter what the cost. 






















What a commotion! The jealous old rooster had 
flown into action, | was told, when a huge 
bull mosquito made passes at a dominicker hen 
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We stepped out of the car and got 
out our stuff, and before we finished 
fishing our eyes were swollen shut and 
our hands looked as if they belonged to 
the fat lady in a side show. The fish in 
that stream were gorged with mosqui- 
toes; and the mosquitoes were full of 
Jeff and me. Before I had covered fifty 
yards I felt like throwing down my rod 
and jumping up and down on it just to 
relieve my feelings. 


breastplate suitably inlaid with oxidized 
silver. I’ve gone almost that far, but 
I've got the perfect mosquito dope— 
or, at least, what I consider perfect; 
and after all, its smell isn’t so bad. 
Only very definite. 

The smell isn’t unbearable. Anyone 
can get used to it in a few seasons. 
And this dope is versatile. It has moods 
that fit the changing seasons. Take the 

end of May, for in- 


Jeff? Well, Jeff stuck er stance, when the mos- 
doggedly to the stream, NO quitoes have just quit 
and he said afterward BREECH being wiggle-tails. That 
that he hadn’t dared CLOUTS is the season, you'll re- 
slap any mosquitoes FOR US | call, when they’re about 
after the first one, be- FREE BORN the size of house flies. 
cause what he took for AMERICANS | © Poof! Nothing to it. 
a mosquito was a mos- Just rub a little of my 
quito’s bill coming : 7 ae dope on the eyes, ears, 
through from the other iif a Te nose, and throat, and 


side of his hand. When 
he’d slapped it, all he’d 
done was clinch it as a 
cobbler clinches a nail. 

When you see two 
men sticking to a 
stream and watch one 
waiting for the other 
to cry quits, they’re 
likely to be around for 
quite a while. I guess 
maybe Jeff and I would 
have been there yet if 
we hadn't got a little 
confused in our direc- 
tions and run into each 
other sort of accidental 
like. We peered out through our swol- 
len eyelids long enough to recognize 
each other. Then somehow we both got 
the same idea at the same time, and 
anybody would have thought we were 
Jesse Owens, the way we went back to 
the car. That’s when I started experi- 
menting with mosquito dope. 

I admit everybody laughs at the bot- 
tle of dope I carry—not because of 
the dope itself, but because of the label 
on it. The label says, “Hunter’s Pri- 
vate Anti-Mosquito Lotion,’”’ which isn’t 
so bad. It’s the bottom part of the 
label that brings the laugh. That says, 
““Made by Clara Stanton, Druggist for 
Women.” Go on and laugh. Nearly 
everybody does—at first. I don’t mind, 
not when I see the biggest Jaughers 
come back to town and brave the wom- 
en’s display at Stanton’s and say, ““Mix 
me a quart of that stuff Ed Hunter 
uses for mosquitoes.” Of course, you 
don’t have to buy it there. You can mix 
it yourself if you want to, and without 
a great deal of trouble. You'll need an 
ordinary saucepan to mix it in, though 
—and that’s a thing hard to come by 
without risking caustic remarks from 
your wife. Personally, I don’t blame 
wives for making such comments be- 
cause I know my own wife has had a 
good deal of justification for some of 
the things she has said about me and 
fishing waenever I’ve mixed this mos- 
quito dope. Pretty nearly everything 
we've eaten, for a month after, has 
smelled like the butt end of a treated 
fence post. 

My only defense is that I don’t like 
to be bitten by mosquitoes. I’m willing 
to go to any lengths to secure protec- 
tion—short of importing a suit of chain 
mail with stainless steel greaves and 
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Then they staged a sitdown strike, @ 
for even insects have their rights 
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touch the cork lightly 
to the lobe of each ear. 
This type of mosquito 
will immediately apply 
for a job on some WPA 
project. 

A little later on, when 
the mosquitoes grow 
big enough to be desig- 
nated as pan-sized, I 
use a little more of the 
dope. There’s no differ- 
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ence in the result—only 
difference in the 
amount of dope used. 


That’s when I get out 
my pigskin gloves, the 
ones I've cut the fingers out of. I keep 
these gloves soaking in the dope for a 
week before I go fishing. These pan- 
sized mosquitoes make a great show of 
being ferocious. They’re particularly 
fond of knuckles even without sauer- 
kraut, but they don’t get to first base 
against my dope. One poke, and they 
simply give up and head for Santa Fe 
and points south. 
I was gratified no end, the first time 
I saw them do this—but not excited. 
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I knew the real test was yet to come. 
After all, it was only June, and there 
were still cattle and horses left in the 
meadows, besides a lot of rabbits and 
fishermen roaming around the country. 
The meadows were ankle-deep in water 
and knee-deep in hay, and I knew that 
more and bigger mosquitoes were com- 
ing. Give ’em another month, and I 
knew I could really test my dope. 

It was July fourth when I made the 
final test. On the Encampment River, 
near the Wyoming-Colorado border. 
Conditions were perfect—mosquitoes 
everywhere. Some of them were as big 
as pigeons, and none was smaller than 
a good-sized nuthatch. All the fisher- 
men were staying behind the screen of 
the ranch-house porch. They’d just sit 
there and drink beer and say, ‘Well, it 
doesn’t look like it'll be worth while 
going out today.” 

That’s the way things stood when I 
came down for breakfast that morning. 
When I asked, “What’s the commotion 
out there in the yard?” one of the boys 
said, “Why, I can't tell exactly, but I 
think that big bull mosquito made a 
pass at that dominicker hen—and the 
old rooster resented it. How’re you 
bettin’?” 

I put a dollar on the bull mosquito 
and thought to myself, “This is the 
best chance I'll ever have to test my 
dope, so here goes!” 

I went back upstairs and got out the 
stuff and poured half a pint of it on 
my head. You'll soon see the advantage 
of that. The dope runs in all directions 


and trickles down the neck, into the 
eyes, and through the whiskers. Of 
course that was only the first step. 


I took off my shirt and saturated it 
until I couldn’t find the collar button. 
Then I bandaged my arms from palm 
to elbow, saturated the bandage, and 
put on my pigskin gloves. After that 
I soaked a big silk handkerchief in the 
stuff and tied that around my head and 
under my chin. (Continued on page 86) 
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From where | stood, it looked as 
if some of the mosquitoes went 
clear through the horse before 
they could slam on the brakes 
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Ahead, granite crags jutted out against the sky as hunter and dogs trudged up the slope in search of game. Sam's at right 


Sandy Got the Point 


GOOD BLOOD AND GOOD TRAINING CAN HELP 


ANDY came from the Hudson 
Highlands in New York. He had 
a good nose—and an inferiority 
complex. He had inherited the 
former from a Carolinian mother, while 
the latter was forced upon him by an 
overbearing canine associate, who felt 
the superiority of advanced years and 
many seasons in the hunting field. 

Sandy was a_ two-year-old when 
Abner Harper, his owner and an old 
friend of mine, said, “Why don’t you 
take him? You can’t go wrong. The 
only reason I’m letting you have him 
is that Billy, the other setter, won't 
give him a chance.” 

I looked at Sandy and he returned 
my regard. I saw a well-proportioned 
dog with a good head, wide-spaced eyes, 
and a glossy coat of white and red-gold. 

“You're on,” I said, and led the way 
to my car. 

Sandy seemed to have understood 
our conversation, for he followed me 
willingly enough and ensconced him- 
self upon the front seat. 

I had ample opportunity, before the 
hunting season commenced, to study 
the dog, and he was well worth the 
effort. Gay and carefree when on his 
own, he accepted grave responsibility 
when with me in what he considered 
bird country. Every thicket or patch 
of cover was subject to long and care- 
ful scrutiny before he so much as set 
foot within it. He trusted his nose but 
also considered that his eyes had been 
given him to use, and they were re- 
markably keen. He would hold a point 
to exhaustion; and he would never 
encroach beyond what he considered 
the danger point—sometimes a distance 
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MAKE A BIRD DOG, BUT YOU MAY HAVE TO 


WAIT FOR THE RIGHT MOMENT TO PROVE IT 


of as much as fifty feet from the bird. 

Realizing that in the case of a mov- 
ing bird such tactics would get us 
nowhere at all, I began pushing him 
out, which resulted in an unfortunate 
and, to Sandy, terrifying experience. 

It was a cool, dewy morning in 
September. I whistled up the setter, 
and we drove out into what looked 
like promising territory. Having walked 
for several miles without adventure of 
any kind, we found ourselves near a 
small farm. Sandy came to a rigid 
point some thirty feet from a clump 
of wild plum. The intervening ground 
was bare of cover, so I knew that the 
bird was doubtlessly hidden in the 
thicket. 

I urged Sandy on, and step by step 
he cautiously advanced. Ten feet from 
the cover, and he again halted. I 
thought that I had seen a bird run 
out from the other side, though the 
dog did not apparently share my im- 
pression. I shoved him gently with my 
knee and he moved forward, albeit 
reluctantly. As he started to enter 


the thicket there was a sudden terrify- 
ing commotion. It was occasioned by 
a guinea hen which, I imagine, had 
been sitting on her nest. At the un- 
expected intrusion of the dog, she 
flew up in her wrath and batted Sandy 
soundly over the head with her wings, 
cackling stridently at the same time. 
The air seemed literally filled with 
feathers and dust. Sandy, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, stood his ground 
for a moment, and then turned and 
fled. The irate guinea hen pursued 
him for a short distance before re- 
turning to her domestic reveries. 

This experience influenced Sandy in 
his valuation of caution, and he be- 
came so stanch that I doubi -- dynamite 
would have budged him. My careful 
training had all been undone by that 
angry fowl, and I could have cheer- 
fully wrung her neck, had I fully ap- 
preciated at the time her lasting 
influence on my dog. 

Sandy had a concrete impression of 
what constituted game. Nothing de- 
lighted him more than a run along the 
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By C. 


hard beach just beyond the line of the 
waves. Here fed numerous flocks of 
sandpipers and beach snipe. With these 
birds there was no question of either 
cautious advance or pointing, but rather 
it was the signal for a wild dash which 
sent the little snipe on scurrying wings 
out over the breakers. On one memo- 
rable occasion Sandy in his eagerness 
sought to follow them, but a large 
wave picked him up and rolled him on 
the beach in a disheveled heap of wet 
sand, seaweed, and general confusion. 
After that he contented himself with 
flushing them. 

He would chase the low-flying swal- 
lows for endless hours, as they skimmed 
over the sand. He would take beach 
umbrellas, bulkheads, or recumbent 
figures in his stride, blithely uncon- 
scious of the wrath that burbled in 
his wake. I never sought to check 
him, for I knew that when the hunting 
season dawned he would be in the pink 
of condition. 

October came. There was an indefin- 
able urge in the air, an impulse to 
seek the woods, and so the station 
wagon was trundled out. Dog crates 
were substituted for seats, and gun 
cases usurped the fishing-rod racks. 

With Sandy bedded down in one 
crate and Sam, my woodcock and 
grouse veteran in the other, we took 
the trail to Maine to be in time for 
the opening of the woodcock season on 
the tenth. Two days of delightful 
travel, slightly marred by the impa- 
tience of our canine passengers, and 
we wound down the long wooded road 
to Mountainy Pond. Sandy had seen 
the sea, but I doubt if a lake had as 
yet come within his experience. 

I opened the crates and released the 
dogs, who were only too glad of an 
opportunity to stretch their legs. Sandy 
struck the ground in full stride and 
legged it down the wooden landing. He 
was traveling at full speed, and ap- 
parently judged the surface of the 
lake an excellent footing. When he 
left the wharf his legs were still per- 
forming the gestures of running, and 
he was doubtlessly surprised when the 
water yielded to his weight and he went 
completely out of sight with a tre- 
mendous splash. He rose to the surface 
with his nose and ears full of water, 
and his soul full of embarrassment 
and shame. 

A mile paddle down the lake, and 
we were at camp. Above the green of 
the hemlocks curled a feathery plume 
of smoke, and the aroma of ham and 
coffee hung on the air. Harry McGinley, 
our guide, greeted us with his usual 
cheery smile and, shouldering our lug- 
gage, led the way up the gravel path 
to the camp. The “we’”’ is not editorial, 
but embraces the presence of my wife, 
who is even a greater enthusiast on 
bird hunting than I am. I may say 
that she did not share my optimism 
over Sandy; and although I would 
never have admitted it, I dreaded her 
sixth sense—called, for want of a better 
name, feminine intuition. I was, as a 
result, always on the defense. I would 
draw attention to Sandy’s slightest act, 
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BLACKBURN MILLER 


and my praise of the dog was generous 
to a degree. 

Sandy now evinced a peculiar trait. 
Harry McGinley had built an excellent 
dog house, windproof and well venti- 
lated. Sandy, however, would have none 
of it. He refused resolutely even to 
look inside, and when we pushed him 
in he promptly emerged as soon as our 
backs were turned. I discovered later 
that he disliked any place that was 
dark, and when I cut windows in his 
new home he became content and ap- 
parently enjoyed peering out through 
the glass. 

That night rain fell. I unsnapped 
the dogs before retiring, and they dis- 
appeared in the darkness. I heard 
Sandy bark several times and feared 
porcupines. Then, into the circle of 
light cast by my torch, staggered the 
gigantic black-and-white form of Sam. 
The reek of skunk was strong upon 
him. Sandy followed on wavering legs, 
and with him came the realization that 
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I was between the horns of a dilemma. 

It was obviously impossible to permit 
the dogs to occupy their new houses, 
While to leave them out in the rain 
might mean pneumonia. A recipe once 
given by an old woodsman occurred to 
me. I cut an armful of green hemlock, 
and while my wife raked the fire far 
out on the hearth, I piled on the 
branches. The camp became filled with 
thick, pungent smoke into which we 
dragged the unwilling dogs. While 
Harry McGinley watched the flames 
with careful eye, my wife and I seized 
Sam. She held his front legs while I 
clutched his rear ankles. We then 
reversed him and held him in the smoke 
of the burning hemlock. Sam fought 
hard as he swung choking in the smoke, 
but we clung to him until we thought 
that he had had enough. 

Sandy was the next victim. He 
registered supreme dislike for the treat- 
ment, but between the nearly overpow- 
ering fumes of the smoke and the 
suffocating odor of skunk, we were not 
in a reasoning mood. We liberated 
him at the expiration of three minutes, 
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Body tense, nose to the ground, Sandy (left) was fast on point, a grouse dog at long last 
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It was ona hillside dotted with poplar that the writer's 
wife brought down the first woodcock, shown here 


and he fled precipitately to his house. 

We then threw open all the windows 
and sought refuge on the porch until 
objects in the room gradually became 
clarified, and we could once more 
breathe within the walls of our camp. 
No odor of skunk remained, and I was 
relieved to find in the morning that the 
dogs were completely purified from the 
effects of their association, though their 
noses showed the influence of the smoke 
for several days, both dogs being worth- 
less in the field. 

I was interested to see whether Sam, 
who had years of experience on wood- 
cock and grouse, would give Sandy, 
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There's a partridge in that clump of birches ahead, and the hunter's getting ready to aim. Sam (at right) is pointing, with Sandy backing 
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Tail 


the novice, a helping hand, or 
whether he would delight in 
showing his superiority. If he 
decided to indulge in these 
latter tactics, I was afraid that 
Sandy’s inferiority complex 
would come to the fore, and 
he would be content merely to 
follow along and let Sam do 
all the work. Even so, I was 
not in favor of taking him out 
alone, as too much time would 
be consumed in teaching the 
dog what it was all about. 

The season opened with a 
clear, chill dawn. Breakfast 
was a scant ceremony, and 
after paddling down to the 
landing we loaded both dogs 
in their crates, and were off 
to the first cover. 

To mankind there are given 
but few moments of anticipa- 
tion greater than that granted 
to the sportsman on the open- 
ing day of the season. During 
weary months of inactivity he 
has allowed his thoughts free 
rein, waiting, ever waiting for that day 
of days. And who shall say that the 
same feelings are not shared by a 
dog? He knows the difference between 
a summer run in the fields with his 
master following indolently along, and 
the crisp days of autumn when the 
master dons the old hunting coat and 
lifts from the rack his favorite gun. 
This is serious work, with blood in the 
wind, and the dog knows it. 

We came finally to a steep hillside 
on which grew clumps of birch and 
poplar. It looked a likely spot for 
woodcock, and we accordingly put down 
the dogs. Sam immediately showed 
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that he put but little trust in Sandy’s 
methods, and proceeded to lengthen 
his casts until I could scarcely hear the 
bell on his collar. I knew, however, 
that it would be futile to chide him. 
Long ago he had developed his own 
way of hunting—which I am bound to 
admit is successful, though frequently 
irritating. 

He will lumber through a cover like 
an elephant, and in more or less of a 
straight line. If called back to hunt 
it more carefully he will do so, but 
grudgingly. Rarely, however, can trace 
of a bird be found in a cover which Sam 
has traversed in his apparently care- 
less manner. 

Sandy, still remembering his ex- 
perience with the guinea hen, was 
cautious to a degree. Every bit of 
cover was scrutinized before he entered 
it; every slight sound drew his instant 
attention; and as a result his nerves 
suffered acutely. 

It was evident that he was placing 
more dependence on his eyes and ears 
than on his nose. This was proved that 
very morning. He skipped a woodcock 
that was lying low, and my wife flushed 
it as she followed the dog and brought 
it down with her second barrel. To my 
disappointment, Sandy showed but little 
interest in the corpse. This was a bad 
sign, and I did not care for the “I told 
you so” attitude that my wife assumed. 

This cover netted us.but little, so 
we moved on to fresh fields. We stopped 
the car beside a brook, and I let the 
dogs out in order to quench their 
thirst. Sam ran a few feet toward 
the stream, and came to a rigid point. 
Sandy backed him, but his drooping 
tail showed that he placed but little 
reliance on (Continued on page 89) 
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Deep Flies 
for Big Trout 


Proving that such fish aren't only for the bait-and-spinner man 


F ANY definite assertion may be ap- 
plied to trout fishing it is that we can 
always learn something new about 
the sport. And, many times, we dis- 
cover facts of such fundamental nature 
that we wonder how they escaped our 
notice so long. 

Thus, it was many years after my 
first trout fishing before I learned the 
real possibilities of the large, deep- 
fished fly in taking the great trout of 
deep lakes and rivers. It is common be- 
lief that such fish are only for the bait- 
and-spinner man, who will angle long 
and patiently with his worms or min- 
nows, or a lot of jangling “hardware.” 
And not to take issue with the pro- 
ponents of these methods but to help 
the fly enthusiast who is sometimes 
baffled by the big trout, down deep, I 
offer my ‘“discoveries.”’ 

Sizable trout do like deep water, it is 
true. They are wise and shy, and the 
darkened depths naturally provide them 
with a feeling of security. But it does 
not follow that they cannot see, and 
will not take, a sunken fly which is a 
fair imitation of their current food 
supply. In almost any water, too, they 
find more food, easier to secure, in the 
larve and nymph stages of underwater 
insects than they find upon the surface. 

It is not difficult these days to se- 
cure wet flies and nymph patterns to 
match any known insect—and others 
which do not resemble any bug known 
to man. Occasionally these odd cre- 
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ations will work when the real imita- 
tions fail utterly. Why this is so we do 
not know, but it indicates the need of 
great faith, and of patience. One time, 
after the great brownies in a high Sier- 
ra lake had refused everything else, 
they went for my huge No. 4 Silver 
Doctor, fished very slow and deep. And 
I still treasure a battered No. 4 Jock 
Scott, tied with a silver body and 
jungle-cock wing, for it took just thirty- 
two pounds of large brown trout. 

While I do not profess much knowl- 
edge of underwater insects, it is not 
probable that those flies resembled any- 
thing alive. But the Doctor is colored 
something like a dragon fly, and drag- 
on flies were out that day. As for the 
cock, its “eyed’’ wing and silver body 
may have resembled a minnow. Cer- 
tainly no one can know how things look 
to a trout; and thus there can be no 
logical argument for the theorists who 
say that the color of a fly is not im- 
portant. 

In another famous lake, where giant 
rainbows of from five to twelve pounds 
once came to the fly, a species of slow- 
moving minnows, locally called stickle- 
backs, appeared in great numbers. The 
big fish raid them in the shallows every 


They‘re wise, the old 





By 
CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


evening, and the formerly splendid fly 
sport is no more. But last year a friend 
took a 10%-pounder there, on a No, 6 
Professor fly, and another rainbow of 
614 pounds. Did the fly resemble a min- 
now, or was it taken just because it 
was entirely different from the usual 
food supply? We can only guess; but 
we do know that a No. 6 Professor has 
proved to be perhaps the best all- 
around wet fly in all the lakes of that 
locality, and we cannot agree that it 
resembles anything, unless it be the 
stone fly. 

The point is that in big-fish water, 
even if you cannot guess what’s wanted, 
blind trying may pay handsome divi- 
dends and is better than passing on. 
One time, early in the season, at a 
trout lake famous for its rainbows, 
scores of us tried everything without 
much success. Even the deep trollers 
and bait anglers failed dismally. Then 
one of those faithful experimenters of 
the fly clan tried a “white grub” fly on 
a No. 8 hook, which was cast from the 
rocks into deep water and allowed to 
sink for perhaps a minute before being 
slowly retrieved. And he took some 
splendid big rainbows. Now, there were 
rotting logs (Continued on page 50) 


ones are; but they’re 


lazy too, and that’s why you can fool them 
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Camera 
Trophies 








By 
hunt's over PHILIP 
PALMER 





your pols HE modern camera has_ brought 

added enjoyment to hunting and fish- 

ing because it tends to make fleeting 

pleasures permanent. With it, every 
trip afield yields trophies that have the 
magic property of enabling you to relive 
the adventures which made memorable 
your days with rod and gun. In your good 
photographs, always is that big cock 
pheasant rising with loud cackle out of the 
brown grass in the old alder swamp, that 
three-pound trout splashing furiously as it 
seeks to be rid of the hook in the big bend 
pool, and the smell of your camp fire on 
the hardwood ridge is as real as it was the 
day you made it. 

But ordinary, sloppy, fuzzy, snap-and- 
chance-it snapshots will not do. Photo- 
graphs of your trip should tell a story. 
Like a good movie drama, they must have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. There 
should be a thread of narrative running 
through your photographic story. Your 
pictures should be a diary of high lights, 
Which will it be: gun or camera? You'd yet all related. 
better make up your mind beforehand, I have found that to get the best pos- 
or you'll find that the bird has flown sible pictures of a hunting or fishing trip, 

I must concentrate on the pictures and let 

my friends do the shooting or casting while 

I do the snapping. So, on a trip that will 

last but one day, I make my choice be- 

tween gun or rod and the camera. If the 

trip is to take several days or more, I de- 

vote part of my time entirely to the cam- 

era, and part to my hunting or fishing 

For, while I always carry my camera as I 

hunt or fish, and stop to record such scenes 

and incidents as I can, my best photos are 

almost invariably the result of concentrat- 
ing on them, and not on other things. 

To give point to what has just been said, 
here is the record of a hunting trip into 
Kent County, Michigan, which I took last 
fall. That county is known among hunters 
as good pheasant ground, with lots of cov- 


Snap 


Right: This view of Lowell Saur, 
signaling to his setter, is more 
convincing than a posed picture 








Bob's doubt and Pep's intentness— 
they're caught in the photo below 
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Even a stop for lunch offers possibilities, if you have your camera wits about you 


YOU CAN RELIVE THE EXCITING ADVENTURES OF YOUR 
DAYS WITH GUN AND ROD IF YOU GET THE COMPLETE 
PICTURE STORY OF YOUR TRIPS, AS THIS MAN DOES 


er and lots of birds. Lowell Saur had 
invited several of his friends up there 
for a pheasant shoot, and I was among 
them. Very early on the morning of Oc- 
tober 16 we left the little town of Scott- 
ville for Kent City, so as to reach 
Lowell’s cottage on Round Lake before 
daylight. The fog of dawn was heavy 
as we swung the car into its parking 
place among the trees that surround 
the cottage. Lowell and other friends 
who had arrived the night before were 
still abed. We turned them out, had a 
hasty breakfast, and were soon off, di- 
viding into two groups. I went with 
Lowell, Bob Smith of Baldwin, and John 
Stoflet of Scottville, all of them good 
shots. We took two English setters, 
Ginger and Pep. All the others had 
their guns. I had only my camera. 

The sun was red as it rose and shone 
through the fog, promising a warm day. 
Around us lay a pleasant country of 
rolling farm lands and patches of hard- 
woods, flaming with the colors of au- 
tumn. We drove to the farm of a friend 
of Lowell’s, where he had permis- 
sion to hunt. The farmhouse sits back 
from the road, and behind it stretch 
low, undulating fields of grain and al- 
falfa, and broad orchards. It looked like 
good pheasant country. The car was 
parked in the rear of the farmhouse, 
and we piled out with the dogs. Here I 
began my picture story with the start 
of the hunt, taking an unposed photo of 
Bob, Lowell, and John at 1/50th of a 
second, F/6.3. It was early, the light 
not yet strong, so the aperture must 
be opened up. 

Walking through the dew-wet grass, 
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Ginger and Pep were soon ranging 
busily, eager for scent. From the dis- 
tance came the sound of muffled gun- 
shots, and occasionally tiny figures of 
hunters could be seen on adjoining 
farms. Distant fields, woodlands, and 
white farmhouses were softened by a 
veil of the blue haze of autumn. It was 
like a painting, and I was glad that I 
was not encumbered by a gun, and 
could enjoy it all with only my little 
camera—a 214x214 Rolleiflex—to carry 
My film was supersensitive Eastman 
panchromatic. I carried the camera at 
ready, all cocked and with the aperture 
set, so as to get anything interesting 
that might happen in a hurry. At fre- 
quent intervals I consulted my exposure 
meter. The scale range of the pictures 
I took was to change considerably, from 
something very contrasty in the dark 
woods to a short-scale subject taken in 
the full sunlight. 

The dew soon dried, the sun got hot- 
ter, and even the haze seemed to burn 
off. Conditions were not ideal for hunt- 
ing. By 10 o'clock we had walked sev- 
eral miles to a point past the outskirts 
of the little town of Kent City, so now 
we headed back for the car. With the 
dogs working at a distance, trying to 
make game, Lowell bagged a rabbit, 
and I snapped him as he was tucking it 
away into his pocket. This was an un- 
posed picture, taken without the hunt- 
er’s knowledge, and was shot at 1/50th 
of a second at F/16. 

It was too dry for the dogs to work 
at their best, but hope still lingered that 
we would put up something. By 11 
o’clock we had combed every kind of 








When a dog's along, of course he belongs 
in your album too. Here's Pep on point 





The full view isn't always best. Gin- 
ger's tail tells the whole story here 





A pheasant's plumage gives you a chance 
for good shots. This bird's just dropped 


Watch for human-interest scenes like this, 
showing Lowell pocketing a rabbit he shot 
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cover one finds in pheasant country 
alfalfa fields, swales of tall grass, corn- 
fields, small woodlots, and a big apple 
orchard. The squawk of a cock pheas- 
ant sounded somewhere ahead, and 
there came the whir of wings. Lowell's 
whistle peeped, and the dogs were sent 
in directly ahead of us. On the far edge 
of the orchard, Pep made game. 
“Easy, boy, easy,” said Lowell quietly. 
Pep carefully worked up on the bird 
as though pulled by an invisible wire. 
Then he froze. Bob walked cautiously 
behind him. The dog held his point, and 































Bob got closer and closer, while both 
camera and gun were ready. Whirrrr! 
Out of the brown grass rocketed a hen 
pheasant. I got the picture in a hurry, 
at 1/200th of a second at F/8. I had ex- 
pected a bird to get up, and so had fo- 
cused the camera at sixty feet. As the 
bird jumped and straightened out I 
swung the camera with it, which ex- 
plains the blurry background. Bob’s 
gun was lowered in disappointment. 
Hens are barred. 

We knew there were other birds. The 
country we had passed over was full of 
them, but either they 
wouldn’t budge, or it was 
too dry for the dogs to 
find them. Noon came, 
with scorching heat for 
October, and the dogs 
were panting and tired. 
We got into the car and 
drove to Casnovia, where, 
by agreement, we all 
were to meet and eat. 
Here I took another 
photo at 1/100th of a 
second at F/11. 

Lunch eaten, we 
headed for a spot about 
three miles southeast of 
Kent City, parked in the 
yard of an abandoned 
52 farmhouse, got guns and 
camera out of the car, 
let the dogs have a good 
stretch, and then were 
off into cover quite dif- 
~ ferent in character from 
that of the morning 
hunt. Most of it was 
swamp. 


After the hunt's over, 
there's still the bag 
to snap—in this case, 
five trophies for three 
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How about that final close-up before you climb into the car? 
Catch it when the tired dog drags himself in. Pep does it here 
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Ginger was not ten feet to my left, 
30b was some twenty-five yards off, 
and to my right was John. So suddenly 
it made me gasp, Ginger came to a 
point, her tail as stiff and straight as a 
broomstick. I snapped her hastily, for 


that tail told a story. John slowly 
walked up. There was a heart-stirring 
whir, and up went a big cock, cackling 
noisily. John’s gun boomed, and down 
fell the first bird of the afternoon. 

Some hours later we found ourselves 
in an orchard that seemed promising. 
Pep went into it first, Lowell followed, 
and I brought up the rear with my 
camera focused for sixty feet and ata 
speed of 1/300th of a second at F/8. The 
dog slowed up, his tail waved and his 
actions were tense. He was on some- 
thing. 

“Come up close,” whispered Lowell. 

I did, and we walked to where Pep 
was pointing. Up out of the brown 
grass burst a cock pheasant, wings and 
raucous voice both working madly, and, 
while Lowell’s gun crashed, I snapped 
my picture. 

Our friend Bob then joined us, and 
Lowell handed him the cock to carry. 
I snapped the boys, without warning 
them, at 1/100th of a second at F/11. 

I now had all my picture story ex- 
cept the ending. That opportunity came 
at 5 p.m., when I snapped the tired 
hunters stowing game and guns into 
the luggage carrier of the car. That I 
took at 1/100th of a second at F/6.3, 
for then the dark areas needed expos- 
ure. But the true and artistic ending 
of my photographic story came when 
Pep dragged his tired legs into the car, 
and I used him as the “Finis,” with a 
picture taken at 1/100th of a second, 
at F/8. 

I had my photographic story com- 
plete, with a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 
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Pick Up Your 
Canoe and Walk 


ING LEE, slant-eyed cook in a 

swank resort camp, used to snug- 

gle close to the warm kitchen 

range and question the sanity of 
white folk who came up there canoe 
cruising. His comfort-loving Oriental 
mind could never comprehend the sense 
of what he called, “Two mile paddle, 
walkee one; paddle some more, walkee 
again.” 

Canoe cruising is not so bad as that, 
but it is impossible to travel really 
interesting country—such as is found 
in Maine, Michigan, and Minnesota, or 
farther north—-without encountering 
portages aplenty. And upon your abil- 
ity to make them quickly and with a 
minimum of effort will depend, to a 
great extent, the enjoyment you get 
out of your vacation. 

Portages range from simple carries 
around falls and dams to lengthy lugs 
over country alternately swampy and 
hilly and characterized by poorly 
marked trails. The former are a wel- 
come break from steady paddling, but 
the latter are plain hell. You stumble 
along, sweating and swearing. You 
conjure up thoughts of white flannels, 
wicker chairs, and long cool drinks, and 
call yourself a fool for ever having con- 
sidered making a canoe cruise. But you 
take your words all back when the 
bush opens up a scant hundred yards 
ahead and you hear the welcome lap- 
lap of waves on the beach. 

Preliminary study is half the fun 
of any vacation. If you decide on a 





By J. A. EMMETT 


canoe cruise, buy topographical maps 
of the section you intend traversing; 
secure state publicity-bureau booklets 
on the region; and write outfitters for 
details, so you may know what to ex- 
pect in the way of portages. Most 
canoe cruises are laid out so as to 
avoid lengthy carries. If they are well 
charted, the portages and their lengths 
will be indicated, and something of the 
nature of the trails. Also, if you know 
where you can replenish food supplies 
along the way, you can travel lighter 
and make portaging that much easier. 

For a two-man party, try to keep the 
weight of everything (canoe excepted) 
below a hundred pounds, and most of 
the portages can be taken once over, 
especially after you have hardened up 
a bit. If you are tender, better limit 
yourself to either the canoe or sixty 
pounds of duffel, though this may en- 
tail going back for another load and 
so run up the mileage and the time. 
Then, as you get used to being human 
packhorses, take everything between 
you in one load, even though you must 
rest every fifteen minutes; it eggs one 
on to know there is no necessity to 
go back. 

Two-mile portages should be made in 
several carries of fifteen to twenty min- 
utes each; even a one-mile lug is too 
much for going straight through un- 
less one is thoroughly toughened. Ten 
minutes is as long as the average man 
can carry a canoe or two packs with- 
out torturing himself; every minute 





Distribute your duffel well, as here, and you'll be able to take portage after portage in your 
stride. Sixty pounds to a man is plenty, until you become used to the human-packhorse idea 
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With the canoe balanced thus, you can see the 
trail ahead, and arm strain is at a minimum 


after that is an effort, but if you stick 
it out for another five you should have 
covered half a mile of trail. 

Apart from the trail-hardened tough- 
their muscles, Indians and 
guides are systematic packers and 
tackle the task in a way it pays to 
copy. That these men cover wilderness 
country quickly is due, not only to 
their ability with the paddle but to 
avoidance of lost motion. The canoe 
is shot up to the beach where the port- 
age commences, and without a word 
the bow man slings a couple of packs to 
his back, grasps the paddles, a gun, 
or the ax, and is off down the trail. 
No sooner is the canoe emptied than 
his companion swings it over his shoul- 
ders, takes up anything that’s left, 
and follows after. Almost before two 
tenderfeet could have had their gear 
untangled on the beach the guides are 
paddling away, waving good-by to 
flies and mosquitoes, at the other end 
of the portage. 

Vacationists seldom own their own 
canoe. The usual plan is to rent it 
and the camp gear, and to buy the 
grub, from some outfitter at the com- 
mencement of the cruise. The outfitter 
with a reputation to maintain will pro- 
vide equipment best suited to the sec- 
tion—though the canoe is apt to be on 
the heavy side because a light one 
wouldn't stand up under such strenuous 
rental service. 

The Indian way of toting a canoe 
seems best. Stretch a thong or light 
rope on top of the middle thwart and 
make both ends fast, close to the gun- 
wales. It can then be left in place 
while paddling. To carry, lay two pad- 
dles side by side, with their blades un- 
der the thong and their handles rest- 
ing on the forward thwart. Lash the 
handles to the center of the thwart; 
then spread the blades wide apart, so 
that later you can thrust your head 
between them. Stand on the canoe’s 
left side, just forward of the middle 
thwart, facing the stern. Grasp the 
far gunwale (Continued on page 71) 
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Your Eye as a Range Finder 





The crouching hunter is handicapped because his eyes are unnaturally close to the ground 


NE of the most valuable assets 

a hunter can possess is the 

ability to judge distance cor- 

rectly. I mean by this that 

he should be able to gauge accurately, 

not the speed of game in motion but 

the distance of the quarry from his 

gun. There’s a twofold advantage in 

this: The hunter will bring home more 

game—and he won't leave half-shot 
game in his wake. 

The worst error that hunters usually 
make is their attempt to reach game 
at too great a distance, especially when 
the scattergun is used. Of course, the 
hunter may attempt these all-but-im- 
possible shots because he's careless, or 
because he’s too eager. But usually it’s 
simply because he lacks training in the 
technique of estimating yardage cor- 
rectly. 

First, let’s consider the matter of 
eyesight—which involves both sharp- 
ness of focus and angle of vision. 

My wife can read signs to the right 
and left of the pavement while she’s 
driving the car and paying strict at- 
tention to what’s before her eyes on 
the pavement. She has a very wide, 
almost frog-eyed angle of vision. But I 
don’t. When I’m driving, I see only 
what’s on the narrow ribbon of high- 
way stretching out before me. My eyes 
have sharp focus. With my pin-point 
vision I can see a bird in a tree or an 
eagle in the sky at distances utterly 
beyond my wife’s visual reach. 

So the fact that a person has “nor- 
mal” vision is no guaranty that he can 
judge flawlessly the distance between 
himself and a flying duck, or a buck 
which is feeding across a canyon. 

I have a theory that the color of the 
iris has something to do with shooting 
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ability. I call brown eyes shotgun eyes; 
and blue-gray, rifle eyes. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the eagle eye of the noble 
Indian. I believe it’s only a myth. The 
best rifle shots I’ve known have been 
men with blue-gray eyes. For instance, 
in northern Alberta there’s a young 
trapper, a white man, with blue eyes. 
He claims—and I believe him— 
that he can outshoot any Indian 
he’s ever met. I can make the 
same boast myself. I’ve seen 
Chippewa Indians in the Atha- 
baskan marshes firing at geese 
which were at least a hundred 
yards away. Either they just 
liked to hear their guns pop, or 
they lacked the codrdination of 
brain and eye which would tell 
them when game was beyond 
killing range. 

Two important factors are in- 
volved in judging distance. First 
there’s the eye picture, the image 
which registers in your mind. 
And then there’s the perspective 
you get by relating the object on 
which you’re focusing to  sur- 
rounding objects. For example, if 
a duck or grouse looks large to 
you, you know that it’s well with- 
in range. Consequently you fire. 
And you’re right in doing so. 
But you should also learn to 
recognize the dead-line image, by 
which you know just when a bird 
has passed the 45-yard limit. 
That’s where the second factor 
enters in. It’s one thing to tell 
when a grouse gets too far away 
when it’s whizzing between big 
trees; it’s another to judge when 
the bird gets out of range as he 








NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE 
OF EXPERIENCE IN MAKING 
YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF DIS- 
TANCE—BUT THIS EXPERT’S OB- 
SERVATIONS CAN HELP YOU 


By 
HAMILTON M. LAING 


flies over open country. When a blue 
grouse floats away under the spread- 
ing branches of big yellow pines, it 
may look quite large. But when you 
flush it out of a clump of sagebrush 
and see it outlined against the sky, it 
looks still larger—like a turkey spread- 
ing its wings. 

Similarly, when you see a gull over 
an ocean liner, it looks just the size it 
is. But when you see it floating over a 
prairie lake, it looks huge—goose-size. 

Even men with long experience often 


In heavy cover like this Western woods, 
deer are usually closer than they seem 
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fail to get their game when they 
shoot with only the sky as back- 
ground. There’s one rule that I 
can set down to guide you: 
Birds against the sky always 
seem to be closer than they are. 
Let’s say that you're seeing 
birds on a pond and in the sky 
at the same time. The birds in 
flight are approaching. Soon it 
looks as though they’ve passed 
their comrades by, when lo! you 
see them settle down beside the 
others on the water. 

Many a beginner is caused 
much chagrin because of this 
illusion of size, which leads him 
to shoot at incoming birds too 
soon. When I first started hunt- 
ing geese, I made this rule for 
myself: As long as they’re com- 
ing, let them come—even if they 
look as big as pillows. If they 
came too close before I fired, I 
could thrust the point of my 
gun straight up from the blind 
or pit. I found that my rule 
worked better than an old one 
which had been passed on to me 
by old-timers. Their rule was: 
Wait till you see their eyes. I 
always suspected there was a 
twinkle in their eyes when they 
told me this. 

There’s another factor involved in 
this judging of distance. That’s light. 
Judging yardage on a bright sunny 
day, and on a cloudy one, calls for two 
sets of standards. Let’s consider gulls, 
for instance. When you see them in 
sunlight, the young gray birds look 
larger than their white or pearl-gray 
parents. Or take a flight of snow 
geese in the autumn, with drifting 
clouds in the background. At one in- 
stant the young gray birds will stand 
out strongly; the next instant they will 
seem to have faded away. This is due, 
of course, to the varying cloud forma- 
tions. 

Thus, in making allowance for light 
conditions, experience must be your 
sole guide. Suppose you’re flight-shoot- 
ing on the shore of a lake or near a 
marsh. If the birds are approaching 
and flying high, you have only the eye 
picture to guide you. You estimate the 
size of the birds against the sky; you 
guess the speed at which they’re travel- 
ing; you hear the whistle of wings. You 
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When grouse rose from this Manitoba field, gunners had to figure yardage fast. If they didn't, they'd lose the birds 
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know that birds which are close appear 
to fly faster than birds farther away, 
and seem nearer than they are. 

As for birds flying low to left or 
right, did you ever use a dead tree or 
some other prominent landmark as a 
limit marker? Did you raise your gun 
confidently and swing for them, only 
to find that they swept by far beyond 
your marker? You will sometime, if 
you haven't already. I’ve shot at geese 

and sometimes dropped them—on the 
far side of my comrade’s pit, which 
was forty yards from mine. We had 
intended that the birds should come in 
between us; and I could have sworn 
that they had. When I’ve happened to 
hit under such circumstances, I've had 
to see the dead birds on the stubble to 
be convinced that the flock was twice 
as far away as I had thought. 

Under such conditions, only experi- 
ence can help you; and even that can’t 
do much more than give you a good 
percentage of hits. 

The closer you are to the ground, the 
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White mountain sheep are clearly outlined against the background, but they are deceptively far away 


harder it is to figure yardage between 
yourself and birds in flight. This is 
especially true if the birds are flying 
low. If they’re coming head-on, it’s 
more difficult still; but in this case the 
angle at which you have to raise your 
gun to aim gives you a clue to distance. 

When the bird is directly overhead, 
it naturally is closer than at any other 
time while in flight. Also it’s hardest 
for most gunners to hit in that position. 
Personally I've found it best to fire my 
first shot at straight-incoming birds 
with my gun at an angle of 45 degrees. 
I either fire my second barrel when the 
birds are directly overhead, or else turn 
and fire when they’re past me, holding 
under. 

Once a man said in astonishment, 
“Why, you killed most of those canvas- 
backs out front—before they got to 
you!” And I had. Experience had 
taught me that when the eye picture 
registered a certain image in my mind, 
and when the angle of sight was cor- 
rect for my purpose, it was time to fire. 

All I can say is that 
you can never have too 
much experience to 
guide you. Even old- 
timers are fooled. For 
example, when they’re 
sighting low over a 
prairie ridge or knoll, 
they can’t always fig- 
ure correct yardage. 
One morning I crawled 
up the slope of a stub- 
bled ridge. It was a 
cold October day. And 
there was bright sun- 
light. I was pushing a 
big camera ahead of 
me as I stalked about 
ten thousand snow 
geese. Two experienced 
gunners crawled (Con- 
tinued on page 78) 
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ALASKA 

Fishing: Trout, except Dolly Varden (no size- 
40). All other fish (no limits). Hunting: Cari- 
bou, north of Yukon River (res. 5, nonres. 2 a 
year). Large Brown and Grizzly Bear, open 
only for res. in nonrestricted areas (no limits). 
Licenses: Not required for fishing; hunting: 
Res. $1; nonres. $50. 


ALABAMA 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10°-15). Rock Bass (4'4”-15). Bream 
(44%,"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salmon 
(12”-none). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing, artif. bait, $1; hunting: state $3, county 
$1. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 7-day $2; hunting $25, 
7-day $5. 


ARIZONA 

Fishing: Trout (no size—15, not over 10 lb. and 
1). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (12”-10, not 
over 15 lb. and 1). Crappie, Bluegill, Bream, 
Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size—20, but 
not over 20 lb. and 1). Carp, Sucker, Ring 
Perch, Charr (no limits). Hunting: Mountain 
Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coyote (no limits). Cotton- 
tail Rabbit (Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, Apache 
Counties closed), (6). Jack Rabbit (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, hunt- 
ing $2.50, fishing $1.75. Nonres Hunting and 
fishing $25, small game and fish $10, fishing $3. 
Hunting license required for predators 


ARKANSAS 

Fishing: Trout (12”-6). Black Bass (10”-15). 
Crappie, White Bass (8°-15). White Perch, Cal- 
ico Bass (6"-15). Pike, Jack Salmon (no size-6). 
Perch (6"-25). Bream, Goggle-eye, Sunfish (no 
size-25 with perch). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing with artif. bait $1.50. Nonres.: 
Fishing $5, 10-day $2. Hunting license not re- 
quired for rabbit. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). Steelhead, 
Trout except Golden Trout (no size-25, or 10 lb. 
and 1). Golden Trout (5”-20, or 10 lb. and 1). 
Whitefish (no limits). Salmon (local regula- 
tions). Black Bass (9"-15). Calico Bass, Crap- 
pie, Sunfish, Sacramento Perch (no size-25). 
Shad, hook and line (no size—5). Hunting: Rab- 
bit, only Dists. 4, 454, 19 (15). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing $2; hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $3; 
hunting $10. 


COLORADO 


Fishing: Trout, Grayling (7”). Other game 
fish (no size). (Aggregate all game fish 25, or 
10 lb. and 1.) Licenses: Res.: Small game and 
fish $2. Nonres.: Fishing $3 


CONNECTICUT 

Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Trout, closes 15th (6”-15, or 10 Ib.). 
Lake Trout (10”-none). Black Bass (10”-10). 
Calico Bass, Crappie (7”-10). Bullhead (no size- 
30). Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Perch 
(7”"-30). Shad, closes 15th (no limits). Licenses: 
Fishing: Res. $3.35; nonres. $5.35, or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state 


DELAWARE 

Fishing: Trout (6"-6). Crappie, Sunfish, Yel- 
low Ned (no size-12). Eel (14"-none). Black 
Bass (10"-6). Calico Bass (no size-12). Pike, 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (10°-6). Carp, only 
Delaware River and Bay (no limits). Licenses: 
Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Fishing: Black Bass (10"-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4-5). Other fish (no limits). License: 
Not required, but permit (free) is necessary for 


Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 

Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12). Speckled Perch 
(7"-30). Shell Cracker, Warmouth Perch, Red- 
breast, Bluegill (5°-30). Pike (no size-30). 
Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 40.) 
Hunting: Bear (Volusia Co. closed), (no limits). 
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Licenses: Res.: Fishing, state $2.25; Hunting, 
state $5.50, county. $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $1.75; hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50. 


GEORGIA 

Fishing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (no size- 
20). Brook or Speckled Trout (no size-25). 
Black Bass (11"-10). Crappie, White Perch, 
Calico Bass (8”-aggregate 15). Bream, Rock 
Bass (4%"-aggregate 15). White Lake Bass 
(10”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon, Pick- 
erel (12”-none). (Aggregate daily catch all 
species bream, 25; all species game fish, 35). 
Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing $1.25; hunting: state $3.25, county $1. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.25; hunting: state $12.50, 
county $5. 


IDAHO 

Fishing: Trout, Redfish, Black Bass (6”). 
Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size). (Aggregate 
25, or 15 lb. and 1.) Dolly Varden Trout (no 
size-25 lb.). Perch (no size-35). Whitefish (no 
size—50 |lb.). Hunting: Bear (Benewah, Bonner, 
Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, Shoshone Counties closed), (1). 
Cougar (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $2; 
hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 10-day $2; 
hunting and fishing $50. 


ILLINOIS 

Fishing: Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (6-15). 
Sunfish (5”-15). Bluegill (5-15). (Aggregate 
of above, 25). Trout (7”-8). Pickerel (16”), 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”), (aggregate 10). Black 
Bass (10”), White Bass (8”), Yellow Bass (6”), 
(aggregate 10). Buffalo, Bullhead, Catfish, Carp, 
Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw, 
Perch, Lake Trout, Whitefish (no limits). Li- 
censes: Fishing: Res. 75 cents; nonres. $3. 


INDIANA 

Fishing: Trout (7”-15). Black, Silver, Ken- 
tucky, and White Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Blue- 
gill, Rock Bass, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, (5"- 
aggregate 25). Pike or Pickerel (no size-—6). 
Pike-Perch (10”-6). Yellow Perch, Carp, Gar, 
Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50; nonres.: Fish- 
ing $2.25; 10-day $1. 


IOWA 

Fishing: Trout (7”-8). Black Bass (small- 
mouth 10”, largemouth 12”-5). Northern Pike 
(15"-8). Sand, Sauger, and Wall-eyed Pike 
(13”-8). Warmouth Bass, Rock Bass, Sunfish, 
Bluegill (5°-15). Sheepshead (no size-25). Cat- 
fish (12”-15). Yellow Perch, Yellow, Striped, 
and Silver Bass, Crappie (7"-15). Bullhead (no 
size-25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15). Carp, 
Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1. 


KANSAS 

Fishing: Bass, except Rock Bass (10”~15). 
Drum Perch (10”-15). Catfish, except Bullhead 
(12°-15). Crappie (7”-15). Yellow Perch, Blue- 
gill (6"-15). Rock Bass, Bullhead (no size-15). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15). Hunting: Rabbit, 
Coyote (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15- 
day $1. 


KENTUCKY 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Hunting: Squirrel 
(6). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $1, hunting $1. 
Nonres.: Fishing $2.50, 7-day $1; hunting $10.50. 


LOUISIANA 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”"-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1; nonres. $2. 


MAINE 

Fishing: Salmon (14"). Trout (6” in brooks 
and streams, 7” in lakes and rivers). Togue (14”). 
Black Bass (10”). White Perch (6”). (Daily 
catch limit of all protected fish in brooks and 
streams, 7% lb. and 1, but not over 25 fish; in 
lakes and rivers, 10 lb. and 1, but not over 25 
fish). Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.15; nonres. 
$5.15, 30-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Rainbow Trout, season open only in 
Youghiogheny River below Swallow Falls (7”- 
10), season closed on all trout in all other wa- 
ters. Black Bass, season open only above tide- 
water (10”-10). Striped or Rock Bass, above 
tidewater (11”, but not over 15 lb.-none). Sus- 
quehanna Salmon, above tidewater (no limits). 
Catfish (7”-none). Pike, Pickerel (14”—none). 
Perch (7”-none). Sturgeon (20 lb.—none). Suck- 
er, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Licenses: 
Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. $5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fishing: Trout (6”-15), season closes 15th in 
Dukes Co. only. Salmon (12”-5). Black Bass 
(10”-6). Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size- 
30). Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”- 
none). Pickerel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”-5). 
White Perch, in inland waters (7”-15). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.25, fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 

Fishing: Trout (7”-15). Landlocked Salmon 
(10”~5). Black Bass (10”-5). Great Northern 
Pike, Pike Perch (14”-5). Muskellunge (30”- 
none). White Bass (7”-10). Rock, Calico, and 
Strawberry Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Blue- 
gill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size), 
(aggregate 25). Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, 
Dogfish, Lake Trout, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red 
Horse, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker, Chub, White- 
fish (no limits). Consult laws for special sea- 
sons for Great Lakes and connecting waters. 
Licenses: Fishing: Res., non-trout 50 cents, all 
fishing $1. Nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-15). Lake Trout, 
Salmon (no size-5). Black, Striped, Yellow, 
Grey, Silver, and Rock Bass (no size-aggregate 
6). Whitefish (16”—-none). Wall-eyed Pike (no 
size-8). Pickerel, Great Northern Pike (no size- 
10). Muskellunge (no size-2). Sauger (no size- 
8). White Bass (7”-10). Crappie (no size-15). 
Sunfish (no size-15). Yellow Perch, Bullhead, 
Catfish, Garfish, Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, Sheeps- 
head, Sucker, Eelpout, Buffalo (no limits). 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon in Mississippi River and 
Lake Pepin (20”-25). Hunting: Varying Hare, 
Snowshoe Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, small game, $1; fishing 50 cents. Non- 
res.: Hunting, small game $25; fishing $4. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”- 
25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 

Fishing: Trout (8”-10). White Perch (9”-15). 
Black Bass (8”-10). Crappie (6”—15). Channel 
Catfish, season opens 15th (12”-10). Jack Salm- 
on (12”-5). Goggle-eye (5”-20). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25). Hunting: Rabbit (no limits) 
Squirrel (10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing, state $2.50, home and adjoining counties 
$1; fishing, state $1. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $10; fishing $3, 15-day $1 


MONTANA 


Fishing: All game fish (no size limits). (Ag- 
gregate all game fis:. 15, or 15 lb. and 1.) Hunt- 
ing: Coyote, wolf, wolverine, mountain lion, 
lynx, bobcat. License not required to hunt 
predators. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$5, game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing 
$3.50, 15-day $1.50. 


NEBRASKA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Black Bass (10”- 
5). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-5). Northern Pike (15”— 
5). Sauger (10-5). Crappie (6”-15). Catfish 
(10"-10). Bullhead, Rock Bass (6”-15). Perch 
(no size-25). Sunfish (no size-15). Hunting: 
Rabbit (5). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10, or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state; fishing $2.10, or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state. 


NEVADA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no size- 
50). Other game fish (no size-—25 or 10 Ib.). 
Hunting: Bear (no limits). Squirrel (no limits). 
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Guide for July 


Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50, 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”— 
25, or 5 lb. and 1). Golden Trout (12”-4). Lake 
Trout (15”-2). Salmon (15”-2). Muscallonge 
(no limits). Black Bass (9”-10 lb. and 1). Pike 
Perch (10”—none). Pickerel (12”-10 Ib. and 1). 
Horned Pout (no size-40 between noon and 
noon). White Perch (7”-10 lb. and 1). Yellow 
Perch (no size—40, or 10 lb. and 1). Sucker (no 
limits). Shad (no size-12). Smelt (no size—5 
lb.). Licenses: Res., hunting and fishing $2.50; 
nonres., fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 

Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, season 
closes 15th (7”-10). Black Bass, Oswego Bass 
(9"—aggregate 10). Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch 
(14"-none). Rock Bass (no size-20). White 
Bass (9”-none). Calico Bass, Crappie (6”—ag- 
gregate 20). Striped Bass (Rockfish), (18”- 
none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.10; fishing $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50. 


NEW MEXICO 

Fishing: Trout, Salmon (6”-20, or 10 Ib. and 
1). Bass (9"—15 lb. and 1). Crappie (6”-20). 
Catfish (8”-25 lb. and 1). Bream, Sunfish, Blue 
Gill (no size-aggregate 20). Perch (no limits). 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Licenses: Fishing: Res. $2, nonres. $3. 
Hunting license not required for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10 lb. but not over 20). 


Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Ouananiche 
(15"-3). Black Bass, Oswego Bass (10”-8). 
Whitefish (16”-none). Pickerel, Pike (12”—no 


limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other wa- 


ters). Muskalonge (24”—none). Otsego White- 
fish (9”—-none). Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow 
Perch, Bullhead, Sauger (no limits). White 
Perch (no size-25). Striped Bass (16”—none). 


Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Short-nosed 
Sturgeon (20”—none). Pike Perch (12”=no limit 
in waters open to netting, 10 in other waters). 
Licenses: Hunting (except deer) and fishing 
$2.25; nonres.: Fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fishing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (8”). 
Brook Trout (6”). (Aggregate 12.) Black Bass 
(12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Muskel- 
lunge (12”-8). Bream, Robbin, Crappie, Perch, 
Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch (8”-20). Rock 
Bass (12”-8). Red Fin (8”-20). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40). Licenses: Fishing: Res., state 


$2.10, 1-day 60 cents; nonres. $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Bass (10” 
~aggregate 5). Pike (10”-10). Perch (no size- 
25). Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”), (aggregate 15). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 


OHIO 

Fishing: Trout (7”-5). Black Bass (10”=5). 
Calico Bass, Crappie, (6”-aggregate 25). Blue- 
gill, Rock Bass (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch 
(15°=-8). Yellow Perch (15-20). Sunfish, Cat- 
fish (no size-20). White Bass (no size-20). 
Muskellunge (30”-40). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 40). Hunting: Groundhog (no limits). Gray 
Fox (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25; 
fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fish- 
ing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 

Fishing: Trout (7”). Black Bass (8”~10). 
Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5"). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish, 25). Hunting: Squirrel (10). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Fishing: Trout (6”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 
20). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 15” to 
20”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 20”, 3). 
Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). 
Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no size-20 Ib. 
and 1, but not over 30). WARNING: There are 
many local regulations; consult authorities be- 
fore fishing. Hunting: Bear (no limits). Jack- 
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son, Josephine, and Klamath Counties closed, 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; hunting 
$3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fishing: Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout 
(6”-10). Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-8). 
Black Bass (9”"-6). Pike (12”-10). White Bass, 
Crappie, Strawberry or Calico Bass (no size-ag- 
gregate 15). Wall-eyed Pike, Susquehanna Salm- 
on (12”-6). Pickerel (12”-8). Muskellunge (22” 
-2). Rock Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill, Yellow Perch, 
Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size- 
15). Eel (no limits). (Aggregate all fish listed 
above, except Eel, 25). WARNING: There are 
many local seasons and size and catch limits; 
consult authorities before fishing. Hunting: 
Woodchuck (4). Red Squirrel (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing $1.60. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60, or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Fishing: Trout, season closes 15th (7”~-10). 
Black Bass (10”"-6). Pickerel (12”-10). Yellow 
and Striped Perch (6”-30). White Perch (6”~-20). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. $2.50, or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 6-day 
$1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8-20). Black Bass (no limits). Li- 
censes: Fishing: Res. $1.10; nonres. $5.25, 2-day 
$1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fishing: Trout (6"-25). Black Bass, Wall- 
eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-8). Perch (no size- 
50). Sunfish (no size-25). Bullhead (no size- 
50). Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small game $1; fish- 
ing $1. Nonres.: Hunting, small game $15; fish- 
ing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass, Rock 
Bass, Jack, Muskellunge, Wall-eyed Pike (10”- 
10). Crappie, Black Perch (9”-20). Buffalo (12”- 
none). Catfish (10”—-none). Bream (no size-35). 
Special limits in Reelfoot Lake. Hunting: 
Squirrel (10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fish- 
ing $1; nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $2.50. 


TEXAS 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie (7”= 
15). White Perch (no size-15). Bream (no size- 
35). Goggle-eye (no size-35). (Aggregate 50). 
WARNING: There are many county and local 
laws and regulations—see laws or consult au- 


thorities. Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel 
(10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing with 


artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing 
$5, 5-day $1.10. Hunting license required of 
nonres. for predators, and of res. if hunting 
predators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Fishing: Trout, Black Bass, Salmon, Moun- 
tain Herring (7”-aggregate 30, or 10 lb. and 1), 
Hunting: Bear, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 


Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $4, fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting deer and bear $20; small game and 


fishing $10; fishing $3. 
quired for predators. 


VERMONT 

Fishing: Trout, including Golden Trout (6”= 
5 lb. or 20 fish). Lake Trout, Landlocked Salm- 
on (15”-10 lb. and 1). Pike Perch (10”-25 Ib.). 
Pickerel (12”-25 lb.). Black Bass (10”~10). 
Muskellunge (12”-25 lb.). Hunting: Bear (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; 
hunting $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 

Fishing: Trout, season closes 5th (no size-—20), 
Black Bass (10”-10). Rock Bass (6”-15). Pike 
(no size-20). Bream, Crappie, Silver Perch, Sun- 
fish (no size-aggregate 25). Licenses: Fishing: 
Res. state $2, county $1; nonres. $5, 2-day $1. 
Permit to fish in National Forests $1 additional 
for both res. and nonres. 


WASHINGTON 

Fishing: Trout, Perch, Crappie, Sunfish, Cat- 
fish (6"). Black Bass (10"). (Aggregate of 20 
but not more than 10 lb. and 1.) Whitefish (6”- 
20 fish but not more than 10 lb. and 1). Salmon 
(12”-15 fish but not more than 20 lb. and 1). 
WARNING: There are many local seasons and 
regulations; write to State Department of Game, 
1320 Smith Tower, Seattle, for copy of fishing 
seasons and regulations. Licenses: Res.: State 
hunting and fishing $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: 
state fishing $5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fishing: Brook Trout (6”-15). Brown and 
Rainbow Trout (8”-aggregate 10). (Aggregate 
all trout, 15.) Season on all trout closes 9th. 
Black Bass (10”-8). Muskalunge, Walleyed Pike, 
Perch, Pickerel (12”-no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2; nonres.: Fishing $5, 
l-day $1 


WISCONSIN 

Fishing: Lake Trout (19”-5). Trout (7”-15). 
Black Bass (10-6). White, Rock, Calico, Sil- 
ver, and Strawberry Bass, Crappie (7”-aggre- 


Hunting license not re- 


gate 25). Pike (13”-7). Pickerel (18”-8). Perch 
(6"-25). Bluegill, Roach, Sunfishes (6”-aggre- 
gate 25). Catfish (15”-15). Bullhead (no size- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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2 and 3. Cut the fillet free behind the gill, with the 


skin still on; next lay it aside and remove its mate 











1. Grasp the fish 
right side up and 
cut along the ribs 
from neck to tail, 
hugging the back- 
bone all the way 


By 
ROGER B. 
STEVENS 


YOUR FISH 


EARLY any fisherman will rise up in wrath if you suggest 

to him that he doesn’t know how to prepare his catch for 

the table. And he’ll probably be right, as long as it’s small 
game and pan fish that you're talking about. 

For everyone who ever went down to the creek and caught a 
string of sunnies or bluegills or yellow perch or bullheads learned, 
the very day he caught his first one, to cut off their heads, slit 
them up the belly, dump out the contents in a more or less muti- 
lated condition, and scrape off the scales or—in the case of the 
lowly bullhead—pull off the skin with a pair of pliers. 

But when you take on a fish of nobler proportions, say a 4-lb. 
bass, a 15-lb. northern pike, or a big lake trout, it’s a different 
matter. 

The usual small-fish technique leaves you with a great, thick, 
unwieldy carcass; too thick for broiling or frying and too big for 
any utensil that you are likely to have available for other methods 
of cooking. 

So you cut him up into ragged, irregular, thick lumps and do 
such a job of broiling or fry- 
ing as you can, getting the 
thin lumps overdone and the 
thick ones underdone; and 
you decide privately that 
catching them is fun, but 
when it comes to eating, 
you'd rather have beefsteak. 
Or you bake him, if you're 
at home where there’s a bak- 
ing pan and an oven handy, 
and come to the same silent 
decision. 

To me, baked fish is in- 
finitely inferior to fish cooked 
in any other way except 
boiled. And anyone who'll 
boil a fish will boil radishes 
and seine for brook trout. 


4. Now place the fillet on a paddle or a log 5. Result: a denuded carcass, two strips of skin, and The answer to all this is 
and slide a sharp knife between skin and meat two clean slabs of meat that are practically boneless to (Continued on page 58) 
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Movies 


you make yourself 
are now among 
the low-cost sports 





“ 
a a wonderful two weeks in the 
woods safely away in a movie camera is far 
from expensive these days. You keep the cost 
low by choosing a Ciné-Kodak Eight, the 


“economy movie maker.” The Fight gives you 





a complete movie scene for a dime or less. A 
scene runs as long on your screen as the aver- 
age shot in the newsreels, and the Fight makes 
20 to 30 such scenes on a roll of film costing 
only $2.25, finished, ready to show. 


AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your 
pictures at their best, use Kodascope, the 
Eastman-made projector which teams up beau- 
tifully with Ciné-Kodak Eight. See both at your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








Going to the New York Fair? 


Be sure to take your Ciné-Kodak. 
Stop at the Kodak Building, where 
Eastman experts will advise you 
what to take and how to take it. 
And there you’ll see the unique 
and gorgeous Cavalcade of Color— 
the GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOW 
ON EARTH, Nothing like it has ever 
been seen before. Don’t miss it. 


Cineé- 
Kodak 


EIGHT 


Now at a new low price—*29.50 































Deep 


in that lake, and perhaps the fish were 
feasting on real grubs. Or the fly may 
have resembled the larve of the tree ant, 
a favorite bait of Indians in the West. 

Knowledge of the water to be fished, 
and a study of conditions affecting insect 
life from day to day—and at different 
times in one day—will often provide more 
than a guess as to what fly to try. Exam- 
ination of a fish’s stomach contents 
should give some indication, too, al- 
though it sometimes fails. I have seen 
a big mosquito hatch blown across the 
water in the evening, and a concerted 
rise of trout start at once. Careful work 
with a mosquito fly would get me nothing 
of especial size. Then a nymph type, 
such as the caddis fly, fished deep, would 
bring up the larger trout from deeper 
water. My theory here is that big fish 
naturally prefer a larger, juicier-appear- 
ing morsel than the smaller insects from 
the air, for it means that they can secure 
a meal with less work, and without ex- 
posure on the surface. 

Caddis-fly nymphs are common on 
stream and lake beds, and investigation 
will often prove that trout are feeding on 
them consistently—a logical indication, 
sometimes, why no fish are appearing on 
the surface. At such times a fly resem- 
bling the nymph form, with long, closely 
folded wings, may bring you trout. An 
imitation caddis case, too, plastered over 
with grains of sand and tiny bits of 
sticks, if fished down toward the bottom, 
may get those wise fellows you can’t see. 


N HARD-FISHED Grant Lake, where 
dwell some lusty old brownies, we can 
tell pretty well by the warmth of the sun 
when a new hatch of stone flies will be 
coming up from the underwater growth. 
Then we rig on a Stone Fly, or a Pheas- 
ant, or a Grizzly King—all of which are 
fair imitations of the adult insect—and 
fish slow and deep, with great faith. And 
not a ripple of feeding fish will be seen 
upon the surface, mind you. 

It is thrilling to see a big brown trout, 
with his head protruding from a cave in 
the weeds, two feet down in the clear wa- 
ter, size up your offering, then lazily swim 
out and take it. Not often do you have a 
chance to set the hook by sight! This 
deep-fly work requires concentration, a 
tight line, and a ready wrist, for even 
large trout do not “hit” the sunken fly as 
they would a surface offering, which they 
think must be seized before it escapes. 

Another distinct advantage of using the 
sunken fly, aside from the matching of 
current food, is the fact that you can 
cover a larger area of water with each 
cast and retrieve, than would be possible 
in dry-fly fishing. And certainly, inas- 
much as large trout are never really 
plentiful, it is essential to cover all the 
water possible. In lake fishing particu- 
larly, we have found that a fish coming 
from far down, or from behind the fly, 
will often take it almost under the boat 
or close to our waders, as the case may 
be. So, it pays to fish the fly back as far 
as possible, with the line tight and the 
wrist ready for the hit. I said “hit” but 
it's apt to be only a slow drag on the fly, 
or a momentary checking of its move- 
ment. You see, the big fellow feels sure 
of his prey, so he just swims up and 
takes it in leisurely fashion; and if you're 
slow on the strike you'll be a saddened 
angler—and wiser—when you see the 
swirl of a broad tail, as he turns after 
ejecting this spurious affair. 
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Flies tor Big Trout 


(Continued from page 39 


In faster water the wet fly also covers 
a comparatively large area as it swings 
and tumbles down the current, sweeping 
past logs, bowlders, and cut banks, where 
large trout are likely to be. Every fly 
fisherman can remember the thrill when 
a fish of extraordinary size took his large 
wet fly away down toward the bottom, 
after he had about decided there were no 
big trout to be had. Last summer, at a 
favorite fast-water run on the Kern 
River in California, I could raise only 
pan fish to my No. 10 and 12 reversed- 
wing flies, fished on or near the surface, 
although I had seen a good rainbow flash 
just once below my cast. 


EASONING that he may have been put 

down by the disturbance, I followed 
a hunch and selected a great, bushy No. 
6 Brown Partridge fly, which I let trail 
far below and swing idly into a deep 
backwater under a large log. There was 
no splash of a sudden strike—that fish 
was not coming to the surface after be- 
ing frightened—but he greedily sucked 
in that big mouthful of feathers, and I 
had a grand battle with that 24%-pound 
package of dynamite on a 4-ounce rod. 

Deep flies, too, will often take trout 
when a glassy surface precludes the use 
of top-fished offerings. I have yet to see 
a trout leader so fine that it won’t dis- 
turb the fish when they are feeding on 
the surface of a clear, calm lake. Last 
summer, on a high Sierra lake, we 
watched the browns and brookies fairly 
gorge on a hatch of flying ants, which 
dropped from the aspens and willows on 
the shore to the lake’s mirrorlike surface. 

Feverish work, with all our tiniest flies 
on gossamer leader ends, got us exactly 
nothing, so we agreed to call it a day, as 
it was evening. A few minutes later a 
friend came along and tried a small 
black fly, cast far out, beyond where the 
fish were congregated. He permitted this 
to sink well down, then retrieved it slow- 
ly—and he fooled those trout. There was 





Claude M. Kreider with three "keepers" he 
annexed in the course of a day's fishing 


less disturbance by line and leader, you 
see, after the cast, which was to the side 
and beyond the fish, so that the initial 
movement escaped at least some of them. 

The Owens River, along the eastern 
Sierra base, is a beautiful stream for the 
dry fly, with many miles of smooth-flow- 
ing current between the sod banks of a 
wide valley. A multitude of surface in- 
sects cover the water almost every sunny 
day, and the fat brown trout provide 
many limit catches daily, for the knowing 
angler who favors the dry fly. But his 
fish will average between eight and 
eleven inches. The wet-fly man who 
knows this water will often net big brown 
trout, from under the cut banks, that will 
go two and three pounds, and sometimes 
more. Such fish naturally are not going 
to feed freely on the surface, which is 
whipped incessantly throughout the day. 
They will stay in seclusion, down below, 
and watch for May-fly and caddis 
nymphs; and the properly fished imita- 
tion will get them. 

In this and similar streams, flies of the 
streamer type often consistently get the 
largest fish. It has been noticeable in late 
years that more successful steelhead 
anglers, on the northern Coast streams, 
are using these wavy, attractive crea- 
tions in preference to the older patterns 
of bright-colored wet flies. Undoubtedly 
the streamer resembles a minnow in the 
water—perhaps a crippled one, which is 
just too easy for the old lunker to pass 
up. Besides, because it can be seen under 
water for a considerable distance, it cov- 
ers more area. And it does get fish. 

It is not my intention to belittle the 
splendid, artistic game of the dry-fly 
purist. That is grand sport, when a rise 
is on and you can match the hatch of sur- 
face insects. But, primarily, we all want 
trout; and in my experience the deep- 
fished fly will more often get big ones. 


WO friends, with no less than thirty 

years’ fly-fishing experience each, who 
fished all summer—every year—in a wide 
area of deep lakes and mountain streams, 
scarcely ever used the conventional sur- 
face fly at all, considering it largely a 
waste of time. They tied their own flies, 
attempting to match the insects in the 
water fished, and tried out literally every- 
thing, under all conditions. Tom Harper, 
past master of that game, now gone to a 
happier fishing ground, tied his flies on 
hooks of heavy wire, always using a full, 
heavy body, regardless of the type of fly, 
with the idea of adhering to the basic 
principle for large trout: getting the fly 
down to them. 

We'll never learn all about this fly 
game—not even enough to realize how 
limited our knowledge is—but as the 
years go on a few outstanding features 
will crystallize, and we think we've got 
something. Then, next summer, all these 
theories will fail, and we'll try new ones. 


Oklahoma Crow Control 


| ~a~y A MILLION crows—846,186, 
to be exact—were destroyed last 
winter by an Oklahoma Game Depart- 
ment crew. Bombing was the method 
used, and 34 roosts were blasted. On 
the average, 24,888 crows were killed at 
each blast, the figures ranging from a 
low of 5,000 to upward of 70,000. Since 
the start of the crow-control measures, 
the number of these birds returning to 
the state is becoming smaller each year. 
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What Do You Mean- 
Pertected Alternate Firing ? 





Thousands of Sea-Horse owners KNOW. 
They have that extra smoothness, that 
restful quiet, that unmatched easy start- 
ing that only this construction gives. Twin 
cylinders side by side instead of opposed 
—a superior construction perfected ~ 
Johnson through 10 years of alter- 

nate firing development. See below. 











Which wheel is smoother? Alternate Firing rounds Cylinders fire alternately, not simultaneously. Like You pull against the compression of only one cylinder 


the corners off of power impulses smooths them out firing two shots in quic k succession instead of letting at a time, not against the compression of both eylin- 
gives you two power impulses per revolution in go with both barrels at once. Cuts each discharge of ders. This lighter load makes an easier pull. Spark 
place of one — 8000 per minute in place of 40001 exhaust gases in half, Quieter running. is almost doubled in active cylinder, for a sure start. 








@ See your Johnson dealer for a demonstration of Johnson smooth- 



























ness, convenience, power, You'll find his name listed under “Out- Siiected Al- 
board Motors” in your classified telephone directory. Many Johnson ternate Firing 
dealers sell on easy time payments! Built-in Under- 
- - water Exhaust 
TEN GREAT SEA-HORSES FOR 1939 360° Steering 
MODEI WEIGHT POWER® PRICE® |MODEL WEIGHT POWER*® PRICEX® eee ese 
MS 17 lbs. 1.] h. p. $ 19.50 hy 33% lbs, 5.0 h. p. $109.50 ONLY JOHNSON HAS ALL THREE! Se { N 
MD 21 Ibs. 1.1 h.p. $62.50 AT 38 lbs, 5.0 h.p. $117.50 
HS 21% Ibs. 2.5 h.p. $79.50 DT 2% lbs. 5.0 h.p. $129.50 G 
HA 26 Ibs. = 25 h.p. $86.50 KA 64lbs. 98h.p. $177.50 Yee HANDY CHART 
HD 28 lbs. 2.5 h.p. $94.50 PO 109 lbs, 22.0 h.p. $269.50 New features! New models! Fully 
: illustrated! Complete sizes and 
. . ‘c specifications on entire line. Write 
* All power ratings are N.O.A. Certified Brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. All prices for 9eut enn ne: co — FREE. 


are F.O.B. factory and subject to change without notice, 


JOHNSON MOTORS / 


1100 Pershing Rd. 
wn? Waukegan, Ill. 
ELL” | a 
Peterbore, Can. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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It Takes Skill to Catch Lakers 


OR MORE YEARS than I 
like to admit, I never real- 
ized that you can’t be con- 
sistently successful when 
deep-trolling for lake trout, unless you 
know what you're doing 3efore my 
awakening I thought it was simply a 
matter of luck. It was luck, too, the way 
we fished in those days. We'd troll aim- 
lessly along, always hoping we were 
fishing at the right place and at the 
correct depth, but never being sure of it. 

Of course we took fish, plenty of them, 
but we didn’t understand exactly why. 
This was strange, because in all other 
branches of angling I had spent most of 
my time noting the little things which 
make for Probably the real 
reason for my denseness in this respect 
was the general attitude of many anglers 
to whom casting of some sort was a 
fetish. They belittled trolling as the re- 
source of those too unskilled to fish 
otherwise, and never gave the success- 
ful troller any credit. 

It took me ten years to change my 
tune, but I ended up with the belief that 
trolling requires just as much skill and 
knowledge as any other type of fishing 
does. It was hard to gather data, though. 
When fishing in a hundred feet of water, 
you don’t see problems solved before 
your eyes. Rather, you must feel them 
with your fingers and prove them solved 
by the number of fish you hook. 

Take, for instance, the time my wife 
and I went trolling in Ontario’s Quetico 
Park several years ago. We were en- 
camped on McIntyre Lake because of its 
central position in the territory we ex- 
pected to fish and also because the camp 
site was especially attractive. As I re- 
member, there weren't any bass in 
McIntyre. At first I demurred about this, 
but when I was shown that it was only 


success 


a short trip to other lakes which con- 
tained bass, I became reconciled. 

Now Seval Johnson, our guide, had an 
ulterior motive in selling us on the Mc- 
Intyre camp site. I suspected this when, 
after a day or two, he kept dropping 
hints about the wonderful lake-trout 
fishing directly in front of camp—“di- 
rectly” meaning half a mile out. As the 
bass lakes were proving disappointing, 
I finally let him persuade me to rig up 
the trolling outfits to see what we could 
do with the lakers. “We might catch 
more of them than we do bass,” he re- 
marked. 

As if he didn’t know this was a sure 
bet before we ever started out! He 
watched us like a hawk while we were 
paying out line, then suddenly said, 
“Hold it!” A few minutes later he re- 
marked casually, “You're going to get 
a hit in a minute or less.” A few seconds 
later I felt bottom, started to reel in to 
keep from getting caught, and at the 
same moment hooked a good fish. Be- 
fore I was sure I had really connected, 
my wife let out a squeal as she also 
hooked one. Seval grinned so hard that 
he almost split his face in two. 

This happened in water not deeper 
than 60 ft. We were using wire lines and 
light rods, and the fish were large and 
gamy, so we got a real kick out of it. I 
had gone out expecting to belittle any- 
thing that happened. Instead, I found 
myself tingling with excitement and be- 
gan observing and tabulating the facts 
that seemed important, just as I had 


been doing for years with more favored 
fish. The facts were not new, but they 
were vitally important. 

First, one must have an exact knowl- 
edge of locations where lakers are found. 
This sounds obvious, but many anglers 
necessity. 


overlook its extreme Such 





On another expedition, Mike Ament displayed a sample of the sort of trout you can expect to 
boat from way down under, if when you troll you use a spoon that throbs the way it should 
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Seval Johnson bringing home the bacon, as 
proof positive that he'd been "on location" 


knowledge comes only with experience 
and, unless you are a “natural,” must 
be supplemented by painstaking obser- 
vation and experiment. Also, while you 
may be reasonably successful after hav- 
ing found one particular spot, for best 
results you must rest it once in a while 
and go on to other places. 

Our guide knew several holes so well 
that he could always call the trick. Now 
this showed remarkable knowledge and 
keen observation. All this fishing was 
being done in water ranging from 60 to 
100 ft. in depth. There were no near-by 
shoals, reefs, or islands. Seval had to 
get his exact locations from landmarks 
ranging from % mile to 3 miles distant 
Of course, Seval’s knowledge came 
from years of association with that par 
ticular locality. Even so, once he saw 
that I was really interested he started 
looking for new water to conquer. He 
found it. It was water he had never con- 
sidered before because the parties he 
had guided were not interested in pio- 
neering. Incidentally, this new water pro 
duced much larger fish, on the average, 
than the old holes had. But here’s the 
point: One fish was enough to set the 
location in his consciousness so that he 
could bring us back to the very spot at 
any time. Consequently, we were able 
to make good catches at will and at any 
time of day, regardless of weather condi- 
tions or moon phases. 

If we had been alone, however, we 

(Continued on page 53) 
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It Takes Skill 
to Catch Lakers 


(Continued from page 52) 


might have fished this lake for a week 
without getting a fish. We met one 
guideless party who had experienced 
just such luck. I say, honor the guide 
and give him the credit which is his due. 
I have never spent dollars more happily 
than when they went to a guide who 
proved himself a companion, counselor, 
and friend. 

So much for knowing where to fish. 
Of course we had to fish in the right way 
to bring Seval’s predictions true. Sim- 
ply dragging a spoon haphazardly be- 
hind the boat would have accomplished 
nothing. Whenever Seval said, “Time to 
catch fish,” we always had the line out 
at the right depth to produce results. 
Just as we reached the spot we'd hit 
bottom, and then it was a case of reeling 
in fast to keep the lure from snagging. 
At the speed Seval paddled the canoe, 
the shortening line followed the rising 
contour of the bottom, and invariably 
we'd hook a fish. On the other hand, 
when we fished too high, so that we 
weren't touching bottom at the crucial 
moment, we didn’t get any fish. And if 
we fished too deep we snagged, and had 
to back up in order to release the bait 
Often this cost us a lure, sometimes even 
a goodly piece of line. ; 


HERE was one spot in particular 

where fishing at the wrong depth, o1 
failing to react promptly, always meant 
the loss of equipment. Something very 
sharp down in the depths cut the line 
just as a sharp knife cuts tender cheese. 
It always happened so quickly that we 
never suspected anything was wrong 
until we realized that there was no more 
resistance against our rods. But since 
this was one of the most productive 
places in the entire lake, we kept taking 
chances fishing it until we could do so 
without losing too many lures. 

All in all, I learned a lot from Seval 
Johnson. However, there was some 
thing wrong with this way of fishing 
only certain spots, very small in area, 
and neglecting the water intervening. 

It was Mike Ament who provided the 
complete answer to the story. I went 
fishing with him on Little Vermilion 
Lake, Ontario, several times last year; 
and Mike has done enough lake-trout 
fishing to have decided opinions about it 
His first upset to my complacent attitude 
was in the matter of lure. When fishing 
deep, he insisted on one thing: that a 
spoon should have a throbbing action 
which is felt continuously except when 
it strikes bottom or picks up any for- 
eign matter. 

The lures I used regularly were too 
light to throb. You couldn't tell whether 
they were working properly or not when 
they got in deep water. Of course, you 
felt them strike bottom; but if in the 
process you caught a few strands of 
stringy moss you had no way of know- 
ing it Consequently, every time you 
touched bottom you had to reel in the 
entire line just to make sure that every- 
thing was as it should be. As this usual- 
ly happened just when you reached the 
place where you were most likely to 
catch fish, much of the time was spent 
reeling in just when you should be fish- 
ing. By the time you looked at the lure 
(which was clean about 50 percent of the 
time) and had let it out again to the re- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Get the feel of a Pflueger Reel” 

and get a NEW pleasure out of fishing this season. 
There’s something in the construction and action of 
a Pflueger Reel that makes any angler a better fisher- 
man. Step into your dealer's store and ask to see 
these reels which year after year are outstanding 
leaders in national fishing contests. 


PFLUEGER 


CUB 


Handle Drag 
Brings a New Thrill to “‘Playing’”’ Big Fish 


Operates with an adjustable tension which keeps a taut 
line regardless of how your fish may rush or lunge. 
Lets big fish “take line” while you hold the crank 
stationary. Fits Supreme, Summit, Akron, Nobby and 
other Pflueger Reels. Only $1.00—ask your dealer, 








Pflueger 
SUPREME 










wt 








CHUM MUSKILL PAL-O-MINE — Luminous 
Weedless Bait Minnow TANDEM 


Spoon Spinner 
Pflueger SUPREME New Snapie Spinner 
Price $25.00 6 Varieties. 


Price, 75¢ each 
Pflueger SUMMIT 
1 9¢ 00 = Weedless Spoon 
No. 1999 aes 172—sizes 2-3-4-5 


No. 1993L 
Light Spool . . $10.00 prices —60e, 65c, 75¢ 


Pflueger AKRON Muskill Bait 
No. 2460—sizes 
No. 1893—60 yd. $6.00 7. & i2—-nelees 
No. 1893L—60 yd. "cx. pr 
Light Spool $6.50 vd ° 
No 1894—80 yd. $6.75 Pal-O-Mine | 
15 Finishes—3 sizes 
Pflueger NOBBY 65 to 90¢ each 
. No. 1963....$7.75 Lomtnous Vanden 
Pflueger MEDALIST Spinner 
4 sizes 1998—7 sizes 
$4.80 to $8.00 40c to 80c each 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog FREE 


Tells about leading game 
fish—where located—what 
they feed on—tackle for 
taking, etc. A catalog of 
Pflueger Reels, Spinners, 
Baits, Hooks, Lines, Rods, 
Leaders — everything in = 
tackle for any kind a -~a-——= 







New 
of ae -— | 
zitke oon are, come” 
r “> cn TER? pas Ise Me Gronks nc ine. kron, Onioc 
THE Akron Fishing fueset 41 al Pocket 
MEDALIST : t. OL-7> Yes Poor cost o 
Dep*- sendm 

ple € eter ll——C eel 

Catalor tne oe 
PIAS HZ eee 
adavets---""  _-+——  @ecte gunoeee@ 


PRONOUNCED ° te GER” jen State 


A Great Uame in Tackle 
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LOOK 


before you buy- 
to make SURE you get 


GENUINE steed: 
"RIVER-RUNT-SPOOKS" 


RADE NAME REG 


LOOK for 
TRANSPARENCY 







the Bait 
up to the 


Light 
See your fingers 
dimly through 
body of bait. 


LOOK for 
the Name 
















: ff See if 
a b A Heddon’ 
. is stamped 
on Underside 

of Bait 


If the Bait offered to 
you will not pass these two 
tests, refuse it—because it 
is not a genuine“"RUNT"— 
America’s biggest-selling, record-taking 
fish-getter for Bass, Wall-Eyes, Great 
Northern Pike, also many salt water 
game-fish. Insist on the genuine Heddon 


“RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK.” 


-but be SURE! 
DONT BE FOOLED 


Only Heddon Makes theRIVER-RUNT" 

Look for Transparency 

Look for the name“Heddon’ 
Demand the GENUINE 


Heddon “RIVER-RUNTS” are 
made in Five Models .. . One- 
Piece and Jointed. All colors, in- 
cluding Heddon “Shore-Min- 
now”’ Finishes (X-Ray Design). 


Send for FREE Catalog 


m\ containing Bait Chart and Rod 
Chart. Tells What to use, and 
How to get more Fish. (260) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept.0-71, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Rainbows in Hiding 


(Continued from page 33) 


agree with everything they say. But the 
fact that it flows along a main highway 
means that it is a heavily fished river, 
and it also means that the trout have 
become educated and wary. 

It’s a man’s stream—the McKenzie. 
Skilled fishermen have whipped it. But 
many men have left with only the ex- 
perience of fishing a real stream and 
with this vow on their lips: “We'll 
be back!” 

The river was low and the water was 
exceptionally clear. And that made fish- 
ing difficult. 

Since we had had our fill of trout 
while on the Umpqua, fish for food was 
no incentive, so I started fishing with 
flies again. Exceptionally heavy-hackled 
Blue Uprights, Gray Hackles, and Cad- 
dis had been recommended by fishermen 
I had queried. “Float ’em dry” had been 
the unanimous advice. 

This suited me, and I stepped into the 
river with a resolve to make good. But 
I soon found that it was going to take 
more than resolves. That first day I 
found the river far easier to fish, as far 
as physical conditions were concerned, 
than the Umpqua. It was not such a 
powerful stream, and there were not so 
many large rocks along the banks. But 
I didn’t even get a nibble. Wet flies, dry 
flies; long casts, short casts; smooth wa- 
ter, rough water—it made no difference. 
The next two days the story was the 
same. 


'M not easily discouraged, particularly 

when fishing is involved. I longed to 
spend those last few days battling rain- 
bows. In spite of my belief in the old 
theory that it is the fishing and not fish 
that makes a trip successful, I wanted 
rainbows in my creel. I felt that my 
period of apprenticeship was over, and 
that I should cash in. Still, maybe this 
river had been overestimated. This at 
least made a good alibi. 

Such were my thoughts as I returned 
to camp the third morning with an 
empty creel. My meditations were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a grocery wagon 
bringing supplies. It was driven by a 
gray-haired man who, after he had made 
his sales, asked how long we expected 
to stay. 

“It depends upon the fishing,” I an- 
swered. 

“Caught any?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. “And I’ve been here 
three days.” 

“Humph!” He looked at me over the 
rim of a pair of old, gold-rimmed glasses. 
“You haven't been here long enough.” 


“What?” I asked. “Do these trout 
here put a fisherman on probation— 
sort of a time-clock affair?” 

The man chuckled as he pushed a 
wisp of gray hair from his forehead. 
“Something like that. You've got to 
give them what they want. That is, 


what they'll take. Rainbows like fast 
water and riffles—but sometimes they’re 
in other places. That's what you’ve got 
to find out. Maybe they’re in the head 
of the riffle, maybe they’re in the tail. 
But they’re there, though not one chap 
in ten who comes here ever finds it out. 
And that’s what makes fishin’.” 

“But what flies—” 

He cut me off. “The fly doesn’t make 
much difference. Find where they are, 
how they’re feeding. If you do it right, 
one fly is about as good as another. It’s 


a great stream, this McKenzie.” He 
crawled into his grocery wagon, then 
stuck his head out the side for a final 


word: “Well, I'll be back Saturday. Hope 
you're still here then.” 


This was Wednesday. I knew I'd still 


be there Saturday. I had time. I had 
the patience. As for the skill, time 
would tell. 


Beginning at the McKenzie bridge, I 
worked down the river, covering every 
available spot and fishing it in every way 
I knew. But Thursday passed, and then 
Friday too, with nothing but pleasant 
memories of fishing on a beautiful river 
to cheer me. At twilight I was two miles 
from camp, tired and depressed. 

Then came Saturday. At the crack of 
dawn I was at the river—an hour earlier 
than I had started fishing before. 

It was with a light heart that I made 
my first cast into the head of a riffle 
still bathed in early morning shadow. 
Only faintly could I follow the course of 
my No. 10 Blue Upright as it swung 
diagonally across the riffle with a skit- 
tering movement as the current caught it. 

From somewhere out of that pool of 
shade, a silver form flashed. There was 
a swirl, a splash! My rod bent double as 
I instinctively set the hook. And at long 
last, I was fast to a battling rainbow of 
the McKenzie! 

True to tradition, the trout made that 
initial leap in an effort to throw the 
hook, but my taut line did its work. 
Then the fish made one of those rushes 
for which rainbows are famous. There 
was no need to attempt to check it, even 
if I could, for the river was free of all 
obstructions for some distance. Then, 
suddenly, the line went slack, and I ex- 
perienced that familiar sensation—when 
you hope but are afraid to believe. 





LL doubt as to whether the trout was 

still on my hook was dispelled the 
next instant. Across the stream it raced, 
leaving a white spray in its wake, and 
again it went into the air. I played it 
slowly and met each rush with a slight 
tightening of the line. 

Carefully I countered its every move. 
Inch by inch I worked it through the 
rushing water. When my net finally 
parted the water beneath the silver body, 


the words of the grocery man flashed 
before me: “It’s a great stream, this 
McKenzie.” Reverently I murmured to 


myself, “Amen.” 

As the gray of early dawn changed to 
golden sunrise, with the rushing waters 
of the McKenzie swirling about me, I 
took five more rainbows. Two of them 
I placed in my creel, and the others I 
returned to the stream. 

The secret? I don’t know. I only 
know that my fly, floating dry, drifted 
rapidly across the riffles as I gave my 
line a slight twitching motion. My casts 
had been made into the shadows on the 
stream; but what part this played I 
didn’t know. After the sun rose above 
the top of the pines fringing the river, 
I got no more strikes. But that didn’t 
matter now. 

When I arrived at camp, the grocery 
man was there. “Well, I see you're still 
here,” he began. 

My open creel checked the question I 
knew was coming. 

“Nice trout,” he chuckled he held 
up one of my prizes. “The McKenzie’s 
got ’em. Yes, she’s a great old river.” 


as 
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MATE © $34.50 


10 Ibs., 
guns all day on a gal- 
lon. Hooded Power, 
Co-Pilot Steering, Cen- 


Weighs only 











RANGER « $47.50 
Weighs only 16 lbs. — 
offers 3-hour cruising 
range on a single fill. 
With Simplex Starter 





SPORTSMAN® $59.50 
Exceptional capability 
with weight of only 25 
Ibs. Drives good sized 


trifugal pump cooling. 
Speed range up to 5 


= 


SPORTWIN © $82.50 , FISHERMAN e $115 


Weighs only 35 lbs. — 
speed up to 9 miles. Big 

tank — rubber- floated 
isteering handle. With Sim- 
plex Starter shown, $89.50. 
3.3 H.P. at 3500 R.P.M. 


SPORTFOUR © $245 


Matchless i-cylinder smooth- 
ness and performance... 
Speed up to 30 miles an hour. 
lso available with electric 


Also 
Starter 16.2 H.P. at 4000 
}R.P.M 


N.O.A. certi ed 
H.P. ratings. A// 
dre | 1B. fa 

4S are 


On time payme 


as shown — no cord 
to wind — $54.50. 1.1 
miles an hour. H.P. at 3750 R.P.M. 


Wide performance range 
from slow trolling speed as 
to 12 miles an hour. Weighs 
iS Ibs. Also available in 
special weedless model. 5.4 
H.P. at 3500 R.P.M. 


SPEEDITWIN e $270 


Most popular of all" ‘big twins 
1939 model offers many new 
features, even finer perform - 
ance. Up to 35 mile speed. 
22.5 H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


Four cylinders - 


boats up to 7 m.p.h. 
With Simplex Starter as 
shown, $66.50. 2.0 H.P. 
at 3500 R.P.M. 


LIGHTFOUR © $177.50 


smooth 


an Eight — weighs 
only 63 Ibs. Speed up to 
25 miles. With Simplex 
Starter as shown, $187.50. 
9.7. H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


SPEEDIFOUR e $335 
Swiftest, most power- 
ful of service outboards, 
offering speeds up to 40 
miles an hour. Available 
with electric starting. 
33.4 H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


CATALOGS 
for Evinrude an 

so a } 

Builders . . . and handy Boat 
and-Motor Selector —all FREE. 
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Here’s one Bait 
YOU’LL SURE WANT 


FISH-OBITE -the bait that is insured to catch fish 
Moulded of Tenite in 14 fish-like finishes. The great- 
est, surest fish-getter since South Bend's famous 
Bass-Oreno. $1. each. 








NO THUMBING 
NO BACK-LASHES (“| 
WITH THIS NEW NY 


REEL 


PERFECTORENO- 
the reel with ‘“‘con- 
trolled spooling.’’ 
Every cast a pe rheet 
cast, no back-lashin 

2 models, $6and $10. 







BLAC K-ORENO 


the waterproof silk 


castin line uni- 
versally known and 
accepted as most 
dependable. 50 yd. 
1s lb., $1.90. 


PIKE-ORENO for 
years a favorite 

Jeep traveling, q 
minnow-like bait 


most erratic in ac 
tion, 4 giece. bass, muskie, pike. 75¢e, 8Sc, 


te 
& 


and $1.2 





Why 
uy f 
NS A hl d 
5 the 2 in 


1 Tenite bait or sur- 
face depending on end attached to line 
2 sizes. 90c, $1.00. My 


TWO-OBITE 


Either underwater 



























TRIX-ORENO 






The new j 
Ozark-Oreno / the ‘‘flutter- 
bucktail and ing’ lure 
feather, troll- sizes — bass, 
ing or casting trout, muskie 
bait Nickel SOc, 75c, 
or brass head 85c. 
6 patterns, 
BSc each. * 
No, 122 Cast- 
> ing Rod. Split 
&w bamboo, Very 
2 sporty Ex- 
; treme light 
x action. 4%, 5, 
\ a 5% ft Popu- 
- larly pric “t t 
j eda 
ay $6.75. 
"A 
\ 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
7245 High Street 
South Bend, indiana 
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ANGLERS’ KINKS 
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Catfish Bait That Lasts 


OU can make your prepared cheese 

mixture go a long way by sewing a 
piece of ordinary sponge about the size 
of a walnut on either a single or treble 
hook, as shown. Soak the sponge in the 
cheese mixture, and you can use it to 
catch 3 or 4 fish be- 
fore you have to dip / c “~ao* 
it again. What’s a 
more, it’s bait that 
doesn’t easily wash 
off.—Carl W. Carl. 
son, Ill. 


SPONGES 
SOAKED IN 
J cnetse MIXTURE 
A 


ES 


-, 
' 
- 
ate ce? tt 
Sse00*" 


Make Your Leaders 


OU can make your own leaders with 

rustless, stainless steel wire. To make 
them more attractive to fish, string red 
glass beads along the wire. Casting 
leaders should be 6 to 8 in. long from 
barrel swivel to snap. For trolling, the 
leader should be 3 ft. long with 3 spin- 
ners spread at regular intervals along 
the wire. The spinners should be size 
8,9, or 10, with beads strung out on either 
side of them.—Elmer La Spisa, N. Y. 











BARREL SWIVEL BEADS WIRE SNAP 
4 4 ‘ 
~-_————— CORES | 

SPINNER , 
t 
‘ ‘4 
c 20@>-600—0=) 
| 
~ —— 26 = ——e} 
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Tapering Leaders 


how should 
9 ft., 


Question: Using 16 to 17-in. gut, 
you taper the following leaders: 71% ft., 
12 ft.2—G. S., Cal. 

Answer: Using 16-in. gut you may taper as 
follows: 

7% f{t.—Six strands (tying close)—.016, .013, 
011, .009, .008, .007 (3X). Seven strands (ty- 
ing liberal)—.016, .014, .012, .010, .009, .008, 
.007 (3X). 

9 ft—using eight strands—.017, 
011, .010, .009, .008, .007 (3X). 

12 ft.—using ten strands—.017, 
011%, .011, .010, .009, .008, .007. 

Each size given is another strand. Follow 
these specifications according to your gut. There 
are bound to be troubles in this respect for any 
size larger than .011'4, or quarter-drawn. Be- 
low that, your gut should run uniform, if drawn. 
—R. B. 


015, .013, 


.015, .013, .012, 


Light-Rod Line 


Question: As a Christmas present last year 
came a fine fly rod, 8'% ft. long, weighing 434 
oz., with medium to stiff butt and middle joints. 
Naturally I'd like to equip it with line and reel 
suitable for such a rod—to be used in fishing 
Western streams, largely, with dry and small, 
wet flies. What sort of taper would you ad- 
vise for the line? My other fly rods are relative- 
ly such clumsy weapons that I’m a little baffled 
by the problem of equipping this one.—W. P., 
New Jersey. 


Answer: That new rod of yours will prob- 
ably take an H.C.H. tapered line. I am almost 
sure that every one beside myself would rec- 
ommend an H.D.H. for the rod you mention. 
Inasmuch as I find an H.D.H. just right for my 
similar 7'4-ft. rod and use an H.C.H. on my 9-ft. 
rod, which weighs 434 oz., I believe that this 
size would be best on your rod, provided the 
calibration is not larger than .047. I would say 
that .045 to .046 would be ideal.—R. B. 


YS CASH 


FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


To Dislodge Snagged Spoon 


TTACH a small coil spring between 
the hooks and the spoon and, when 


the hooks get snagged on a submerged 
log or stump, draw the line tight, the: 
let it snap. A few attempts should free 
hooks and spoon.—George Pauley, N. Y 















PULL LINE TIGHT 
AND LET IT SNAP 


Catching Grasshoppers 


LAP a homemade “tennis racket 

over your bait-to-be, and he’s your: 
Shape a stout 6-ft. piece of wire into 
frame 8x12 in. and twist the two end 
together for the handle; then fasten 
piece of screen wire to the frame. That’s 
all there is to it, but it does the job. 
Corydon Haddon, Tex. 


RE etn, | f 


SCREEN WIRE ——~ \ 
~~ 
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QUERIES » 


Dry-Fly Dope 
Question: About 2 years ago, I made up some 
dry-fly dope from a formula you published. It 
worked better than anything else I’ve ever used 
but now I’ve lost the formula. Could you giv: 
me this information?—R. H., Id. 


Answer: Although I’ve given this formula 
several times, there still seems to be a demand 
for it, so here it is again: Dissolve 1 oz. of par- 
afin in % pt. of gasoline. It seems to make the 
best solution if you shave off the paraffin and 
dissolve it in the gasoline by shaking the mixture 
in the heat of the sun or heating it by some ar 
tificial means to about the same temperature.— 
R. B. 


Combination Rod 


Question: Is a combination rod satisfactory 
I am looking for something to use for fly and 
bait casting, trolling for salmon in Puget Sound, 
and for other fish in fresh-water lakes in Minne 
sota, Washington, and Florida. Would one r 
be satisfactory for all this fishing? I may al 
want to do some surf casting or ocean fishing 
from a boat. I would like to keep the outfits 
down to two if possible.—E. M. T., Minn. 


Answer: You could manage with a combina 
tion rod for ordinary fly-fishing and bait-casting 
and, if you wish to pay the price, you can hav« 
a rod made which could be juggled into anything 
from a perfect fly rod to a trolling rod suitab! 
for light salt-water fishing. Naturally, such 
job would be a custom-made rod and would cost 
accordingly. There are low to medium-priced 
stock rods which combine fly, bait casting, and 
light trolling and are fairly satisfactory. For 
surf fishing, you need a special rod. However 
the surf tip could be fitted with an additional 
boat butt, and be used for both purposes. It 
would not be so satisfactory as a special rod 
for each purpose, but would do. One thing you 
can’t fool with is the surf-casting rod. This 
must be right to get satisfactory results.—R. J 
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Take Your Muskies — I'll Take Bass 


(Continued from page 29) 


shore line, edging gently toward plainly 
visible bowlders, I would find bass with- 
out fail. A reef was not so good, usually 
because larger pike or muskies claimed 
the spot. 

Day after day we pushed on. No place 
was found where bass were not plentiful. 
Every type and color of fly was tried. 


During the day a wet fly was best, 
though in the evening the bass would 
take them dry. A small, underwater 


metal bait was very effective for bass, 
and especially so for wall-eyes. In the 
late evenings, if the lake was calm, or if 
you could find a sheltered spot, the bass 
bug was very effective. Sometimes, at a 
new location, you would have to try out 
several colors or types of flies before you 
could be assured of success in a big way. 
3ut you could usually take a few in most 
any old way, on anything, and at any 
time. 


| MIGHT not have discovered the thrill 
and effectiveness of bugs had it not 
been for Corbett. One afternoon about 4 
o'clock he said, “This evening we'll try 
the bugs. Get your rod and bugs. It is 
an ideal evening for them. The lake is 
calmer than usual.” 

Corbett had a bay in mind. As we en- 
tered it, the water was glassy-still, clear 
as crystal—the most beautiful bay we'd 
seen thus far. I put on a No. 4 bug and 
took two medium-sized bass. It was 
good fun watching them smack this bug. 
All the while Corbett was edging me to- 
ward a dark blue spot in the water that 


was encircled by grass. A big rock and 
an old log lay in the center of this nat- 
ural bass hideout. I waited for the right 
distance. Then I made a perfect place- 
ment of the bug. It came down with a 
decided smack. No sooner did it touch 
the water than the lake heaved up and 
then exploded. 

“Keep him away from that log!” yelled 
Corbett. “Watch that rock! He'll foul 
your leader! He's a horse!” 

Mostly by luck I maneuvered the fish 
away from the log and rock, and out into 
the open bay. Darkness settled down as 
the fight continued. My wrists ached. I 
was a pretty tired man when I lifted him 
into the boat, and we found he was the 
largest bass taken thus far. 


“Going to keep him, parson?” asked 
Corbett. 
“No,” I answered. “I’m going to put 


him back. We have others. I hope he’s 
as tough for the next fisherman as he 
was for me.” 

So, with ceremonies befitting the occa- 
sion, he was gently released (as were all 
our fish except those we ate), and with 
slow but graceful movement he glided 
out of sight. 

One beautiful morning at Miles Bay, 
as we assembled at the boat landing to 
make a trip to Thompson Creek, I no- 


ticed that Corbett had a fly rod. I could 
hardly believe my eyes. 
“What in the world does this mean, 


Corbett?” I asked, as calmly as possible. 
“After all you’ve said about the fly rod, 
and:about any man who would use one.” 


“That's 


none of your business,” he 
grinned. “I come from a place where we 
do as we please. If I want to use a fly 
rod, I guess I can.” 

As we entered Thompson Creek, 
Amund and I went in with the first boat. 
Harry and Corbett followed. I looked 
back. Corbett was standing up, swing- 
ing his arms with a circular motion. His 
rod was first in one hand and then in 
the other, sometimes both. Harry was 
doing his best to keep out of harm's way, 
but he wasn’t too successful. Corbett 
had a heavy bucktail on his leader. He 
was placing it—if you could call it that 

about ten feet out. 

Then it happened. Corbett let out a 
war whoop as he set the hooks. I saw an 


eight-pound smallmouth leap into the 
air. It was indeed a prize fish; and—on 
a fly rod! This would forever sell Cor- 
bett the idea that I'd been right all 


through the years. 

“Let's land on this reef and watch the 
fun,” I suggested to Amund. 

As we landed, the fight was being 
waged in a big way. How long it con- 
tinued I do not know, but I’m sure it war 
a long time. Corbett needed no sugges- 
tions. He handled his fish perfectly. 

I turned to watch a deer feeding near 
us. Then I heard a great commotion— 
splashing and yells. Turning quickly, I 
saw a limp line and a dangling leader in 
Corbett’s hand. There was a deathlike 
silence. 

Corbett sat down in the boat. Silently 
he took his rod apart and placed it care- 
fully in the case. No one spoke. He took 
the paddle and moved out of the creek. 
As he passed us, he did not look or 
speak. As he reached the bay he turned 
and called: 


“Come on. We're going home! 











If you have this com- 
manding character, give 
this command “Make 
Mine Cream!” Enjoy 
the Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon that’s “double- 
rich.” Just try it today! 








ARE YOU THIS TYPE 
fe of eager energy alwoys 


halfway ? 


ready to meet good times 
Knotty eyebrow ridge 


[4] close to eyes. 


[3] Fullness under eyes. 
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beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal 
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ANNOUNCING 


the new streamlined 


CLARKE TROLLER 


Model TS 


mrerowzkzt=- an 





Even Lighter— 
Just as Powerful 


Weighs only 912 Ibs. 
1.3 horsepower 


PRICE ONLY $36.50 


For the first time this power at 
anywhere near this weight! 





TROLLER Model T 
10% Ibs. — 1.3 h.p. 
Price $34.50 


Fishermen! These motors 
are DESIGNED FOR 
TROLLING! 


No exposed moving parts to foul 
your line. 


Clarke TWIN Troller 


Alternate Firing 


oe i Ps Ibs. 
t 1 3 h.p. 





Price $69.50 
e 


Lightest, 
Practical 
Twin Outboard 
in the World. 


REAL TROLLERS FOR REAL FISHERMEN 


W rite for literature today. 


Clarke Engineering Co. 


6901 E. Lafayette Detroit, Mich. 
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Fillet Your Fish 


(Continued from page 48) 


learn the proper way to fillet your catch. 

Even finer than a crisp, tender little 
pan fish is a firm, delicate, boneless fillet 
from a good-sized fish that has just come 
out of a cold mountain stream or the 
frigid depths of a big lake. 

You can broil it until it has just the 
nice tender, crusty, outside finish which, 
via eyes and nostrils, gives notice to 
your palate of what is coming, long be- 
fore your fork begins to dissect the 
tender white flakes in search of bones 
that aren’t there. 

Or you can fry it so that the alumni 
of the fried-fish school will drool about 
your camp like a hound with a caramel. 


ND if you must bake it or steam it or 
resort to any of the other barbarous 
expedients that must have been invented 
by someone who didn’t know enough to 
burn a fire down to broiling coals, or to 
get his frying pan hot enough to pre- 
vent absorption of fat by the meat—if 
you must resort to any of these uncivil- 
ized practices, you'll find that even a 
barbarian’s guests will appreciate the 
absence of back and rib bones. 

The thing isn’t at all difficult, once 
you've cut into a few fish with the in- 
tention of learning something about 
their internal geography, and seen how 
it’s done. The photographs show the 
process. 

First, the fish, a moderate-sized north- 
ern pike in this instance, is held belly 
down on a convenient surface and a cut 
is made with a razor-sharp knife from 
neck to tail, alongside and against the 
backbone. 

This first cut should go deep enough so 
that you can feel the point of the knife 
touch each rib where it springs from 
the spine. Don’t cut through the ribs; 
and let the knife hug the spine through- 
out the cut. 

Just aft of a point opposite the vent 
the knife will slip right down past the 
backbone without encountering ribs. 
That is the rear end of the body cavity, 
and from here back you can slice all the 
way through, letting the knife point 
come out through the under surface in 
the rear of the vent. 

Now, starting at the north end of this 
first cut and holding the meat away 
from the spine with the finger and thumb 
(as shown in the first photograph), deep- 
en the cut, slipping the knife along the 
ribs to their lower ends and out through 
the belly wall about % in. from the cen- 
ter line. 

Make a cut downward behind the gill, 
to free your fillet from the carcass at 
the front end (see the second photo), and 
you'll have a slab of meat, with the skin 
still on, that is as nearly as may be equal 
to half the usable weight of the fish. 

Lay it aside and take off the other 
fillet, as shown in the third photograph. 

Now lay one of the fillets, with the 
skin side down, on any reasonably flat 
surface—a paddle blade is nearly per- 
fect, though a little slippery, and a log 
is fine—and, starting at the tail end, slip 
your knife blade along between the skin 
and the meat all the way to the other 
end. (See fourth photograph.) 

Do the same with the other one, and 
you'll have two firm, clean steaks (as in 
our fifth photo), with no scales or skin 
or slime, and with at most—and in some 
species only—one row of big single bones 


down the center that will separate out al- | 
most automatically when the fillet has 
been cooked. 

If anything, this method involves less | 
waste than when the fish is handled in 
the more conventional way. You have 
only to throw out the carcass, with the 
head, tail, fins, and entrails attached, 
and two big pieces of skin. 

There is just one thing you must be | 
sure of, for upon it the success of the | 
whole operation rests. You must have 


a sharp knife, and keep it sharp. Of | ¢ 


course that holds true for any game, but 
especially for filleting fish. 

With a dull knife your first cut will 
go through the ribs into the body cav- 
ity, and you'll not only have to handle 
a lot of messy slashed entrails but you'll 
have rib bones in the fillets. When you 
try to take off the skin with anything 
less than a razor edge on your blade, it 
will cut through instead of sliding clean- | 
ly along the inner surface; and you'll | 
spend a half hour at it, only to end up 
with a sad, mangled piece of meat with 
half the dirt and gravel from the sur- 
rounding countryside ground into it, and 
with patches of skin still on. 

But with the knife in good condition, 
and kept that way throughout the op- 
eration, you can turn out a neat job on 
a big fish in half the time it would take 
you by any other method; your meat 
will be clean and in usable form; the 
cook will call you blessed; and unless 
you immediately start a school of fish | 
butchery, you'll find yourself elected to 
clean fish for the duration of the trip. 


French Fresh-Water Fishing | 


ONSERVATION of fresh-water fish- 

ing is now receiving earnest official 
attention in France. Recently a “Group 
for the Defense of Line Fishermen” was 
organized in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, with a membership of 310 out 
of 618 deputies. Thus this group com- 
prises a majority in the Chamber. 

The purposes of the organization are 
to create an international fishing com- 
mittee, to allot definite fishing space to 
fishing societies, to place river fishing 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and to protect waters | 
against pollution. 

There are some 250,000 kilometer 
(about 150,000 miles) of inland shores in 
France, and out of these lakes and 
rivers, fishermen took last year 5,300 
tons of fish, valued at 45,000,000 francs 
It is thought that with proper conserva 
tion methods these same waters could 
yield 20,000 tons of fish, with a value of 
160,000,000 francs, or nearly 4% million 
dollars. 

All the mountain streams in Franc« 
abound in trout. But, because or im- 
passable dams and locks, many forme! 
fine salmon rivers are now closed to the 
fish. For example, the Garonne River, 
once the most important salmon river i 
France, was dammed, with the result 
that the supply immediately declined 
Now, however, the river is to be mad 
accessible to the fish once more by thé 
construction of a fish ladder. 

Carp, bream, roach, gudgeon, tench, 
and pike comprise the bulk of the catch 
in the fresh waters of France, though 
recently trout have become important 
on the menus of hotels and restaurants 
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A. T. Myers with two-man limit 
from Mud Lake, Michigan— 


—_ Extra Skirts, 15¢ 


No. 3-- 
More action—the sensational, active, attrac- 
tive Hawaiian Wiggler family, with their many 


tailed rubber skirts, just have more to wiggle 
than other baits and get more fish! 


R. L. Scheel, Davenport, lowa, 
with large mouth bass— 
Caught on this Bait 


5g o2., 75¢ 


Hawaiian Wiggler 


Try ‘Em Yourself! You'll love the way they 
squirm thru and over lily-pads, snags, and 
weeds and grab those big bass! 
FRED ARBOGAST 141 North St., Akron, 0. 











WEEDLESS—NOT FISHLESS! 


The No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler got these bass 

for Dr. Geo. A. Palmer, from the lily-pads at 
Chaffey's Locks, Ont. 

He says, ‘Best Weedless Bait Ever.” 
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25). Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed Stur- 
geon, Lake Pepin and Mississippi River only 
(20”-25). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 


$5; fishing $1. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 lb. but not 


Nonres.: Fishing $3. 


over 20). Hunting: Bear in certain areas (1-1 
additional under special license). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; game birds and 


fishing $3; fishing $1.50. Nonres.: 
fishing $50; fishing $3, 7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 

Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-10). Pike, Pickerel 
(no size-aggregate 15). Perch, Goldeye (no size 
~aggregate 25). Trout, Grayling, Rocky Moun- 
tain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20). Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing $2.25, required only in trout and 
grayling waters. Nonres.: Fishing $2.25, 1-day 
$1. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Seasons not yet established at press time. 


MANITOBA 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (11”-10). Lake Trout 
(16"-10). Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (15”- 
none). Perch (8”=none). Pike (no limits). 
Goldeye, Mooneye (9”-none). Maskinonge (no 
size-3). Sauger (11”-none). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 15). Licenses: Fishing: Res. not re- 
quired; nonres. $5.50, 3-day $1.25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fishing: Trout (no size-10 Ib. 
20). Salmon (no size-30 a week). 
Salmon (no limits). Striped Bass (12”—none). 
Black Bass (no limits). Hunting: Bear (4). Li- 
censes: Res. fishing $1; salmon and 
trout $15, 7-day $5. Special rod fees for res. 
and nonres. in restricted salmon waters. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting and 


but not over 
Landlocked 


nonres 


Fishing: Salmon (3 1b.-8). Speckled Trout, 
Salmon Trout (no size-10 lb. but not over 20). 
Rainbow Trout (12”-3) Grey Trout (15”-3). 


Striped Bass (no size-30 but not over 20 Ib.). 
Hunting: Bear (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Big 
game hunting $2; fishing, not required. Non- 
res.: Big game hunting $50, fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-10 Ib. but not 
over 20). Rainbow, Brown, and Aurora Trout 
JULY, 1939 


(7”"-5 Black Bass (10”-6). Maskinonge (no 
size—2 Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size-8 
Lake Trout (no size-5). Hunting: Bear, Lynx 
(no limits). Rabbit (6 in some counties, 

limit in others). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small 
game, $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, all game, $41; deer, bear, game birds, and 
rabbit, $25.75; bear, game birds, and rabbit, 


$15.50; fishing $5.50 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (6”-10 lb. but not 
over 20). Rainbow Trout (10”-3). Salmon (3 
Ib.-5). Licenses: Fishing: Res. not required; | 
nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 


QUEBEC 


Fishing: Salmon (3 lb.-none). Speckled Trout 
(7”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 40). Ouananiche 
(12”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 10). Grey Trout, 
Lake Trout (no limits). Bass (9”-15 Ib. and 1, 
but not over 10). Maskinonge (no size-2). Doré 
(Pickerel) (15”-none). Sturgeon (28” in St. 
Lawrence River, 36” in other waters—none) 
Whitefish, Smelt (no limits). Licenses: Res not 
required. Nonres.: Fishing: Salmon $26 (mem- 
bers of clubs $21), other fish $10.50 (members of 
clubs $5.25), 7-day $5.25. (All foregoing licenses 
include wife and children under 18). National 
Parks, season $5, 1-day $1. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Trout (9”~15). 
Pike (15”), 


Lake Trout (15”-10) 
Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 15). Bass 
(10”-5). Perch, Goldeye (no size—aggregate 20) 
Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits) Licenses 
Res.: Big game hunting $5; fishing, trout wa- 
ters $2, other waters $1 Nonres.: Big game 
hunting $40; fishing $5, l-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 


YUKON TERRITORY 

Fishing: Grayling, Speckled Trout, Lake 
Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pick- 
erel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge. Con- 
sult Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Dawson, 
for detailed regulations 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Fishing: Salmon 
Rainbow Trout (7”-36, applies only to 
sula of Avalon) Rainbow Trout 
plies only to Peninsula of Avalon) 
Fishing (required only for 
Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 
$2.10. 


(no limits). Trout, except 
Penin- 
(8”-36, ap 
Licenses: 
salmon waters 


14-day $10.50, i-day 











‘*‘THE POWELL’? 


“A fly rod with a soul” 
built by 
E. C. Powell, angler, expert fly caster and maker 
of the world finest fly rods 
Price $32.50 and $37.50 
Write for ** Me anices of fly casting’’ and other literature, 





E. C. POWELL, angler 


Marysville, Calif. 





| 624-C-St 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON 





lasting Lines! 





The H-I experience of 120 
years is builtinto thesenew 
Battleship Lines. The finest 
H-I craftsmanship and use 
of the newest type of braid- 
ing machines make these 
lines of extra quality at 
prices you can afford. Ask 
your dealer to show you 
the new Battleship Lines— 
you'll feel “tops” with any 
one of these. 
Four grades... Admiral, 
Pilot, Captain’s Best, Boat- 
swain. Made in 12 to 34 Ib. 
tests. 25 and 50 yd. spools. 
Each grade pet of pure 
black silk... Thoroughly 
water-proofed. Small in di- 
ameter, but strong. Runs 
through level winder freely 
and true for easy all-day 
» casting. Prices—50 yds. 18 
Ib. test—Admiral $1; Pilot 
$1.30; Captain's Best 85c; 
Boatswain 75c. Horrocks- 
Ibbotson Co., Utica, N.Y. 
Grimsby, Ont., Canada. 


YAMA AAAAAAAAAAM. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Dept. P, Utica, N.Y. 


Send me Ozaark Ripley's Booklet on fishing. 
I enclose 3c to cover postage. 





Name 


Address 
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Heres whatyou need 
TO QUICKLY RELIEVE 
HEADACHE, UPSET STOMACH 


ACID INDIGESTION 
MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS 


That’s right — there’s nothing quite like 
a sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer when 
you want quick relief from these com- 
mon troubles. 

Alka-Seltzer relieves so quickly, pleas- 
antly, and safely; that is why it is used 
by millions of people when overeating, 
overwork or some other indiscretion 
brings on physical discomfort. 


It Takes Skill 
to Catch Lakers 


(Continued from page 53) 


quired depth, you had passed the pro- 
ductive spots and had to wait until you 
maneuvered back to them before you had 
another go at them. Yet if you took a 
chance and didn’t pull in, it usually 
worked out that you got no hits at all. 

The throbbing lure mitigated this ex- 
asperation. After it hit bottom it either 
throbbed or it didn’t. If it did, you knew 
it was clear of junk; if it didn’t, you 
knew it had picked up something and 
should be cleaned off. Thus you had com- 
plete control of the situation and didn't 
waste precious moments while fishing 
over productive sections. 

Another point Mike stressed was that 
being able to know just what a lure is 
doing helps you get more fish from 
places which are ordinarily skipped. 
“You see,” he pointed out, “the bottom 
is rugged, uneven; and the lure should 
be handled so that as nearly as possible 
it follows the contour. If you touch only 
the high spots, your spoon is effective 
only at those points of contact. To get 
the best results you should lengthen and 
shorten your line as you troll, always 
keeping in close touch with the bottom.” 

There spoke real wisdom and expe- 
rience. But at first I didn’t see the need 
of changing lures. Hadn't I always got 
plenty of fish with my old favorites? 
Besides, while fishing in shallow water 
during the spring, I had tried out the 
lure Mike raved about—and it hadn't 
produced so well as my lighter, more ac- 
tive lures. Of course, my reasoning was 
cockeyed; for it was based on a type of 
fishing that didn’t apply here. When 
fishing shallow water in the spring and 
fall, lightness and quick action in a lure 
are desirable because it’s best to cast 





Miniature battery makes bulb inside g/oww brightly 
through body of translucent molded material. Attracts 
fish like a flash—day or night! Buoyancy controlled by 


weighting with water: floats lightly when empty. 
Standard fountain pen flashlight cell lasts up to 3 hours; 
replaceable for 5 cents. Wabble or spinner heads in- 
terchangeable; colors red, white or black. Bodies in 
white or yellow (bass size). Specify type of head and 
choice of colors for head and body. Price, complete with 
lighting unitand wabble or spinner head,$1.00 postpaid 


RESEARCH AND MODEL CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 








Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, 


leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we've 


seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 
gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 
pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 
of fish—where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- 


gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept.79. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





=> 


and retrieve as fast as possible, so that 
the lure will not hang up. But when fish- 
ing deep you need a lure which sinks 


An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of 
water makes a sparkling analgesic-alka- 
lizing solution. Its analgesic action re- 





lieves the pain and its alkalizing proper- 
ties helps correct excess acidity which 
often accompanies common aches and 
pains. Get a package of Alka-Seltzer 
Tablets from your druggist and try them. 











sooo PTE = LET Bo 


The most practical signaling de- 


vice. When the fish bites—the $ 98 

light lights. Chrome plated. 

Anyone can operate it. Specify a 

size of pole when ordering. 
Bite-Lite Company, Olean, N. Y. 


‘FISHERMAN’S BELT 














AV 
|) Beet | 


ML Wp 


For Men or Women 
Holds fly box, 


leader and bait can, knife, 
sinkers and all kinds of lures, as well as 
cigarettes or pipe. Separate compartments. 
Made of water-proofed dark green duck. 
Zipper fastened. Lengths small, medium and 
large—give waist size. An appreciated gift. 
Patented. Postpaid $2.95. Dealers write. 


WELCH FISHERMAN’S BELT 


ALLEN AT PACIFIC AVE., KELSO, WASH. __ 
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quickly and which resists with a pro- 
nounced action, so that you can feel it no 
matter what the depth. 

No sooner had I tried the heavy spoon 
than I was sold. Throb, throb, throb it 
went. Then it would stop. A slight in- 
take of line, and it would start again. 
Every little while I’d release line to see 
if it were close enough to bottom, tak- 
ing in excess as soon as the spoon 
stopped throbbing. In that way the bot- 
tom could be combed carefully; yet 
when a bit of foreign matter was picked 
up I could detect it at once, for the lure 
would quit throbbing for good. No won- 
der I began to catch more fish! 

There are many more things to tell 
about this type of fishing. For the mo- 
ment let me simply add, “Be sure your 
lines are wire. And don’t use sinkers 
if you can possibly avoid it.” In any 
case, go fishing for lakers next chance 
you get. Open your mind to their pos- 
sibilities as sporting fish, and you won't 
have a dull vacation!—Ray Bergman. 


What Big Trout Eat 


NVESTIGATION of the feeding habits 
of Michigan trout seems to indicate 
that the biggest trout are generally 
taken on bait. Examination of the stom- 
achs of nearly 700 trout showed that the 
number of insects eaten decreases as 
the trout gains in size. Brown trout up 
to 9 in. long showed stomach contents 
that were 84 percent insects, but larger 
trout had eaten mostly crab and fish. 





Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 


lead- 


on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 


Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
2 


much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 79. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N -Y. 





Easiest Way 


TO CATCH MINNOWS 


;, Bait with bread 
i arm 
Nase 


and set 







in stream. Catches live 


avon minnows quick. Easier 

Ces Gag + than  seining Tough 

yg ar glass. Galvanized fit- 
LURES FISH tings. Fully proven. 


TO YOUR LINE 


Hung from boat. keeps 
minnows alive and lures S 
fish to your line. 50,000 in 
use. Sold only by sporting 

ds dealers. Folder free. 
ME MPHIS GLASS MFG. 


CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Little Giant MinnowTrap 
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Fisherman-Priest Has 


10,000 Hooks and Lures 


(Continued from page 25) 


A number of the hooks have been 
picked up on fishing trips. Once, at 
Portage Lake, in Ohio, Father Zakrev- 
sky snagged some weeds; and when he 
pulled them to the surface he found 
there was a snarled line, with a hook 
attached, tangled among them. The 
hook is now among the others in the 
“Find” section of his angling museum. 

Another unusual hook in his collection 
is one that has been twisted into a 
double letter “S”. In the summer of 
1937 he was fishing for pickerel with this 
hook at Lake Ladore, in Pennsylvania. 
Suddenly his rod bowed and his line 
began cutting this way and that through 
the water. He had hooked a four-and-a- 
half-pound fresh-water eel. When he 
pulled it alongside the boat, he thought 
he had snagged a huge water snake. The 
eel, twisting the steel hook as though 
it were the softest wire, bit through the 
line as it was being lifted from the 
water. But, in falling, it landed in the 
net, and Father Zakrevsky was able to 
recover the hook and add it to his 
collection. 

In his methodical way, the fisherman- 
priest logs each fish he lands during 
each summer season. Every week day 
that promises fine summer weather, he 
is up at four o’clock in the morning and 
heading for the Susquehanna River. 
Last year he entered in his record book 
that he had caught 116 pickerel and 
87 bass. 

During the first year after he moved 
to Mt. Carmel, his “Fishing Log” showed 
nearly blank pages. He seemed unable 
to find the right spots in the Susque- 
hanna, which at best is far from a 
perfect stream for angling. 

Day after day, that summer, he would 
start out bright and early, only to re- 
turn empty-handed at dusk. Until he 
located the underwater haunts of the 
game fish, he had to stand the razzing 
of his family, who never failed to point 
out that—with the biggest private col- 
lection of lures in America—he couldn’t 
catch a fish! 


Wind-Velocity Scale 


FFSHORE fishermen are often 

confused by weather reports when 

wind velocity is designated by 
numbers from 0 to 12. These have a very 
definite interpretation to the experi- 
enced navigator but mean little or noth- 
ing to the average boat owner, big game 
fisherman and even many thoroughly 
experienced guides. 

Such designations are known as the 
Beaufort scale, indicating the progres- 
sive degrees of wind velocity measured 
in miles an hour. The complete scale 
follows: 


No. Wind Miles an hour 
0 Calm 0 
1 Light air 1- 3 
2 Slight breeze 4-7 
3 Gentle breeze 8-12 
4 Moderate breeze 13-18 
5 Fresh breeze 19-24 
6 Strong breeze 25-31 
7 High wind 32-38 
8 Gale 39-46 
9 Strong gale 47-54 
10 Whole gale 55-63 | 
11 Storm 64-75 | 
12 Hurricane Above 75 | 
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Radically Improved Kind Of 
Super-Keen Edges Make New 
Thin Gillette Blade Easier 
Shaving . . . Longer Lasting 


8 for 19 


Reputable Dealers Give You What You 
Ask For. Don’t Gamble With Substitutes 
Insist On Gillette Blades! 








Naturally ... You Men Who Want 
Utmost Shaving Luxury Demand... 


"Gillette Blue Blade 


Deg men’s accessories today’s Gillette 
Blue Blade is a luxury without parallel. 
It gives you all that money can buy in 
shaving comfort for less than one cent a day 
++. a price every man can afford. A paps bo 
finest razor blade ever produced. No 

tute even compares with it. {"Dontietanybody 
fool you about that, 









satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


Stor 25+ * 
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IN your next set- 
to with a big- 
ger-than-ever bass, 
wall-eye, or ‘lunge. Get 
the habit. Use an Ashaway Extra Strength 
Line — famous for success. Hard - braided 
premium grade silk, best waterproofed. 
Guaranteed full wet test strength. Smooth 
casting. Long lasting. 
For extra fine casting with light baits, 
get an Ashaway Thik-an-Thin (heaviest at 






the ends) braided black silk line. If you | 


like the idea, a_ self-measuring, multi- 
colored Ashaway Bait Sport will let you 
know length of each cast. And for a lot 
of line for extra low cost, there is the black 
Nu-Way, made by a new Ashaway process. 

In a metal trolling line get a Crandall’s 
Deep Lake, a Bronze King or the new non- 
kinking Griffin. Guaranteed rated strength. 

Send for Ashaway Fishing Catalog=— Free 


opal, 
Always buy Only ~/ 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Island 






FISHING LINES 


CUT ME OUT 


1 inst tior ! 
k in your spare time 


TAKE ALONG ONE OF THESE 
“BIG LIGHT’ DELTAS 


Only a GENUINE DELTA 
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Favorite Flies of 
Well-Known Anglers 


LY-FISHING for trout is the 

favorite recreation of many promi- 

nent persons. Believing that a list 
of the favorite flies of famous anglers 
would be of interest to all fly-fishermen, 
OUTDOOR LIFE wrote to a list of such 
men and women, inviting them to name 
their favorite trout flies. 

Among those 
whose selections are 
included are United 
States senators; con- 
gressmen; many 
state governors; 





Royal Coachman celebrated authors 
and dramatists; 
judges; the heads of several of our 


largest corporations; doctors; minis- 
ters; men prominent in conservation; 
heads of sportsmen’s associations; 
many motion-picture and radio stars; 
leading writers on angling; and the 
editors of the rod and gun columns of 
many newspapers. Space prevents giv- 
ing their names and 
individual selections 
here, but together they 
have constituted a 
blue-ribbon jury that 
in personal distinction 
probably exceeds any 
which has sat upon a 
matter of peculiar and 
particular interest to 
anglers everywhere. 
To arrive at a just rating of the 
favorite flies, each fly has been “weight- 
ed.”’ Three points have been credited to 
a fly if it is rated first on an angler’s 
list, two if placed second, one if listed 
third, one half a point if placed fourth, 
and one quarter of a point if ranked 
fifth. Flies rated by the angler lower 
than fifth in his estimation, have not 
received any credit on 
his list. To receive any 
points, they must have 
been included among the 
first five of other anglers. 
Few of this jury speci- 
fied whether their choices 
were wet or dry pat- 
terns. While all these 
favorite flies are tied both wet and dry, 
Parmachene Belle, Silver Doctor, Mon- 
treal, and Jock Scott are typically wet 
patterns; but the Gold-ribbed Hare’s 
Ear, Quill Gordon, Ginger Quill, and 
Cahills reach their greatest popularity 
as dry flies. The Royal Coachman is 








Gray Htackle 


equally effective dry or 
wet, which is what 
might be expected of 
a champion. 
Significant is the fact 
that these eminent an- ; 
glers have selected for J OTInACRENE 
the twenty best flies an 
overwhelming majority of famous old 
patterns, some of them many hundreds 
of years old. Despite the many inno- 
vations in fly patterns of recent years, 
only three flies on this list were first 
tied within the last quarter century. 
These old-timers have held their own 
because they consistently deliver. 


ae 


~~ 








THE TWENTY BEST 


1. Royal Coachman 48\/, 
2. Cahill 30!/, 
3. Gray Hackle 273, 
4. Parmachene Belle 24!/5 
5. Black Gnat 22%, 
6. Quill Gordon 19l/, 
7. Light Cahill 12 

8. Royal Coachman Fan-wing 


Il, 
1%, 


9. Silver Doctor 


10. Coachman 11 
11. Brown Hackle 9 
12. Montreal 7'/, 
13. Ginger Quill 7 
14. Professor 63, 
15. Adams 5!/, 
16. Jock Scott 5\/, 
17. March Brown 4\/, 
18. Rio Grande King 3%, 


19. Gold-ribbed Hare's Ear 3 
20. Queen of the Waters IV, 
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Rays Daybook 
of Angling 


F YOU hook a fish 
deep and wish to 
put it back, don't 
yank. If a fly, cut 
off at the eye; the 
fish will get rid of it 
after a time. If a 
bait hook, push it 
on through, cutting 
the gut off if it is of the snelled variety. 
Care must be taken in unhooking small 
fish, for they can’t take much punish- 
ment and survive. Just keep in mind 
that these small fellows will eventually 
provide you with rare sport and with 
specimens you will be proud to show. 
Too often impatience and disgust at hav- 
ing caught a small fish lead to needless 
waste. 





Although July usually finds Eastern 
trout streams a bit low, and in some in- 
stances warm, many of them will provide 
good fishing. Personally I have found 
this a good month to fish with nymphs, 
especially during the middle of the day. 
For a dry fly it’s hard to beat a fan wing 
of some pattern; my favorite is the an- 
cient Royal Coachman. 

Throughout the mountain country, 
from the Continental Divide westward, 
July really starts the season for the fly 
fisherman. Those who live there know 
this. Those who live elsewhere and can 
go should be chary about arriving earlier. 

July—especially the first two or three 
weeks of it—is a good month for mus- 
kies, so I’ve been told. I’ve never been 
able to make a muskie trip at that time, 
being occupied with trout, bass, and 
other less gigantic species. So whenever 
I have gone it has always been a bit too 
early, or a bit too late. To be early would 
seem the better of two evils, for at the 
start of the season the fish are not so 
wary as they become after the onslaught 
of anglers who have been waiting for the 
opening. Nevertheless, this season I shall 
be muskie fishing in September after the 
summer enthusiasts have had their vaca- 
tion. It’s grand sport, and the more times 
the big fellows fool you the more eager 
you are to go back after them. 

If you go into the wilderness country 
before August 1, go prepared for insect 
pests. Be sure you get a fly repellent 
which someone you know has used and 
found to work. 

The northern wilderness is a peculiar 
country. When it gets hot it sizzles, and 
many of the waters heat up. Any natural 
trout waters which become abnormally 
warm during the summer make for poor 
fishing—unless you know where the 
spring holes are. 

Such places afford the grandest sport 
imaginable. It’s in northern spring holes 
that I have made my best average 
catches of brook trout, such as 4 weigh- 
ing 10% lb. Trout, seeking to keep cool, 
congregate in these places, which are fed 
by underwater springs or by the influx 
of spring brooks. Thus you have plenty 
of trout to test your skill on. As a rule, 
wet flies and bucktails are likely to prove 
the best instruments for capture. At 
times, however, when the waters are rip- 
pled, a large dry fly will bring the most 
action.— R. B. 
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and light plugs 
can. 


have eluded you! 
You can learn 
minutes, 


On Display — 


Not merely a 
reel new to you 


a new method 


of fishing . 
For Salmon, Trout, Bass, Pike, Walleyes and Panfish 


Here’s an mae oi casting reel seed 
permits you to use a 7-foot rod with This 
the feel of a fly rod, 
artificial minnows, 


This is the 
Spinning method. 

yet it’s as sporting as fly rod f 
ing. Try it for those big ones which 


BACHE H. BROWN 


36 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


New York World's Fair! 






backlash; 


yet casts live or the finest and sportiest lines. Thou- 
spinners, spoons sands of fishing men “in the know” 

in a way no fly rod all over the world use this method. 
famous European [ also supply imported Luxor 7-foot 
It takes more i split bamboo rod in aluminum case at 
ish- $22.00. Also silk or all-gut lines. Complete 


outfit, ready to 


case, anc 


, Send r your outfit today. Explanatory 
to use the reel in 15 booklet on request. 
No revolving spool; no 
gee ee ee wes ee we we ew ow oe oe oe 
Bache H. Brown 
6 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 
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| big double-lobed 


Try my new, noisy, busy 
surface dancer. If she 
isn't the best top water 
bait you ever used, 


what in h--- is? The 


spoon attachment not 
only makes the bait wob- 
ble but creates a loud 
paddling sound, very no- 


| ticeable to the bass, es- 


pecially on a quiet night. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 142 NORTH ST., AKRON, 0, 
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Bill DeWitt “ROTAR' F E” 
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The fly you want— 
at a twist of the wrist 
Write for Free Catalog 





Shoe Form Co. Inc., 


SPARENT 


Rotaree includes every feature 
a fly box. You look throu sh the 
see the fly you want and a ‘tw 


it to a sliding cover, open the cover and— 
your fly. Simple—only two mr 1g parts, 
can be operated with one ~~ Indi- 
vidual mothproof compartments protect 
the flies 

Sturdily built of tougt resilient 
Pyra-Shell with patented t con- 
struction. Sure-grip safety snap fast- 
ener attaches to button hole or belt 
strap. Weighs less than 21'/ ounces 

Two Sizes—At Your Dealer or Direct 
No. 29A—Six sections, 3Y2"xI $1.25 
No. 29B—Eight sections, 4” xia" 1.50 


BILL DEWITT BAITS Div. 
Dept. O7, Auburn, N. Y. 


FLY BOX 
The Answer to Your Wish 


ever wished for in 
transparent box, 
st of the wrist brings 
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laying Tarpon on the Keys 


P TO THE PRESENT, tarpon fish- 
ing has been practically confined 
to the west coast of Florida. Tar- 
pon leave the vicinity of Ever- 
glades during May, pass on to Useppa 
Island and Boca Grande, following the 
contour of the Gulf coast, and proceed 
northward to cooler waters. And dur- 
ing the months of June and July those 
in pursuit of the silver king endure 
heat, sand flies, and other inconveni- 
ences to angle for this mighty fighter. 

Few are sufficiently curious to ask 
where the great schools of tarpon win- 
ter, and whether they can be caught 
during those pleasant winter months 
when there's sunshine in Florida a 
contrast to the blustering blizzards of 
northern climes. Yet this question is 
easily answered. In the waters sur- 
rounding Key West, tarpon are taken 
under favorable weather conditions dur- 
ing most of the winter months. Trolling 
for them in the yacht channels and 
among the adjacent keys is the accepted 
method; and the new road from Miami 
to Key West, traversed by comfortable 
buses, has opened up a piscatorial para- 
dise heretofore unknown save by those 
favored few who were financially able 
to a:ford either a cruiser or a house boat. 

The fishing fleet at Key West is com- 
posed of commodious cruisers whose ef- 
fluvia is a constant reminder of that 
which you are there to pursue. The cap- 
tains are deeply versed in the ways of 
both the tarpon and the sponge. If they 
fail to get you the former, they will cer- 
tainly qualify on the latter 

[I personally have experienced the most 
interesting fishing at Pirates Cove, sit- 
uated on Sugarloaf Key about 25 miles 
up from Key West. Here the tarpon 
congregate in great numbers during the 
winter months, and exceptional sport 
can be obtained by any one of three 
methods plug - casting, fly-fishing, or 
trolling. It should prove to be, when bet- 
ter known, a Mecca for the devotee of 
light tackle; for at low tide these tarpon, 
lying in the deep holes bordering the 
mangroves, will strike readily at any 
lure that is tossed to them, provided the 
day is sufficiently warm and the wind 
steady. The white-bodied, red-headed 
surface plug has proved almost irresisti- 
ble, while a white fly with a dash of red 
and jungle-cock feathers seems to be the 
most acceptable lure on a fly rod 

Large schools of tarpon may also be 
found, from January until July, swim- 
ming lazily in the channels that wind 
among the keys lying to the west of 
Pirates Cove. 

Proceeding northward along the chain 
of islands, one comes to the great pass 
spanned by the Bahia Honda Bridge. 
Here in these deep waters lie some of 


the largest tarpon, though they do not’ 


appear in numbers until late March. At 
Marathon, situated at one end of the 
7-mile bridge, good guides and excellent 
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The silver king's a mighty leaper—and 
he sometimes throws the hook, as here 


boats may be hired, and in a matter of 
minutes you can be at the fishing 
grounds. One of the most capable guides 
in Marathon is Harry Snow. He is con- 
stantly on the water—if not guiding, 
fishing for his own enjoyment—and has 
thus acquired an uncanny knowledge of 
fish and their habits. 

Beyond Marathon lies Long Key, once 
the angler’s accepted haven now but a 
mass of vine-grown wreckage and splin- 
tered palms, all that the hurricane has 
left of an Eden among the keys. Al- 
though the glory of the island has gone, 
the tarpon still glide in flashes of trans- 
lucent silver between the cracked col- 
umns of the viaduct, and some noble fish 
may be taken there, though no boats 
can be obtained in the vicinity. 

Key Largo, some miles nearer Miami, 
is famed for its tarpon. There are nu- 
merous places to stay where rates are 


reasonable and fare is good. Tarpon, 
however, arrive here somewhat later 


than on the lower keys. 

Mullet appears to be the only bait that 
is readily obtainable in the chain of the 
more southern keys, and as a rule it is 
acceptable. Whereas many advocate a 
split mullet for tarpon, I have had better 
luck trolling with a whole fish not more 
than 7 in. long. Under certain condi- 
tions, as when the water is cold and the 
fish are sluggish, crabs prove superior 
as bait. They are difficult to buy, but can 
be caught in sufficient numbers in many 
of the ditches that border the road 
though I am at a loss to explain their 
presence where food is scarce and the 
water temperature is high under the 
rays of a semitropic sun. Crabs should 
be hooked through the side of the shell 
and allowed to swim away from the boat, 
with the tide. 


Striped Bass 


The first striped bass of the season 
were caught from the Long Island 
beaches on April 24th. There were only 
three of them, measuring not more than 
20 in. in length, but the news of their 
capture created as much excitement 
among the fraternity of surf fishermen 
as did the riding of a Mr. Revere 164 
years ago, when he proclaimed certain 
irritating activities of the British. 

Although the stripers do not run in 
numbers until later in the season, that 
fact does not deter the devotees of the 
long stick from lining the beaches with 
chosen baits and expectant faces. Some 
bass will be caught, and to those lucky 
anglers will come fame and happiness 
The majority, however, will merely have 
the opportunity of enjoying the saline 
breezes, the glint of a gull’s wing over 
blue water, and the dubious exhilaration 
of a soggy sandwich. 

This same combination of enthusiasm 
and dogged perseverance on the part of 
surf anglers lies behind the passage of 
important legislation which contributes 
much toward the conservation of our 
striped bass. 

Prized as one of the most popular 
game fish, and one within reach of the 
most humble angler, its increasing scar- 
city—caused by the operations of those 
indifferent to the perpetuation of the 
species and concerned only with mone- 
tary gain—had begun to cause alarm. 
Investigation disclosed that the princi- 
pal spawning ground of the striped bass 
was in the Chesapeake Bay area, and 
that from those waters the bass mi- 
grated northward. Thus their ultimate 
protection lay with the individual states 
in whose coastal waters and estuaries 
the fish chose to swim. 

Efforts were made to obtain interstate 
agreement for the protection of this 
much sought-after fish, but sufficient 
scientific data (Continued on page 65) 
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on which to proceed were lacking. This 
condition prevailed until the Federal Bu- 
reau of Fisheries recommended a size 
limit of 16 in. from snout to tail fork. 

The Sportsmen’s Council, Marine Dis- 
trict of New York State, gave this rec- 
ommendation careful consideration and 
then approached the commercial fisher- 
men, who, appreciating the peril threat- 
ening the species, agreed to the proposed 
limit. Hearings were held in Albany, a 
bill was proposed and passed, and the 
16-in. limit became a law. The Sports- 
men’s Council, representing the eight 
maritime counties of New York, did not 
stop there but proceeded to investigate 
netting and the effect of beam trawlers 
on the fish supply. 

Meantime, in New Jersey, the sports- 
men started a movement advocating the 
removal of the species from the commer- 
cial market entirely. This proposal was 
naturally contested by the commercial 
interests, and as yet the outcome re- 
mains undecided. 

These recent activities mark a direct 
contrast to the former acquiescent mood 
of sportsmen as a group. They are at 
last showing a united front, and it is ap- 
parent that important measures aimed 
to protect our marine species will result 
from their codperation. 


The Lure of Channel Bass 


The next few weeks will see hordes of 
surf fishermen, as well as those who pre- 
fer to do their angling from a boat, 
gathering along our Eastern beaches, in- 
tent on channel-bass fishing. About the 
time that this issue appears, the run of 
the largest fish occurs. 

From Ocracoke, Oregon Inlet, and 
Manteo in North Carolina up through 
Wachapreague and Chinconteague Is- 
land in Virginia, the beaches and chan- 
nels through which the tides swirl will 
be scenes of ceaseless activity. Not so 
many years ago these beaches were 
fished by a relative few, but the popular- 
ity of salt-water angling has increased 
to such an extent that in certain favored 
spots there is scarcely room to cast. 

The most acceptable baits appear to 
be shedder crab and mossbunker. I per- 
sonally prefer the former, as it is the 
natural food of the bass and I have had 
better success with it. 

Although many favor a lighter line, I 
am of the opinion that No. 12 thread is 
about the minimum beyond which it is 
not safe to go. Furthermore, you want 
plenty of it, for when a channel bass 
makes up his mind to leave your vicinity 
he stands not on the order of his going, 
and he travels fast and far. The hook 
should be a 7/0 tied to a gimp wire 
leader. 

It is often difficult to know just when 
to strike a channel bass. Though you 
may be acutely conscious of action on 
the end of your line, there are many 
times when he is in all probability just 
playing with the bait—picking it up and 
dropping it again. Sudden interest 
shown by you at this point would be 
ruinous to your chance of success, yet 
the strain on your nerves is considerable. 
Again, he will confuse you by picking up 
the bait and immediately starting to- 
ward shore with it. The best plan under 
any circumstance is to wait until you 
actually feel the weight of the fish be- 
fore you lean on him. 


For no apparent reason, channel bass 
have a way of deserting their old feed- 
ing grounds for years at a stretch. Take 
Barnegat Inlet in New Jersey. Twenty 
years ago, fishing in that vicinity for 
channel bass was remarkably good. Sep- 
tember was the best month, and in those 
golden days of early autumn when there 
was just sufficient tang in the air to 
make the sport exhilarating, fishermen 
came from far and near to try conclu- 
sions with those copper-sheathed legions 
of the breakers. 

The old Sunset Hotel, with its archaic 
straw mattresses and flyspecked bar, 
was then filled to overflowing; and when 
at dawn the file of fishermen, with their 
hip boots and long surf rods, wended 
their way down through the dunes to 
the beach, they resembled a parade of 
dismounted knights. 

It was within the shadow of the old 
lighthouse that I hooked my first chan 
nel bass. The memory of that battle has 
stayed with me—a clear-cut silhouette 
of the past. Up and down the beach we 
fought it out that brisk September morn- 
ing, until it became a question whether 
my endurance would outlast that of the 
fish. 

It all terminated, however, very quick- 
ly. A shark got him—a murderous brute 
which had been hanging around waiting 
for my quarry to tire sufficiently to be- 
come an easy prey. The shark left me 
with but his head and shoulders. Old- 
timers who were there guessed that that 
bass would have weighed “nigh onto 60 
lb.” I have cherished an abhorrence for 
sharks ever since. 

That was twenty years ago. Storm 
and savage tides have torn much of the 
beach away, and with it have gone the 
channel bass. No longer do the fisher- 
men, with laughter on their lips and joy 
in their hearts, go down through the 
dunes to the sea; and the old hotel is no 
more. The glory of Barnegat with its 
channel bass is nothing but a memory 
Why? None can tell.—C. Blackburn 
Miller. 


Outdoor Life Plaque Winner 





Miss Frankee Laidlaw of Miami, Fla., the 
winner of the Outdoor Life silver plaque 
for the outstanding angling achievement 
of the 1939 Metropolitan Miami fishing 
tournament. Over 120,000 anglers competed 
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ANEW SPORT 


SPONSORED BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REELS, OCEAN CITY 


SHARK FISHING—is rapidly being recognized by 


experts as real game fishing—thanks to the cam- 
paign we have been conducting to recognize this 
fish as such. To prove sharks will give you all the 
thrills of any other big game fish, we are offering 


$2,000.00 IN PRIZES 


| FOR THE LARGEST SHARKS CAUGHT 


FRE 


LONG KEY 


| reel Now made 


easing ys 
t new handle 





with ROD and REEL in U. S. WATERS 


There are 43 Prizes, divided into the three coastal 
sections, and the contest is open to all fishermen. 
SEND FOR FREE ENTRY 
— BLANKS AND FREE FOLDER 
ON SHARK FISHING 


REEL 





BAY CITY 
REEL 


Famous star drag 


BRIGANTINE 
REEL 


Ocean City 
dilite bearings, 





SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
Send for Free Catalog 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET + PHILADELPHIA, PA 





The reason most fly dopes now 
sold don't keep off mosquitoes, 
black flies and the rest of those 


pests is that no single fly repel- 
ick alone. Thirteen separate repellents in my dope 
perfect. Six years’ tests prove it. It's not sticky, smells 
I n asts ordinary dopes about five to one. To get 
1 TWO full size one dollar cans postpaid for only 
z M a not satisfied 
J. L. ARAN 
Mag THT TE es 
White Plains, N.Y. 








shermen! Get more strikes with 


“Sevenstrand”’ 


Trade-Mark Reg.) 


Leaders 


Smaller than 6-lb. gut . . . tests 27-Ibs. 


New different better! All Amer- 
un-made! Seven strands of twisted 6 for 


high carbon steel wire (27 or 48-Ib. test), 

wivel at one end, snap at other, al) 
dark. Flexible! Wire blued for invisibil- 
it For $1 you get 6 leaders: two 8-in 


troller; two 4-ft. trollers; 

$1.25 value.Ordernow! 

For individual orders, prices as follows! 
8-i1 plug, 2 for 25¢ 4 ft. troller, ea. 25¢ 
2-ft. troller, ea. 15¢ 6 ft. troller, ea. 35¢ 

Specify 27 or 48-ib. test 
3712 E. Broadway ‘‘Sevenstrand’’ Long Beach, Calif. 


plugs; one 2-ft 
one6-ft. troller 
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yElOUS 
MATION! 


BRISTOL SOLID STEEL ROD 
NO. 60— $8.00 


@ Casting is simple 
— practically effort- 
, less! You put out the 
lure with a mere flip 

of the wrist. 
You'll like this 


chrome vanadium 


steel rod. It has a 
/ : locking reel band, a 
j ; drop offset handle 
f and double grips of 


solid cork. 

Other Solid Steel 
Rods available at 
prices ranging from 
$3.25 to $8.00. 
FREE CATALOG! You ought to know all 
about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines 
offered by Bristol. Send for illustrated catalog. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
637A HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 





FLY FISHERMEN 


My new catalog is full of valuable hints 


Many 


new flies and nymphs. New leaders of Dupont 
Nylon Also material Full line Spanish gut 
and leader Send 25c for catalog and Micky 
Finn—6-8 or 10—or Scape Goat streamer—or my 
useful stainle steel Trik-Kup SPECIAL—14 
Dry Flie $1.00. All 

best H.P. hook 10-12 , 

-14 My selection. PAUL H.YVOw. 


Guaranteed bargain 
8065-2 Grand River Ave.. 








Detroit, Michigan 


i 


Minnows, Eels, Mink, Muskrats with our Folding 
GALVANIZED STEEL WIRE TRAPS. They cate! 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made strong and 
durable TRAP and BAIT OF- 
FER. $1 box of bait free to introduce our traps 
GREER PATENT LEVER FISH HOOKS are so con 
etructed that when a fish gives the slightest pul! on 
the bait the upper hook reaches down and gets a 
hold that lands Rim 3 for 0c. Write for descriptive 
ure, keep alive bait hooks 
8 for 560c. Cat Fish Bait, lib. can 50c. Carp Bait 30c 
Walton Supply Co., Dept. K-42, St. Louis, Mo. 


Introducing the Ylew 
Mickey Finn 
Bucktail 


DEADLY BUCKTAIL FLY 
John Alden BOTH 


send for this 
atalog 25c 
# Gart Gros. Sporting Goods Coe. 
1643 Larimer St. 
AVE YOU EVER seen a dream 
swimming? Well, that’s the FLAT 
FISH! Everyone knows action makes 
the lure. and we are serious when we 
claim it ts impossible to duplicate 
the beautiful swimming action of the 
FLATFISH We challenge 
in the world to successfully equal it 
without using our patented features 
All of our standard size lures are 
equipped with our exclusive 
ruple. offset letachable, 
hooking. Provided in 3-gang hooking for use 
restricting 


AVE YOU EVER lonwed for a fly rod ph 










Original authent 
Knight pattern 
cut-price sample and 





anyone 





in States so 


g with a perfect 


self-contained, lifelike, swimming motion Our re 
cently perfected fly rod model of th FLATFISH with 
offset hooking is just that! Now available in two sizes 
1/16 and 1/12 oz Tie each. New musky, lake trout model - 
$1.35. Surface, Underwater and Trolling Models, $1.00 each 
Lures in 18 color At your dealer or direct. Postcard brings 


4000-word circular on plug fishing—1939 edition. 


HELIN TACKLE CO., 
4776 Concord Ave. 
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Let's Go Surt Fishing 


(Continued from page 


“No good,” was the answer. “But the 
school that was here yesterday is due to 
return about 5 o'clock.” 

That looked like a guess, to me, but I 
went down to the water, wet my line and 
thumb cot, made a cast, and caught a 
striper. Soon afterward each of us 
caught another, but we hooked no more 
until a few minutes before 5 o'clock, 
when a school of stripers came up from 
the east with a retinue of gulls above 
them. I ran up to a point where I 
thought they would stop for a while, and 
saw bass there not ten feet from the 
shore, right in the wash. I piled right 
into them with a four-inch squid, put- 
ting on a No. 4 double hook, snapped on 
over the squid hook to take care of short 
strikes. I put a piece of pork rind on 
the squid hook and began casting. Every 
cast brought a fish, and no cast was over 
120 feet. My friend came over and told 
me he couldn’t get a strike. I showed 
him my rig, and told him to help himself 
to something similar from my basket. 
Pretty soon I got careless in my excite- 
ment, and a breaker washed into my 
waders. It was too good fun for me to 
stop then, and I kept at it. Harry left 
before long, and I yelled to know why. 

“Home for me,” he called back. 
“Cussed if I'll stand around and see 
another man catch fish when I can’t.” 


HE answer was that he was using a 

low-ratio reel, and couldn’t retrieve 
fast enough. Soon afterward the school 
of fish left, and I took inventory. Twenty 
stripers were strewn along the shore 
where I'd left them, I was nearly a mile 
from my car, and my best suit was a 
mess. I began kicking my fish into a 
pile, and drove one of the sharp dorsal 
spurs right through a wader, and into 
my instep nearly half an inch. I had to 
take off my waders to get free of that 
spur, so I piled my fish into the waders 
and used them as a carrier. Since then 





23) 


I've abandoned waders for surf fishing, 
and carry a pack sack for my fish. 

For lures you'll need at least four 
types of block-tin squids, including a 
“sand eel.” I carry about a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds, for stripers are choosy, and 
sometimes you have to experiment as 
you do with flies on brook trout. 

Now we're ready to start fishing, with 
rod, reel, and line all assembled, and 
the rod butt stuck firmly into the sand. 
Never lay your rod on the sand, as the 
sand will get into your reel. Pull out 
some line through your rod tip, and tie 
an ordinary slipknot at about ten feet 
from the end. Before pulling this knot 
tight, take up the end of the line, pass it 
through the loop of the knot, and tie the 
end around the line above the first knot 
with a turle, or sliding knot, and pull 
both knots tight and together. This 
gives you five feet of double line, with 
a loop at the end and a knot that won’t 
break. Thus you have extra strength 
where the most wear comes. Pick out 
your squid, pass the looped line through 
the hole in the head of the squid, pull 
it down, and then pass the squid through 
the loop, after which pull the line above 
the squid until it is tight over the head. 

Block-tin squids that spin or turn over 
are worthless, in my opinion. Therefore 
you'll not need a swivel unless you're 
using a spinner, spoon, or some rolling 
bait. But an even better reason for 
eliminating the swivel is to get rid of 
air bubbles in front of the squid. We 
are imitating live bait—and who ever 
saw a spurling or young herring blowing 
bubbles before him when he is going 
like mad, trying to get away from a big 
striper that’s chasing him? 

Now you're rigged. Take your rod, go 
down to the water, and wet your line 
and thumb cot as much as you can. 
Don’t worry about your reel getting 
wet, for it is made for salt-water work, 

(Continued on page 67) 





“Ripley's on his way here now" 
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and there'll anyway be plenty of water 
in it before the day is over. Now spool 
your line so there'll be three feet of it 
hanging down from the rod tip, the rod 
butt being in your belt, and grasp the 
rod with your left hand, so setting the 
star drag that you can just pull the line 
off the reel by using a little strength 
with the reel in mesh. This will allow 
a fish to run on a solid strike without 
breaking the line. The proper tension 
will be learned by experience. 

Now hold the reel spool with your left 
thumb, and release the free-spool lever 
with your right thumb. Grasp the rod 
with your right hand just under the reel, 
placing the right thumb on the reel 
spool, shifting the left hand to the lower 
grip on the butt of the rod. If you're 
left-handed, these hand positions should 
be reversed. 

Facing the 
ward, place your right 
and a half to two feet 
left foot. Holding the rod at arm’s 
length with both hands, turn on the 
right foot, at the same time swinging 
the rod tip down and straight back of 
you with a slow, even swing until the 
squid straightens out the line. Then 
bring the rod forward fast—over the 
shoulder or to the side, whichever you 
prefer. When the rod tip reaches a point 
just back of vertical, release the pres- 
sure of the right thumb on the reel just 
enough to let the line flow out and, at 
the same instant, snap the rod butt 
toward you with the left hand, following 
through with the right until the rod 
tip is about forty-five degrees in front. 
Hold it there until the squid is about six 
feet above the water, then drop the butt 
into the rod belt. Snap in your free- 
spool lever, and be ready to reel in the 
instant the squid hits the water. Then 
keep reeling in as fast as you can, not 
stopping until your squid is in. You 
are imitating a living fish with your 
squid, and fast reeling gives it the ap- 
pearance of life. Remember that the 
striper is wont to chase small fish right 
into shoal water. The squid imitates the 
frenzied dart for safety of a small fish. 

At the start, don’t try to see how 
far you can cast. Distance will come 
after you have mastered the trick of 
smooth, clean casting. When you have 
done that, you can cast for hours with- 
out tiring. 


water with left foot for- 
foot from one 
in back of the 


OME bass hit with a smash, others 
with a good bump, still others with a 
faint tap. Many times a little tap comes 
from a very big fish. As you reel in, 
spool your line with the left thumb and, 
if you feel a check of any kind, strike 
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you fish. Watch the water for that 
little animated spot that tells the story 
of fish working. Sometimes you'll see a 
bass or a bluefish arch out, at other 
times a slick, sometimes nothing at all. 
But always try the edges of shoals, in 
the deep holes of a boil, in a little streak 
of an eddy inshore, in the backwater at 
the mouth of an opening, where the 
water curls around a point, or where the 
tide rushes out from an opening. 

I have caught stripers at all tides. 
There is no set rule. If the shore you're 
fishing is shoal, then the fishing there 
is usually best from a three-quarters 
tide to full. If there is a very deep 
drop off your shore, you are likely to 
catch these fish at any time. At the 
mouths of fresh-water ponds, I like the 
last half of the the outgoing tide right 
through to the turn, because bass and 
blues feed on small creatures coming 
out of the pond. 


HEN you fish with clam—or sea— 
worms for bait, they should be 


chilled soon after being dig, as they are 
too soft to cast when first dug. To put 
them on, rig as previously described 
with a five-foot loop in your line. First 
attach a fish finder to one pyramid 
sinker of about five ounces. A fish 
finder is a swivel attached to a short wire 
fitted with a ring at each end. Pass the 
looped line through the ring in the fish 
finder. Now take a No. 4 snap swivel, 
pass a flat rawhide thong with a hole 
in each end through the ring of it, and 
then fold over the rawhide so that the 
holes are together. Pass the looped line 
through the rawhide holes down over 
the snap, back up to itself, and then 
draw taut. All that remains to do is to 
attach a gut leader, with the hook 
fastened to it, to the snap, and then 
bait the hook. Force the point of the 
hook down the worm’s mouth and throat 
about three-quarters of an inch, letting 
the point protrude through the back. 
You now have a rig that will allow the 
line to pay out through the eye of the 
fish finder, independent of the lead 
sinker. When a fish bites, you get a 
direct pull instead of one through the 
lead. 

Also, your gut leader is floating where 
you want it, which is just above the 
bottom. A wire leader would sink to 
the bottom, permitting the worm to get 
into the sand. Gut leaders will catch two 
fish to one taken on wire leaders. 

There's an exhilaration to surf fishing 
that comes from the pounding surf, the 
feel of the wash around your ankles, the 
cries of the gulls, and the salty tang of 
the air. That’s poetry. The drama comes 












like lightning. It may be a fish. when a big striper knocks, you set the 
Don’t depend upon the gulls to show hook, and he sets off for sea! 
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| black in 
| and 30 Ib. test. Prices 
| from $2.75 to $4.50 





BRISTOL BLACK 100 END LINE 


@ Here’s a remark- 
able line! It's made 
of 100 strands of the 
choicest silk, and it’s 
smaller, smoother, 
and more evenly 
braided. And further- 
more —it’s thor- 
oughly waterproofed 
by a new process. 
Offered in solid 
15, 18, 24 





per hundred yards. 


FREE CATALOG! You ought to know all 
about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines 
offered by Bristol. Send forillustratedcatalog. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
637B HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 

















“CUSTOM-TIED TROUT FLIES” 
(Every hook hand honed) 
FLIES THAT HOOK MORE FISH 


Dry filles expertly tied on light wire hooks with choicest game- 
cock hackles, The kind that we tle for ourselves 

Wets that sink’ at $1.75 to $2.25 per dozen ‘Drys that 
float’’ at $1.75 to $2.50 per dozen, Steelhead flies for the big 
ones, at 82.00 to $3.50 per dozen. Tied in standard patterns and 
to sample. Free fly booklet and/or tying materials catalog. 


SIERRA TACKLE COMPANY 
4083 Mission Road Los Angeles, Calif. 











IN A 
HODGMAN 
Pa ter FISHING SUIT 
Strong and Durable to 
Stand Hard Usage . . . Full Cut 
Design for Perfect Freedom 
... Absolutely Waterproof 


HODGMA 
| [FRAMINGHAM MASS. Lom 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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at’s hauling "em in—and 
it was done with a Sunspot Spoon. 
Besides reflecting light, like any spoon, 
Sunspot has colored windows that let 
light through to attract attention from 
below where there are more fish. 
Made four ways: gold and red, 
chromium and red, chromium and yel- 
low, chromium and white. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
with remittance. Any color, 75¢ each, 


SHSPOt SOON 
THE EDWOOD COMPANY 
Dept. G, 2445 DeCamp Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Small Cruisers for Soortsmen 


ECAUSE of modern methods of pro- 
duction and lowered prices on 
marine engines, some of the best 
values on the boat market today 

are in the smaller cabin cruisers now 
being offered as stock propositions by 
different builders. These values should 
appeal to those sportsmen and their 
families who, after several years’ ex- 
perience with open boats, are on the 
lookout for a larger vessel. These people 
want a boat in which they can come and 
go regardless of weather, and one which 
has cabin accommodation for week-end 
trips and even extended vacation cruises. 

Cabin boats now come in sizes as small 
as 18 ft. A typical one may have two 
berths, a toilet under a seat, and a small 
galley space in the cabin. The engine 
will be from 5 to 10 horsepower, to give 
a speed as high as 8 miles an hour. The 
cost complete is as low as $700. The 
natural disadvantage in this size of boat 
is the necessarily low headroom in the 
cabin. It’s only about 4 ft. Still, that’s 
high enough to permit sitting up in the 
berths. To add more height would make 
the cabin sides out of proportion to the 
short hull. This would give the boat a 
tubby look; also it would take away 
much of its ability to operate in rough 
water. 

Cruisers of this length—tabloids, 
they're often called—can also be bought 
for use with outboard power. When 
they're used with this kind of power, 22 
ft. is the reasonable limit of length. One 
advantage of this lighter type of boat is 
that it’s easy to transport from one body 
of water to another on a trailer built 
for the purpose. 

The new shelter-cabin type of boats in 
the smaller sizes appeals to many sports- 
men. This is really a large utility-type 
runabout with a shelter cabin forward, 
giving protection from bad weather and 
hot sun, and usable for sleeping and 
cooking on week-end cruises. 

One popular 20-ft. boat made by a 
well-known builder sells for as little as 
$975, complete with a 4-cylinder, 60- 
horsepower engine, to give a speed of 
approximately 20 miles an hour. Larger 
motors are optional at additional cost, 
but this is an economical size to operate. 


Gasoline consumption is remarkably 
low, not over 3 gallons an hour at cruis- 
ing speed. With a beam of more than 
6 ft., and a freeboard close to 3, this is 
a seaworthy model. The draft of around 
20 inches is low enough to permit use 
of the boat in comparatively shoal waters. 
The open cockpit gives plenty of room 
for fishing, with comfortable seating 
accommodation for half a dozen passen- 
gers, and the §8-ft.-long shelter cabin 
affords many of the conveniences of 
larger boats, such as the inclosed toilet 
compartment and a fair-sized galley 
space. 

This popular type also comes in a 25-ft. 
length for around $1,900, complete with 
a 6-cylinder, 70-horsepower engine to 
give a cruising speed of more than 15 
miles an hour. 

Loading either the 20-ft. or 25-ft. boat 
for truck or railroad shipment will add 
another $50 to the price. 

Naturally the larger of these two 
sizes permits more ample cabin accom- 
modation. Starting at the bow, there's 
a handy locker for ropes, bumpers, and 
so on. Aft of this, still under the forward 
deck, is the (Continued on page 69) 


When there's a stiff breeze blowing, 
set sail in a small cabin boat like 
this one. You'll save money and have 
fun. When it's calm, use your motor 


No matter how cold the wind is, you won't mind it if your 
cabin cruiser affords ample shelter, as the one above does 

Width and a short hull make the small cruiser, at left, 

look chunky, but its roomy cabin is due to its breadth 
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Small Cruisers for 
Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 68) 


toilet compartment. In the shelter or 
cabin itself are the steering gear, engine 
controls, and the operator’s seat. On the 
starboard side is a galley space with an 
ice box which, in the average boat, has 
a food compartment on one side and a 
50-lb. ice chest on the other. Back of 
galley and driver’s seat are two 6-ft. 
berths with cushion mattresses. In con- 
junction with the lifting glass wind- 
shield and the windows, canvas side 
curtains and a drop curtain aft form an 
inclosure, whenever wished, to create a 
comfortable cabin space with more than 
6 ft. of headroom. 

The 10-ft. cockpit is self-bailing; that 
is, its water-tight floor is kept above the 
water line. Thus the spray from big 
waves or rain which finds its way in, 
flows out through scuppers in the cor- 
ners. This feature, together with the 
boat’s round-bottom shape, high free- 
board, and ample power, makes for ex- 
treme seaworthiness. The engine itself 
takes up little usable space in such a 
boat because it is usually located partly 
below the cockpit floor, with its top 
covered with a cushioned box which 
forms a seat. 

If you wish, the same length boat can 
be secured with a cabin of a type that 
is completely inclosed. 
the added weight and extra equipment, 
runs the price up to about $2,600. 

One firm is finding a ready sale for a 
little 24-ft. cruiser in which the deck 
forward is raised to give better cabin ac- 
commodation and more freeboard there. 
This sells for less than $1,500 with a 
4-cylinder, 25-horsepower motor to give 
a speed of 10 miles an hour. When 
powered with an engine which gives a 
speed as high as 17 miles an hour, the 
price is $200 more. 

One builder gets out a 22-ft. boat with 
an engine powerful enough to class the 
vessel as a speed cruiser. This engine 
develops 75 horsepower and gives a 
speed of 24 miles an hour. This boat has 
a couple of bunks, toilet, and full equip- 
ment. It sells for about $1,600. 

OMETHING new in a fishing-type 

boat with cabin accommodation is 
being offered by a _ well-established 
yard. This is a husky 22-ft. model with 
a very large water-tight cockpit. The 
deck forward is raised to give sitting-up 
headroom over the berths; on top of 
this is built a pilot house to give full 
headroom and permit operation from 
its shelter. Fishing chairs are fitted in 
the end of the cockpit, and there is a 
chunky mast and a short lifting boom 
for hoisting large catches aboard. With 
a 50-horsepower engine the cost is from 
$2,000 to $2,300, the price depending on 
what fishing equipment is supplied. 

If you like sailing, there are any 
number of small cabin boats, with low 
power installed, offered as stock proposi- 
tions at attractive prices. With any of 
these you have the choice of using either 
sail or power; you can get the economy 
and fascination of the former, or the 
reliability of the latter, at will. 

For those who want a still larger 
cruiser, there is an even wider selection 
from which to choose. A 29-ft. cruiser, 
for example, with comfortable living 
accommodations for four persons on 
even extended cruises, will cost less than 

(Continued on page 70) 
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“Some Things,Son, 


Just Can't 


\ ou young fellers are proud as 


Union Leader Tobacco! You praise 


Columbus, when you discover 


its fragrance. Its freedom from 
bite. The mellowness of its hill- 
grown Kentucky Burley. The 
economy of its big 10 cent tin... 
either ina pipe or ‘roll your owns.” 


All true! But it isn’t news to an 


UNION 


LEADER 
1O% 


iE GREAT AMERICA 


be Beat !” 


old-timer who’s enjoyed Union 
Leader for more than 30 years. 
What you’ve really discovered is 
this: There are some things— 
like deep-dish apple pie, steak 
broiled over charcoal, and a pipe- 
ful of Union Leader—that have 
never been topped! And I’m 


hopin’ they never will be! 







Copyright, 1939, 
by P. Lorillard Co. 


FOR PIPE 
AND 
CIGARETTE 
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Ride in Utmost Safety! 


“SPRAY RAIL" 


A THOMPSON CREATION 


® In addition to offering America’s outstanding 
values in Boats, Thompson gives you this additional 
valuable feature... the “Spray Rail.” No matter 
at what speed you drive the bo: it, nor how rough the 
water, you keep dry in a T hompson Boat. 
This “Spray Rail” also steadies the boat on the 
water and makes it plane easier, which adds greatly 
to the speed and its safety. 
Write for Catalog of Canoes, Rowboats, 
Sail Boats and Outboard Motor Boats. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


o Large Factories --Write to Either Place 


eins se CORTLAND, N.Y. 
Seon cwm Lom 


Please state the 


kind of boat you 


Catalog Free 
Save Money 


Prompt Shipment are interested in 
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"KEEP IT CLEAN 
> THE EASY WAY! 


YOUR OUTBOARD MOTOR 
can be kept in sweet running condi 

tion and free from carbon troubles 
by the regular use of Barron's Car- 
bon Blast. No matter what the trou- 





ble may be: carbon-bound rings, 

wrist pins elded, exhaust port 
carbon-bound or the combustion a umber choked with 
carbon, Karron’s Carbon Blast will cure them all, and 
you will be amazed at the smoothness with which your 
motor will run, after the treatment, as well as the tre 
mendous increase in speed and power; it will also idle 
more slowly and start more e asily 


Be Sure te Get Barron's Carbon Blast 


unded by experts and abso 
t 













ea common tomost outboard motor 
Jealers: write for particular 


BARRON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
19 E. Lake St., Dept. A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(BUDA INBOARD ENGINES 


4.P 
For Fishing. Boats < dai Goats Utilities 
. Din, nghies 
“AIR JACKETED"’ 
all enwine heat 
than water co 
REVERSE and REOUCTION Drive 
**Free-wheeling’’ clu 
Price complete (with outstanding ae listed 
above)—1 6/1) F $81.00 H. P.—$94.50 
F O.B. Harvey, 
Write for duverigtiee Nterature 



















ed Air Cooling 
out of boat—no hot pipes 






















BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM . Its in- 
expensive interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 





ping or repairing boats 

USE WELCH READY 

ae . UT PARTS. Send 10c 

, for catalog showing boats 

of many types; boat hardware; propellers; Marine 

paints; Sails; Boat finishing Ms — and WELCH 
HITE CAP MARINE MOT 





WELCH BOAT CO., Station x-s, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
‘CAR TOP" 








THE IDEAL SPORTSMANS BOAT 





A new development that makes it practical for every 
one to have his own outboard motorboat and row 
boat. For the first time a watercraft which is as 
personal as your fly rod or gun The 
planked Genuine Bout on the market 
enough for the average man and woman to put « 
top of an automobile. Be free from 

iter, anyw anyt 


Get afloat on any w 
‘ and comé mn « a A » 44 





FREE catsled! 


PIONEER 


NON 
S/NAABLE = 






BOATS 


13 Models —35 Sizes-$25 to $167.50 


merica’s outstanding values in Row 

“Outboard and Inboard, Ice, Sail and Play 

use! Endorsed by eading summer camps and 
ox! It's FREE! 


Middlebury, ind. 


Time tested for 

Boats, Fishing Hunting, 
Boats! Always ready to 
resorts! Send post card for 24 page Catal 


Pioneer Mfg. Co. 127 Perry St. 
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Penn van Boars | 


12 th 4¢.PENN VAN.NY. 
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Small Cruisers for Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 69) 


$3,000; a 33-footer, which sleeps six, 
costs $4,500. 

What I want to stress, however, are 
the values available to the man with 


about $1,500 to put into the purchase of 
a boat. Such an investment—aside from 
dividends in pleasure and health—is a 
safe one. Any well-built cruiser has a 
usable life of at least 10 years. At the 
end of that period it has a resale value 
of at least a third its original cost. 
Cruiser designs, unlike those of auto- 
mobiles, change very little over a period 
of years, and a well-kept-up small boat 
does not lose value because later models 
appear. 

With a complete overhaul at the end 
of five years, the engine will last for 
the 10 years mentioned. The coast of 
upkeep for this moderately powered 
boat can be pretty much what you want 
to make it. You can do the painting 
yourself. Also you can learn to make 
small repairs. Then you will have only 
the cost of materials to consider. How- 
ever, you can have all the work on this 
size of boat done at some shipyard and 
still keep it within reason. 


ASOLINE consumption for even a 

comparatively fast cruiser should 
not be over three gallons an hour. And 
you don’t have to be on the go constantly 
to enjoy your boat—as you do with a 
car or even a runabout. Often the best- 
remembered times are those during 
which you're safely anchored in some 
snug cove, fishing off the stern, or just 
lounging in the comfortable cockpit 
chairs. Because it has shelter or cabin, 
the boat can be used earlier in the 
spring and later into the fall than boats 
which don’t have this accommodation. 
Indeed, for many of us, the best cruising 


of all can be done in the late fall be- 
cause the waterways are less crowded 
than at other seasons. 

Five years ago a friend of mine 


bought a 24-ft. cruiser for about $1,500 
It is of the type mentioned earlier 


new. 
in this article. There are two berths in 
the cabin, a toilet compartment, and a 


small galley. The cockpit is large enough 
to hold several chairs, and it has an 
ingenious canvas shelter which converts 
it at night into a sleeping compartment 
for the owner's two sons. The engine is a 
25-horsepower marine model which uses 
little more than a gallon of gasoline an 
hour. 

Saturday afternoon the family starts 
out for some predetermined place—per- 
haps to a spot where it has been re- 
ported that fish are biting. Rain or cold 
doesn’t stop them from going. The cabin 
provides’ shelter; the small __ stove, 
warmth. And the seats are really com- 
fortable. 

When the destination is 
there’s fishing for those who 
fish, and swimming for the boys. 
the fish won't oblige by biting, the 
family goes on exploring trips in the 
small outboard-powered tender towed 
astern. Late Sunday afternoon or early 
Monday morning, they start the leisurely 
run home. Perhaps they've cruised only 
70 miles. That’s a fair week-end run. 
They've used only 8 gallons of gas, but 


reached, 
want to 
When 


that’s no indication of the pleasure 
they’ve had. 
During the week they manage to 


crowd in a couple of late afternoon runs. 
The boat is used continually during my 


friend’s vacation, when he and his 
family explore new waters as far as 300 
miles from home, going and coming in 
leisurely day runs. Last summer the 
entire family lived aboard the boat dur- 


ing the two hottest months, my friend 
commuting to his office. They'll do the 
same this season. No more hot city 
apartments for them! 

Mooring space for their boat, in a 
convenient basin, costs $4 a month; 
winter hauling out and storage, $25; 
and painting, which the owner has a 


lot of fun doing himself, another $25 for 
the materials used. Today the cruiser 
is in as good condition as when it was 
bought. It probably has a resale value 
of $850. The engine was completely over- 
hauled last winter at a cost of $125. It 
will remain in good condition for anoth- 
er five years. If you add all the costs in- 


volved, you'll find they amount to much 
less than what it would cost to keep 
up a car. 

If you could see the sane way in 


which the two sons are being brought 
up, and appreciate the _ self-reliance 
they’re developing, you would agree with 
my friend that money put into the boat 
is the best investment he ever made. 
Besides, he and his family are getting 
a lot of fun. 

One of three things keeps a man from 
buying a small cruiser. First, he feels 
that he lacks a place where he can 
keep and use so large a boat; second, he 
balks at the initial cost; and finally, 
he objects to the cost of upkeep. Today 
few men live so far from a navigable 
waterway that they can’t easily visit 
it during week-ends. And once you've 
learned what a welcome change of 
thought a water jaunt provides, you'll 
belittle any extra effort that’s involved. 


FN cong body of water isn’t necessary 
for enjoyable cruising. Many small 
lakes have irregular shore lines which 
offer the prospect of interesting explora- 
tion for an entire season. Small rivers 
usually lead into larger ones, where 
there’s good fishing in season and where 
fall hunting trips can be made in a 
cruiser. The boat can also serve as a 
base. On almost all such waterways 
marine basins have sprung up. These 
will look after your boat during the 
week for a small monthly fee. 

For the benefit of the man who cannot 
afford to pay cash for his cruiser, several 
firms now sell their boats on the in- 
stallment plan. This makes it possible 
to apply to the purchase of a boat, 
amounts you would otherwise spend on 
various forms of recreation, and on 
more costly vacations. 

The objection to the cost of upkeep 
is a bugaboo which, for most of us, holds 
no terrors. If you will learn to do most 
of the work yourself, and if you will 
be content with a small, conservatively 
powered cruiser, upkeep need not give 


you much concern. 
Every owner, no matter whether he 
has a small boat or a big one, is con- 


stantly talking of buying a larger one. 
If you now find your present outboard 
runabout—or even your inboard—too 
small, why not consider a small cruiser? 
Any owner of such a boat will tell you 
it is the best investment he ever made. 
He'll say that he wouldn’t be without 
it; that is, not unless he could buy that 
bigger one he has in mind.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Pick Up Your Canoe 
(Continued from page 43) 


with your left hand and the near one 
with your right, then heave the canoe 
over your head and rest the paddle 
blades on your shoulders. You now find 
yourself facing the bow; and because of 
its slight tendency to lift, you are as- 
sured of a clear view of the trail. Pad 
your shoulders with a sweater, and 
you're ready! 

Leg and back muscles take the load 
easily, once the canoe is on your shoul- 
ders; but at first you may have trouble 
heaving it there. If so, carry a short 
rope to stretch between two tree trunks 
about six feet apart. Slide the canoe to 
these, hoist its bow up on the rope, roll 
it over, then crawl underneath the pad- 
dles, and stand erect. 


N WINDY days in open country, it 

sometimes takes two men to keep 
the canoe straight. The best way is to 
shift the paddle blades to the after 
thwart and lash the handles to the mid- 
dle one. The after man carries his share 
of the load just as he would if alone, ex- 
cept that he is under the canoe forward 
of the after thwart; the other man shoul- 
ders the bow. This will be found less 
tiring on long portages than carrying the 
canoe rightside up, with the bow or stern 
riding one’s hip, because then consider- 
able strain is thrown on muscles long 
unused. 

Now we have the canoe across, let’s 
see about carrying the rest of the duffel. 
The more practical methods rely in one 
way or another on the tumpline. At- 
tached to its broad leather band, or head 
strap, are two long leather thongs to tie 
about the bundle or the duffel bags. The 
Indian packer first wraps his load in a 
lightweight, waterproof duck cloth about 
six feet square; but other experienced 
outdoorsmen use the tent instead. 

At first one should limit himself to a 
load of sixty pounds. As he toughens, an 
additional bag should be placed on top; 
in fact, a fifty-pound bag of flour or a 
lighter, compact dunnage bag riding 
there against the head seems to balance 
the load and ease the strain on the neck. 
One advantage of the tumpline method, 
especially for rough going, is that should 
one slip, the load rolls harmlessly to one 
side. No old-timer will risk rupture, 
strain, or broken bones with any other 
type of harness when carrying heavy 
loads. 

Axes, guns, or extra paddles may either 
be carried in your hands, or thrust under 
the thongs of the tumpline. Never port- 


age a loaded shotgun or rifle; and do 
avoid sharp-cornered bundles apt to 
gouge your back. 

Packs such as the Maine, the North- 


western, and the ordinary pack harness 
make use of shoulder straps as well as 
the head strap. Some tie the shoulder 
straps together across the chest, to pre- 
vent their slipping. But if the load is 
heavy and the going rough, it is better 
to rely on the head strap only. If you do 
use shoulder straps, don’t tie them; keep 
your thumbs hooked around them, ready 
to throw them off instantly in case you 
should stumble. 

The portage is hardest on him who 
comes to it poorly equipped, not so much 
in strength as in gear and knowledge. 
Half its discomfort can be avoided, and 
valuable vacation time saved, if you and 
your partner will plan your outfit and 
stow it with the thought of carrying al- 
ways in mind. 


U. $. GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


be 


STAND BACK OF 


(4) 


GLARE PROTECTION 





Developed to government specifications, for Army and 
Navy aviators, Ray-Ban has quickly been adopted by 
American sportsmen as an all-purpose sun goggle. The 
same properties that make it an outstanding flier’s glass 
make it suited to the job of every-day glare protection. 
By reducing glare, Ray-Ban removes much of the cause of eyestrain, head- 
aches, squinting—makes outdoor hours pleasant hours. Write for descriptive 
folder that illustrates seven goggle and shooting glass models. Bausch & Lomb, 
59 Lowell St., Rochester, N. Y. Ray-Ban lenses are available in your prescrip- 
tion through regular optical channels. 
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Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 


FOLDING 


hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed PUNCTURE 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky PROOF 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 


- CANVA 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations BOATS. 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. Yé and cover 25c postpaid Dept. 79 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





u ight. one to handle, no leaks 






or repairs 
e for family; all sizes; non- sinkable ws A. bene 

us by U.8 and foreign governments. ‘Award Fire prod ai 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. C 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
| 490 Harrison St., _Kalamazoo, Mich. 
FREE 


CATALOG 


pages 


Outdoor Life, 
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Hunt. Fish. Camp. Live the life 
of an Indian. Own your own Old Town Canoe, 

rado & San Juar (Prices start at 873.) An Old Town is sturdy and 
Light and pact. Dealers’ inquurie steady for years of hard use. No expensive up- 
FELLOWS & STEWART INC se keep. Write for a free catalog, showing models 

’ . ‘ * | for every use. Also outboard boats, rowboats 
Dept. B, Wilmington, California s and dinghies. Address: Old Town 
577 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 






Canoe Co., 

























THE WOODEN BOAT THAT FOLDS 


For Smoking y Pleasure Load Your Pouch with 
Christian Peper's 
POUCH MIXTURE 


The next time you hit the open country, 
pack your favorite pouch with Christian 
Peper’s Pouch Mixture. You'll say with 
Mr. L. J. Williams of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, (maker of fine hand-made fishing 
rods) that this fine blend is “the best to- 





Christion/4 fepers 
Pouch Mixture 
Sey 





bacco I ever smoked.” At good dealers = i WArPpet.,, 25¢ 
everywhere in package or canister. Loree Roltl . ; 259 
16 oz. Can $1.60 


Send 6¢ in stamps for sample. 


Th PEPER TOP MGGEEG, st tous. mo. usa 
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POWER DINK--$195.00 





; 
. 
An ideal hing boat and family utility « 
Runs 50 to 60 miles on a gallon « 1 > 
One to 8 MPH. Sturdily buil 5 
and me life Air wiled 4-cycle 
& Stratton engine. Neutral, forward 
reverse standard equipment . 
inbourd motor boat 


< \ 
a Fee = \ 
value > » 


ary tn SAILBOAT 





ing compares 
wit ai «as a 

healthful, relaxing 

nmer sport. Sail 

for sunshine and 

fur ail for the 

7 thrill of winning 
OUTBOARDS AND ROWBOATS = [Nr The Dunphy 
Smart looking , beautifully finished, perfectly class design in 
balanced. Safe as a park bench. Full length every detail with 
spray rails and other exclusive features. The beauty, finish and 
1%’ canvas-covered PORTAGE weighs only workmans} ip you 
120 Iba. Also a complete line of topnotch won't find in any 
other Snipe e 

rowboats alsobuild sailboats 
WRITE FOR 1939 CATALOG in 4 other classes, 


including a Frost 
Bite Dinghy at a 
price that wil 
Diease you 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 


$22 High Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











Here's 
x. FOLDING BOAT 
You need to fish those unfrequented Lakes and 
Streams. ROWBOAT or CANOE, rolls into ONE 
small LIGHT bundle. Take anywhere you or 
your car can go Lasy to set up in a few min- 
ute’ STRONG, RIGID, SAFE, SEAWORTHY. 


All sizes. Handles outboard. Circular free. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 





Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 











Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


IT EASY 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES 


GASOLINE TANK 
fucen Tuse 






Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this practical 
manual. 







-~“Senoen wine 
(DeTACHADLE) 





A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 
AUTO KINKS showing the non-technical 
how to repair hole in gaso- A 

line tank without solder- language in AUTO 


KINKS fully illus 
trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost, Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 79 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
peaean $1.00 ~ a few cents postage when the 
ook arrives f I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full, 


es 


Eee 


City 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Paddle for River Use 


OR river boating, cut a rounded notch 

in the center of the paddle blade or 
oar, and you will find this simple trick 
will prevent the paddle from slipping 
when you find it necessary to push the 
boat away from slippery limbs, logs, 
rocks, landings, posts, and wires. Be 
sure to round the notch; otherwise the 
paddle might split—Paul W. Shoe- 


maker, Ind. 





Oarlock Frame 


O MAKE an easily attached oarlock 

frame for a canoe, take two pieces of 
hard wood, 12 x 1% x 1 in. Place an 
ordinary oarlock socket in the exact 
center of the 1%-in. side, of each piece, 
and mark screw holes. If using stem- 
type oarlocks, drill a hole for the stem, 
first making sure that the stem will fit 
between the inner gunwale and the 
planking. Now drill a hole at each end, 


- Answers to 


Trailer Outboard 


Question: What type of boat would be best 
for use in the rivers of southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas? What size motor will it 
take to propel such a boat up river satisfac- 
torily with 3 or 4 passengers? This boat will 
have to be hauled on a trailer.—L. E. B., Okla. 


Answer: I suggest your buying a 16-ft. boat 
with a stern sufficiently wide to take the am- 
ple power supplied by a twin outboard de- 
veloping 414 horsepower or more at 3,500 revo- 
lutions a minute. The motor should weigh less 
than 50 lb. and still give you sufficient speed 
for upstream work. If the streams you intend 
using the boat on are particularly rapid, I 
would buy a motor of 9 horsepower at a slight- 
ly higher speed. This motor would weigh only 
20 Ib. additional. With this latter motor, the 
stern of the boat chosen should be amply wide. 
Buy as heavy a weight as you can handle on 
your trailer, because of the prevalence of snags 
in swift-running streams. For this reason, I 
would avoid a canvas-covered boat. You might 
also investigate the new inboard-powered 14 
and 16-ft. boats of the dory type. Three men 
could easily lift one of these onto a small 
trailer.—J. A. E. 


Single Engine Preferred 


Question: I do quite a lot of fishing in Can- 
ada, where we go up streams 75 miles or so in a 
light boat and use a 244-horsepower motor. Now, 
I would like a little more power. Should I trade 
my motor in on a 444-horsepower motor, or can I 
buy another 2'4-horsepower and put the two on 
the boat side by side? If one motor quits I 
could still plug along with the other. If I had 
only one motor and this quit, I would be lost. 


2 in. from the end and 1 in. from what 
will be the inner edge. These holes must 
be large enough to take a 5/16-in. rod. 
Bevel the ends of each piece, starting 
1% in. from the end and stopping % in. 
from the bottom. 

Now take four 5/16-in. rods, 4% in. 
long. Bend the rods to form a right 
angle 1% in. from one end and again % 
in. from the same end. You now have a 
rod that looks like a capital L. Thread 
the other ends of the rods to take wing 
nuts. 

Screw the sockets into place. Lay the 
frame on the gunwale, and shove the 
L bolts between the inner gunwale and 
the planking, hooking the lower ends 
around inner gunwale. Place a washer 
on the threaded end, and draw up tight 
with the wing nuts. If your canoe has 
closed gunwales, it will be necessary to 
drill holes to take the oarlock stem and 
L bolts.—George W. Volti, Minn. 











Ye STEEL 
L BOLTS 











Boating rans 


What would be the difference in gas consump- 
tion? And which outfit would you recommend? 
—F. W. H., New York. 


Personally, I'd prefer to turn my 
2%-horsepower motor in and buy the 4'%4 you 
have in mind rather than get another 2% and 
attempt to use both. Gasoline consumption will 
be less and you will have more power, I am sure. 
It is very difficult to synchronize two motors on 
the stern of a boat, or even two inboard motors. 
Your idea of having at least one of them always 
running is a good one, but I would rather buy a 
high-class 4% and carry enough spare parts to 
replace any breakage.—J. A. E. 


Answer: 


Paint Peels 


Question: I have a 16-ft., white-pine boat and 
am having trouble with the paint coming off. 
What kind of paint would you recommend? The 
boat is about a year old. I paid $8 a gallon for 
the paint with which it is now covered, and can 
peel it off like wall paper.—O. B. J., Ohio. 


Answer: I'll bet dollars to doughnuts you 
are having the same trouble I am, and that the 
white pine you used in your 16-ft. boat is not 
real white pine but the grade known as Ponde- 
rosa. Dealers pass this off as white pine, and 
carry it because of the craze for knotty-pine in- 
teriors. Before I used it for seats when rebuild- 
ing a dinghy, I, too, thought it would be all 
right, but the paint comes off, not only over 
knots, but anywhere, rising in bubbles in the hot 
sun. When these bubbles break or sink in cooler 
weather, the paint scales off. I suggest you re- 
move all paint possible, right down to the wood. 
Then apply two thin coats of a good aluminum 
priming paint, and, when it is well dry, put your 
marine-grade paint over this.—J. A. E. 
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“Look Out for the Dogs!” 


(Continued from page 21) 


worthy stuff. By stretching, I was able 
to scoop in my fish with it, whereas 
with one of regulation pattern I would 
have been stymied. I killed the fish with 
a smart blow at the base of its head and 
then, before removing the hook, weighed 


it on my pocket scales. Almost two 
pounds. That’s a fish in any language 
and on any stream. 

Above there I found myself in a 
smooth, deep, and glassy run, just the 


sort of place for a big fish to frequent. 
Also, just the sort of place for something 
unpleasant to happen in. At my left 
was a high, sheer-cut ledge and the 
water was almost five feet deep at its 
base. The force of the current here 
was almost irresistible. As I slowly ad- 
vanced I found the water deepening, 
and saw that any fish that might be 
taken from it would have to be caught 
from right where I stood. As I was 
casting I heard a hail from behind me. 
There, about fifty feet behind me, where 
the bank was leveled off, was Redge 
with his camera. I had my Graflex 
strapped high up on my shoulders and, 
in that water, couldn’t use it at all. 

“Why aren’t you fishing?” I called. 

“Fell in. Drying out now,” he an- 
swered, snapping pictures. 

The Royal Coachman fell gently on 
the water, forty feet ahead of me. Down 
it came, floating airily, and spinning as 


the current played with it. Splash! 
Something flailed the water with dis- 
concerting suddenness and emphasis, 


and I struck. Though the rod arched, 
there were no immediate explosions such 
as I expected. The line cut the water 
slowly as though the fish were unafraid, 
as though it felt there was nothing at- 
tached to its jaw that couldn’t easily be 


shaken off, if need be. I heard Redge 
exclaim. In spite of all the bend I dared 
give the rod, the line went slowly out 
of the smooth run and into the swift 
rapids. Then the fireworks started. 
Zeeee! The reel chattered like a king- 
fisher as the trout shot upstream. I 
had thirty-five yards of new, tapered 
line upon my reel, and it went out with 
disconcerting rapidity. Then came the 


jumps, one after another. 

“Boy, oh boy!” screamed Redge. 
an old buster!” 

My camera, swinging high on my 
shoulders, bothered me. I was in a bad 
spot, practically anchored where I was. 
Upstream progress was impossible. Once 
I left the smooth flow of the run I was 
in, the broken water would sweep me 
from my feet. That rainbow must either 
be taken or lost right there. I gave that 
rod, line, and leader all they could stand, 
and it was a wonder that something 
didn’t give. 

The rainbow didn’t like the pressure. 
Its pace slowed, and then forward prog- 
ress ended. The fish turned and came 
back down the current into the run 
where I had raised it. Now things looked 
brighter. The fish contented itself with 
boring, and with slow, sideward move- 
ments. Whenever it tried to get out into 
the current again, the good, sound tackle 
stopped it. Finally, at the end of what 
seemed a half-hour battle, I brought the 
fish in to me. The long landing net 
scooped it in, and Redge and I cheered 
together. 

Carefully I edged my way back along 
the cliff to where I could leave the water. 
I was still twenty-five feet from it when 


“He’s 


 — 


there came, from the river above me, a 
strange roaring, a medley of heavy 
bumps, and the sound of grinding tim 
bers. I had no idea what it was. I only 
knew that I was in a bad spot and still 
a perilous distance from safety. I saw 
Redge point, yell, and run to the water's 
edge. I could no longer inch my way 
along. Haste, despite the rocky bottom 
and deep water, was urgent. I fairly ran 
in my waders, tucking the net with the 
fish still in it under my arm, my camera 
sliding around on my shoulders and 
threatening to upset me. Stumbling, 
almost falling, and with heart pounding, 
I somehow got to safety and, with 
Redge’s help, pulled myself out. 

Then I looked. Upstream was a low 
wall of water, its front boiling with 
short logs—pulp wood—the advance 
guard of a drive. We hadn't known it, 
but occasionally they opened the gate in 
the dam at the foot of the First Con- 
necticut Lake, to let the pulp wood down 
As we looked at the confusion of those 
tumbling waters, with the logs grinding, 
upshooting, and spinning, we shuddered 
to think what would have happened had 
I still been in that run. 


Then Redge, recollecting, ran at top 
speed to warn the other boys below. As 
it happened, they had already left the 


water and were now busying themselves 
with getting lunch. 

Still considerably upset, I joined them 
Hardy souls, they had shed their coats 
and sweaters as the sun mounted. Now 


Bill had built a little fire on the stones 
at the river’s edge, and from uprights 
and crosspiece the sooty old coffeepot 
was hanging. Chick had got from the 
car the basket of lunch we'd thought- 
fully bought in Colebrook, and was 
counting out sandwiches, hard-boiled 
eggs, oranges, and fancy cakes Bill 


looked up from his fire as I came in 


“Our hero is now ‘home from the rill,’ 
he remarked. “Show us your fish.” 

We compared notes. Bill had two fish 

weighing a pound and a pound and a 
half. Chick had three, the largest thir 
teen inches long. Redge, before he had 
put on his diving act, had taken three 


that together weighed about five pounds 
My big rainbow was duly weighed and 
admired 


‘Three and three-quarters,” announced 


Bill, reading the pocket scales. “Too 
big for your creel.” 

He tried it in his, but it wouldn't go 
without being bent, and with me that’s 
out. I cut a stick, as I did when a kid, 
and slung the fish on that. 

Near the fire, hanging on sticks stuck 


array of 
seemed 


into the ground, was a motley 
boots and garments, drying. It 
that all the boys had become victims of 
misplaced confidence, and sopped up a 
number of gallons of cold .Connecticut 
water. I suddenly realized I’d taken on 
a few quarts myself that did me no good 
Off came my long waders, inside out, 
and I hung up my own wash to dry 
There was laughter. 

“You, with your long waders, 
nerve to razzZ us on our boots,” 
Redge. “Lot of good waders did 

Chick, in the meantime, was in a 
deeply reflective mood. “I know now what 


had the 
said 


you!” 


that lunch man yelled after us as we 
drove away,” he said. “Redge thought 
it was ‘Look out for the dogs.’ What he 
really said must have been ‘Look out 


” 


for the logs!’ 
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Swap the drudgery of 
oars for the joy of breez- 
ing along with a sweet- 


running motor astern... 


« ~~ 
e 4 ! 
a 
NOW you can do it at lowe — ry 


er cost than ever before! The F.0.8 
new Elto Cub shatters FACTORY 


every preceden warts 










for handy light- 

ness and econom- 
ical operation — 
costs only 2 cents 
an hour to run! 
Capably drives row- 
boats, fishing craft, 
canoes at speeds up 
to 5 miles an hour. 


6 ELTO MODELS 
— CATALOG FREE 


Write today forcatalogde 
scribing the new Cub and 5 vA 
other Elro models offering | 

famed Elrostarting ease, de- 
pendability and quality at 
low cost. With catalog we 
willsend new Boat Directory 
and Boat-and-Motor Selec- 
tor. Address, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4177 N. 27th 
Sc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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LIGHTEST 
OUTBOARD 












WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
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5: only 20 Ibs. 

YEAR Carry tt On Bike or By Hand. 
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very motor built since 1926 


| FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE " 
|THE NEW “AQUA-MASTER” The sensation at all 


motor boat shows and races. Also complete line of inboard propellers. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 


Dept.O-3 GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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ACME Folding Boats 


t,r agwee d, lightweight boats that you can carry in 


mnning board, or on your shoulder Sin sy to set 
na fe w minutes. Complete line -canves, uare 
d motors. Both canvas and plywood models. ar 





or 46 years. Money back guarantee. Write 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 


vans Ave., Miamisburg, Ohio 
Canadiar pi trit rs Peterb« re mach ¢ ‘anoe Co * Poterbor ough, Ont. _ 
e t eona p card and mail to Outde 
3 Fourth Ave., ew rk % 


ete supplies and instructi ms on how to 


e ea y several dollars a week in_your spare time._ 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best sBessund ‘bootin the world”? 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure pound or two lighter than the 
average ot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 


AC CEP T NO IMP A’ TIONS! Get the original Goke 


Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure bilan 
and Footwear ( atalog 


GOKEY COMPANY 
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Two American-made guns as racy in appearance, as faultless in line, as it's possible to build. Close-ups show how superbly they are ornamented 


Engraving Adds the Final Touch 


N THIS country at least, as well as in 
England, a shooting man can judge 
a gun fairly by the amount and char- 
acter of its engraving. Our makers of 

guns are conscientious about that. I 

remember that a good while ago one 

American firm was asked to “cross its 

grades”—that is, to take a low-priced 

gun and ornament it like a $500 nag. 

The manufacturer would not do it, and 

could not be hired to do it. 

That statement, I think, is pretty 
much true of all our shotgun builders; 
wherefore a fine job of engraving and 
stock ornamentation is a reasonably ac- 
curate indication that equally careful 
attention, inside and out, has been giv- 
en to the gun as a whole. 

Now most countries have a particular 
admiration for their own national out- 
put. The Germans consider their en- 
graving to be the finest in the world, 
and maybe it is. The English believe 
that their style of gun orna- 
mentation has no equal, which 
may be true. French, Bel- 
gian, Italian—it is all the 
same; what any other nation 
can do, they are sure they can 
do better. Our American gun 
builders make no claims what- 
ever; but the illustrations on 
this page are sufficient testi- 
mony that you don’t have to 
go to Europe for a handsome- 
ly ornamented gun. 

It is said that we have only 
a few engravers in America. 
It is also said that the best 
we have were trained in Eu- 
rope. Might be so, for aught 
I know to the contrary; but 
what engravers we do have, 
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in my opinion, are second to none. 

In engraving an entire sporting scene, 
such as might be found in a painting, 
upon the side lock of a gun, the Ger- 
mans have no equal. The Belgians and 
the French do the same kind of work. 
The English, though they do show beau- 
tiful illustrations of British game birds, 
tend to confine themselves to scrollwork, 
apparently with the sole idea of reliev- 
ing plainness. Also they outline geomet- 
ric figures in the scroll, where the black 
of the naked steel shows in striking con- 
trast to the lighter color as cut by the 
chisel. Altogether, the English turn out 
as handsome guns as can be found any- 
where. 

But I rather prefer our own style, 
which resembles the English somewhat, 
because it seems to have more purpose 
than simply covering a lot of surface 
with solid scroll. A glance at a typical 
American specimen will show that the 









A custom-built shotgun like this 
speaks volumes for the owner— 
what he does and likes and is 


stems of the scroll consist of heavy and 
graceful curved lines, filled in by finer 
scrollwork. A pleasing variety in depth 
of coloring results—just as in a good 
drawing where black tells against white, 
and white against black. By way of 
heightening this effect, in some of the 
guns all birds or animals shown are in- 
laid in gold. Whether or not we think 
gold inlaying too florid, there’s this to be 
said in its favor: it will remain untar 
nished for a hundred years, whereas a 
fine scroll will tend to rust out in spite 
of all the owner can do for it. 

Now about stock ornamentation and 
gun lines. Never a more beautiful gun 
in its lines than the one shown above 
pointing left. Except for the pistol-grip 
stock, which I'd have changed to a 
straight grip, the lines of that gun are 
faultless. Look it over. It does not carry 
a beaver-tail fore-end, which would have 
ruined it. Beaver-tail fore-ends are 
necessary evil; there is n¢ 
beauty in them, and in a 12 
bore gun they are of less util 
ity than we think. Straight 
grips are not a matter of su 
perior utility, but purely of 
beauty of line. A pistol grip 
except maybe on a rifle, is 
just a matter of putting 
knob on the end of your nos¢ 
Nearly as much might be said 
of the raised and ventilate< 
rib, which has utility but 
otherwise -is an eyesore. 

Perhaps we ought to make 
an exception of the automa 


tics, which need something 
to fill in between the hig 
frame and the level of the 


bar- (Continued on page 75 
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The Final Touch 


(Continued from page 74) 


rel. Maybe we can’t get a great deal of 
beauty out of an automatic anyhow. 
Whenever I take a look at one I know 
why some men would as soon have a 
plain wife as a pretty one, provided the 
floors are kept scrubbed. 

When it comes to pump guns, they 
can be given faultless line, as witness 
the one first pictured, facing right. That 
gun is as racy in appearance, as thor- 
oughbred in lines, as the best double 
gun it is possible to build; and such a 
gun is well worthy of everything the en- 
graver has to give. It is strictly an 
American type of arm, and we are en- 
titled to take pride in it. A fine outside 
finish usually is matched by mechanism 
that is as smooth as glass. I remember 
when J. A. R. Elliott was shooting a 
pump gun in live-bird matches. Oc- 
casionally he would give an exhibition 
of speed of fire by hitting a pigeon no 
more than three feet from the ground, 
then striking the stricken bird with the 
second shot before it hit the earth. 
Again, when nothing much depended 
on the match, he would miss his bird 
with the first shot, throw out the empty 
case, drive a second load through it 
when it was not yet six feet from the 
gun, then kill his pigeon with the third 
shot. That calls not only for skill, but 
for faultless mechanism. 


MERICAN gunmakers are great on 
quantity production, and believe ful- 
ly in the beautiful accuracy of their gun- 
making machines. However, they can’t 
engrave guns by means of a machine. 
I have that tried, and the results 
were deplorable. Therefore we have to 
depend on hand engravers, who work 
with the aid of a magnifying glass, as a 
watchmaker does. 
Besides skill with his tools, a good en- 
graver needs the mind and training of 


seen 





an artist. We have some of these men 
now, but not enough. When our shoot- 
ing men have been educated to a point 
where they consider nothing too fine 
that is within their means, then we'll 
have more men capable of meeting any 
demand. I suspect that when we reach 
this stage, we shall develop specialists 

one for marine views, another for 
landscapes, a third for human faces and 
figures. If that happens, a connoisseur 
can pick up a finely engraved gun, 
glance at it, and name the man who 
did the engraving. 

Of course some of us, being material- 
ists, are going to ask, Does all this added 
expense of ornamentation and engrav- 
ing cause a gun to shoot any better? 
Not necessarily. But the care with 
which a shotgun is ornamented and fin- 
ished is apt to apply to a good many 
other considerations that do affect its 
shooting qualities. How many of us, for 
instance, have barrels that are too short 
or too long, or guns that are too short 
or too long in the grip? How many own 
guns with the precise height and thick- 
ness of comb that their faces need? 
How many could help their shooting by 
having a longer or shorter stock? How 
many could do better work with a gun 
weighing 714 pounds, yet have to labor 
along with a piece that weighs 7% 
pounds? Above all, is our field gun in 
perfect balance? With the degree of 
choke we ask for, and with the par- 
ticular load we stipulate, is the pattern 
perfect? Perfect, that is, at the distance 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Mr. Conover a 
oo” enjoying his 1H 
¥ Winchester ee 
Model 72 
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WINCHESTER * 


TRADE MARK 


2? Repeater NOW mm 


EEN, up-and-doing modern technician, Warren C. (“Clay”) Conover is an equally alert 
sportsman. Chief Engineer of Johnson Motors, Waukegan, Ill. Fond of hunting any 
from squirrels to moose. When he goes gunning he lines up for satisfaction and suc- 






game 
cess by shooting Winchester. He owns four Winchester rifles, shoots Winchester ammunition. 

Like repeater at 
medium price in the new Winchester Model 72. Latest sporting design. Handles and shoots 
like 


Choice of eight different styles, according to sight equipment. Full man’s size. Fine accuracy. 


Mr. Conover, you too will have a highly satisfactory all-around .22 


a breeze! New-design bolt action of target standard. Large-capacity tubular magazine. 
In slide action, Model 62 repeater, with regular hammer and tubular magazine, is another 
choice made by practical shooters who demand high all-around dependability. 
Both rifles shoot .22 Short, Long and Long Rifle rim fire cartridges interchangeably—both 
regular and high speed. And there are ten other Winchester .22 rim fire rifles to select from, 
with a full price and style range. See your dealer's line TODAY. 





GET WINCHESTER .22 CARTRIDGES 
Buy Winchester Leader Staynless cartridges for general use. For top speed and power 
at long ranges, and shooting small farm pests, from gophers to snapping turtles, 
Shorts, Longs, Long Rifles. Staynless 


priming—no rust or cleaning worries Full velocities. Fime accuracy. 


——— 


Winchester ar Arms Co., 
n C 


New ‘Hevea, Sonn. U. s. A. 
Yes, send me FREE your folders on Winchester Models 72 and 62, also on 
Leader and Super Speed Cartridges. 


a. 10C 
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Address 
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For WINCHESTER 
70 and 54 Rifles. 


When ordering your 
new rifle, specify 
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Ivory bead hunt- 
ing front sight 


No. 3. $1.00. 

No 1A Tang 

Sight 2 aper- 
- swe th } tures for hunt- 
No IS wi arge > , 
newly designed Knobs me Por Win. 


64, 65 and many 


Microclicks same as 


scope mount. $11.50. other sporting 
rifles. $4.50. 

NEW CATALOG NO. 26 

64 pp. Contains latest sights. 10c, 


Folder Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW' Three pe goteqcenes in one. 3 different 

ations. 20 power for ultra- 
bright images nye 0a 60 _— for ex 
Goaranteed to dis- 















Most pow 
erful made for any 
where near the money 
Closes to 1 ft. in length. Mal 
tiple lens system. 30 mm. objective 
lens. 6 sections. Can be used as « compound 
4 lens microscope. American —< = aes shipment 
‘OPE CO. We pay postage. Only 


_BROWNSCOPE CO .. Dept. 27,5 W. 27th St.. "New York, N.Y. 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 












iv Bargains in Guns, Scopes, Sights, 

Reloading Tools. A-1 Gow't. Slings We, Swiv 

els Be (Discontinued) Merit Peep Sight Discs 

$1.45. Complete Stock Hi-Standard Pistols. FISHER- 

MEN! Send Stamp for Bargain Fishing Tackle Cat- 
aleg. Gun Clubs! Send Mc for Medal-Award Catalog 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-), Seattle, Wash. 


— rence HOLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, molded to exact Fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 
or send tracing. See your deal- 5 50 
er or send for Free Sporting 2 
Goods catalog. a 
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“GIVES | | 
TOPS + 






NE 1 Time payments arranged | 
DA, Niberal allowance or TOP prices 
for guns, rifles, binoculars, cameras, etc 
Tell us what you have; what you want! All 
merchandise sent prepaid. ES’ 96 


FREE New tlustrated 1939 


Gun & Rifle Catalog. 


SOLOMON’S SPORTING GOODS 
97-0 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 


$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
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HUNTERS! 


Greater Gun Values 
Dealers in Winchester, Colt, 
Smith & Wesson, New & Used Guns 
Send For Our Bargain Catalog. 


Lowest prices on all fishing 
tackle and supplies. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Pits in Swift 


Question: My Model 54 .220 Swift has had 
800 hand loads fired in it. This gun seems just 
like new, but, looking through the barrel, I can 
see what appear to be many small pits toward 
the muzzle. These pits are so small that I 
have to have the barrel very clean and then 
look closely to see them. This gun is first-class 
for accuracy, but I am worrying about whether 
those pits will get bigger or not. Can I stop 
them?—M. A., Ia. 


Answer: I would not worry so much about 
those pits near the muzzle as about erosion 
at the breech end. Erosion at the breech end 
might interfere with accuracy by and by. That 
might be the way all rifles that shoot Swift 
cartridges would go in the long run, because of 
the heat of the powder charge and the way the 
bullet is hustled through the barrel. Might be 
a good while coming, if you shoot the rifle 
only on game and vermin. I believe those pits 
can all be polished out with a Marble rifle clean- 
er. It might be as well first to get some strong 
ammonia, and swab out the bore to see whether 
or not the rags come out with color on them. 
If they do, that means metal fouling and you 
keep right on until the rags come out white. 
—C. A. 


Ring in Barrel 


I have a Krag rifle which has a 
ring in the barrel about 4 in. from the muzzle. 
It does not have any lands at this point. Could 
you tell me what is the purpose of such a ring in 
a rifle barrel?—A. W. A., Tex. 


Question: 


Answer: I'd conclude that the ring in that 
barrel of yours has been caused by some slight 
obstruction in the bore. This happens occasion- 
ally, when the obstruction is not severe enough 
to cause the end of the barrel to blow off. You'll 
have to get a new barrel, I guess. The ring was 
never put there purposely.—C. A. 


New Barrel for Mauser 


Question: I have an 8 mm. German rifle. I 
wish to fit a .30/06 barrel on this action. Do 
you know if the .30/06 thread is coarser or finer 
or what it takes in the remodeling of the barrel 
to fit the Mauser? Is there any danger of this 
action’s blowing-up?—R. T., Ohio. 


Answer: The Springfield barrel is often 
fitted to the Mauser action. Bolt head is the 
Same and strength fully equal in the Mauser, so 
there’s no danger of that action’s blowing-up 
with the .30/06 cartridge. I do not know the 
thread cut on the barrel. I have known gun- 
smiths to change barrels to a .30/06 and never 
heard them say anything about the thread’s be- 
ing wrong. Nonetheless, in buying the Spring- 
field barrel, I'd ask about it, and, if the barrel 
couldn’t be screwed right in, then I'd go to a 
good gunsmith and ask for a barrel which would 
screw into the Mauser action. If you cut off the 
Springfield barrel, it would not be strong enough 
over the chamber.—C. A. 


Extractors Break 


Question: My arsenal consists of two .303 
British Enfields and one .30/06 Model 1917 U. S. 
and to date I have broken four extractors. Three 
of these lost their hooks and the other broke 
between the lug and tongue while I was deer 
hunting. The metal seems to be crystallized, as 
if it'd been heated too much during heat treat- 
ment. I take two rifles and my service pistol now 
when I go deer hunting. It seems to me that 
other hunters must have run into this same 
problem. What is there to do? Will a Reming- 
ton 30 S extractor be any better?—R. B. P., Mich. 


Answer: I have never before heard of any- 
thing like your difficulty. If it happened in war 
time, the colonel would have had every man 
who broke his extractor court-martialed You 


are just unlucky. Don’t ever get into a war, 
you'll get killed sure. Remington extractors 
should fit, and might be better.—C. A 





SHOTGUN 


Short Barrel 


Question: I have a 16 gauge Remington au- 
tomatic five-shot gun with 26-in., improved-cyl- 
inder barrel. As I formerly shot an old Win- 
chester 12 gauge with 24-in. barrel, and found it 
a deadly gun for quail hunting, I am consid- 
ering having this 16 gauge gun cut off to 24 in. 
and rebored to cylinder choke. What do yuu 
think of a 24-in. barrel for 16 gauge automatic? 
Can I purchase a muzzle bandage for this gun? 
—F. E. G., Miss. 


Answer: If you cut 2 in. off that barrel, no 
choke will be left in it, and you won’t need to 
rebore. If I wanted a bandage on it, I'd just 
put on a Poly Choke which will enlarge the end 
of the barrel so that you can’t help seeing it.— 
C. A. 


Light Loads for Old Gun 


Question: My Stevens, double-barreled, ham- 
merless shotgun, Model 335, is, I suppose, at 
least 20 or 25 years old. This gun originally had 
32-in. barrels but has been cut down to 28-in. 
and is a fine gun for birds. The older shotgun 
shells, with the short metal case, didn’t cause 
this gun to kick a great deal, but the more mod- 
ern shells, with the longer metal case, give this 
gun considerable punch. I don’t mind the kick, 
but do you think the regular Western or Klean- 
bore shells can be used without any danger of 
bursting the barrels? Do you think the rifled 
slug could be used with safety? —H. R. J., Va. 


Answer: Remington and Western warn 
against putting their high-pressure shells in old 
barrels, particularly Damascus or twist barrels, 
so don’t do it. The lighter-loaded shells, 3 
drams, 1% oz., will kill just as well in open 
barrels like yours, because the light loads do 
not scatter the shot so much, I think the Win- 
chester rifled bullets will develop a bit less 
breech pressure than the same weight of shot, 
so I'd use them if needed.—C. A 


PROBLEMS 





Hits Only Rabbits 


Question: My 12 gauge Winchester Model 
12 pump gun is equipped with a Poly Choke, 
which I use when hunting grouse, quail, and rab- 
bits. I have no trouble hitting the rabbits but 
I miss most of the quail and grouse. I have set 
the Poly Choke on improved-cylinder, which 
gives a very good pattern, about 50 percent at 
40 yd., and evenly distributed. Opening the 
Poly Choke more doesn’t seem to help. Could 
the stock be altered to make the gun more sat- 
isfactory for bird shooting?—E. T. A., Md. 


Answer: The fact that you hit the rabbits 
and miss birds indicates that your gun is shoot- 
ing too low. I have just been trying out a Win- 
chester Model 12 in 12 gauge and it does that 
very thing. I took it that the Poly Choke raised 
the front sight too high, and, as a consequence, 
I undershot. Shotguns, in my opinion, should 
shoot a trifle high, so that you do not have 
to cover up things to hit them. I lent a % in. 
cheek pad to a man who was undershooting from 
the same cause one day, and he began hitting 
immediately. You might try one of those pads to 
raise your comb % in.—C. A. 


Long-Range Double 


Question: Hunting here is largely for quail, 
ducks, rabbits, and squirrels. What would you 
think of the Western Long-Range Double? I 
would also like to know how long the barrels 
should be and what chokes are best.—H. H., La. 


Answer: I doubt if a better gun can be had 
for the money than that Western Long-Range. 
It is made by Ithaca, and that company is not 
going to turn out a poor gun. Barrels, in my 
opinion, should be 28 in. First barrel quarter- 
choke and second barrel modified. That kind of 
gun is easier to hit with than a full-choke, and 
just about as deadly. The squirrels would be 
the hardest to kill, but I think a modified barrel 
would do the trick.—C. A. 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


exceptionally practi- 


Here is a new, 
cal manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 


Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of tq 
le; Dollars From Architectural Photograph 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For ve AQ 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; Leateatne Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
= Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy ee ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits; 
Coloring, a’ etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo Photography?; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Siibesticncous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because ouTb OR LIFE 
publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 79 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 


Be I O cscnticncseresneasesenenssnnincneenneneiannitaiaseniattinmsinentans 
Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 


JULY, 1939 
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we wish to use it—not at some other 
distance, not with some other amount 
of powder and size of shot? 

Perfect balance implies a buoyant 
feeling; the piece feels lighter than it 
really is. It is an individual quality. No 
gunmaker who has not seen you shoot, 
who doesn’t know your conformation 
who doesn’t know where you place you! 
hands and cheek, can make any more 
than a rough guess as to what gun will 
balance in your hands, though he knows 
what balanced in the hands of somebody 
else. Perfect balance implies an exact 
division of weight between the two 
hands, so that if you were asked if you 
would prefer an ounce more weight in 
the barrels, or an ounce more weight in 
the stock, you could not for the life of 
you say that you did. Having the cor 
rect weight to balance you, having the 
stock that exactly fits you, having a bal 
ance that brings up the front end ex 
actly in line with the breech end, you 
will find yourself pointing that gun pre- 
cisely at the object you are looking at, 
and nowhere else. And you will find 
your hitting more satisfactory than it 
ever has been before. 

All this might be considered beside 
the subject in an article purporting to 
be devoted to engraving; but that’s the 
sort of gun, and the sort of individual 
attention, you can count on when you 
decide to go in for a fine hand-engraved 
specimen. 


Another thing: A fine gun tells ail 
who see it the story of the owner's life 
what he did and what he liked and 


no matter if he has been 
And that’s my 
pretty good test to apply, if 
looking around for something 
will remem 


what he 
dead a 
idea of a 
you are 
your great-grandchildren 
ber you by.—Chas. Askins. 


Pipe Cleaners to Oil Guns 


PORTSMEN will find a pipe cleaner 

very useful for oiling guns. Dip the 
end of the pipe cleaner in light gun oil, 
then push the end into the mechanism 
first from the bottom and then from the 
top of gun. Twirl the cleaner about and 
the entire mechanism will be oiled 
evenly with a few dips of the cleaner 
and no oil will run out of the gun after 
ward, as is the case when the common 
oiler is used. This prevents gloves and 
clothing from being soiled by excess 
oil. This works equally well with hand- 
guns.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 


was, 
hundred years. 





PIPE CLEANER 
DIPPED IN OIL 
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% od ost popular cartridge 4. Can be used through 
the magazine of your rifle. Price, 7éc each. 
FREE! MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. _ (A-82) 
W rite S71 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. 


Takes Knocks That 
aad Ruin Metallic 


WEAVER MOOE 


MODEL 330 $4] 1475 »i36 





O sturdy are Weaver Scopes and mounts 
that even the roughest hunting trip doesn’t harm 
them; they take knocks that would throw metallic 
sights out of alignment. But sturdiness is merely a 
quality that protects the accuracy, the fine optical 
system, the brilliance of field and the sharpness of 
image that are features of Weaver Scopess Examine 
a Weaver at your dealer's today. 

Write Dept. 6 for illustrated 


older and complete prices and 
specifications, 
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WEAVER 6a 


RIFLE SCOPES % 


(ade by WIG WEA\ 


“GTROPHIES 


Send your trophies o JONAS. . . Get correct 
body posture, and proper delineation of muscles 
~ PLUS artistry and knowledge gained in years 
of experience in studio and field. Write for prices. 


JONAS BROS 


024 Broadway, Denver, Co 
Other Studios: Mc. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 


8-MILE RANGE. HighGrade 


BINOCULARS 











10 Days’ Free Trial $4-75 
Prepaid or C. O. D. 

Case & Straps included. Selected 
High Power carefully ground Lenses 





ive wide perfect fleld of vision, 
late t 1939 features. Pupillary adjust 
ment. Center focusing. Ideal for Hunting etc. Big Value. If 


lissatisfied after 10 days trial, money refunded. Order Today! 


BENNER & co.. B-14, Trenton, N. 3. 


Powerful, accurate 





Right For 

GUNS on 

Vacation 
Trips 





( ‘ET this handy, neat 
* pack for gun pro- 
Famous Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent and 
Patches for barrel cleaning and to prevent 
rust Hoppe’s Oll to keep actions fast and 
smooth Hoppe’s Gun Grease for all-’round 
rust prevention. Booklet on Gun Protection. 
ir dealer’s—$1.00. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. Sth 2 Pakadeieme. Pa. 
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Austere Cartridge 
Make your big gamerifie instantly suit- 
able for small game or target use with 
Marble’s Auxillary Cartridge. 

iw —-Uses cheap ammunition and reduces 
¥ shooting cost. 

— Does not damage rifle nor reduce accuracy. 
ne, accurate pnd dependable. 
mt for 30.30, 30.40, 30-'06, Savage .300 and 
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Pistol Problems 


Big Game Revolver 


Question: A friend of mine said he once fired 
a .357 Magnum and was surprised to find that, 
instead of kicking up as most revolvers do, it 
kicked straight back. Is that usual? If so, 
who manufactures the .357? Do all ammunition 
makers handle the bullets required for it? If 
you were hunting big game, and wanted a hand- 
gun that you could fall back on in case your 
rifle went wrong, what gun would you pick? 
Let’s say there is no chance of getting repairs 
or spare parts. The country is hilly and wooded, 
and, if a revolver ever has to be used, the range 
would probably be dangerously short, and the 
drawing and shooting fast. Another one. What 
type bullet would you use on bear if you were 
using a .30/06 or a .348 Winchester?—G. A. D., 
Wash. 


Answer: The .357 Magnum is made by 
Smith & Wesson. It is about the most powerful- 
looking revolver I have ever seen, and weighs 


46 oz. It is a kicker, but its weight keeps this 
down. All or nearly all the cartridge companies 
make the ammunition. Under the conditions, 


with my rifle being out of commission, I'd take 
that .357 in preference to any other handgun. 
It would come as close to taking big game as 
anything that could be held in one hand. On 
bear, say brown bear or polar bear, I'd take the 
220-grain bullet in the .30/06, the 200-grain bul- 
let in the .348. The 180-grain bullet might do 
nearly as well in the .30/06, but not so well as 
the 150-grain in the .348.—C. A 


Handgun For Plinking 


Question: I want a handgun for the woods 
and plinking, but I cannot decide whether to get 
a Colt Woodsman with short barrel or the Smith 
& Wesson .22/32 Kit Gun. I have shot the 
Woodsman, and I like it a lot, but the ability to 
use Shorts in the Kit Gun for plinking and then 
change over tosLong Rifles in small-game shoot- 
ing makes me wonder if it wouldn't be the better 
bet. Which gun would you get?—S. D. P., Tenn. 


Answer: I'd probably take the Woodsman, 
but that is only because I am used to it. That 
.22/32 is a most attractive revolver, and re- 


volvers are handsomer than automatics, anyhow. 
Now and then a man shoots an automatic better 
than he can a revolver, and again just the re- 
verse is true. A little difference might be made 
by the longer fall of the hammer with the re- 
volver. I take it you would soon get used to 
either gun and like it, whether revolver or pistol. 
You are lucky to be able to own either of those 
fine guns.—C. A. 


Young Shooter's Gun 


Question: I am thinking of buying a .22 cal- 
iber pistol. I have never shot a pistol before in 
my life, have very little money to spend, and 
have to make the little I have go as far as pos- 
sible. Is the Stevens Offhand suitable for a 
young shooter? Would you, if you didn’t have 
the money, wait until you could get sufficient 
funds rather than buy an inferior firearm?— 


G. H. R., Mo. 


Answer: No, I wouldn't wait to buy a pistol. 
Take the Offhand if you cannot afford anything 
better. The Stevens shoots as well as any, 
though it is light, and the grip is small. As you 
improve in skill, go to a _ better-fitting and 
heavier gun. If I tell a young chap to wait un- 
til he gets money enough to buy precisely the 
pistol he wants, chances are that he waits too 
long, and loses interest. Pistol shooting is a 
fine game, and easiest learned when young.— 


‘Coon Pistol 


Question: What type of pistol or revolver 
would you recommend for night ‘coon hunting in 
North Carolina?—W. E. A., District of Colum- 
bia. 


Answer: For ‘coon hunting, I'd take a .32 
caliber pistol, either .32 Colt or .32/20. It will 
kill your ‘coon right now, if you hit him. You 
have a lot of fun in store if going down into 
the North Carolina mountains.—C. A. 











Your Eye as a Range Finder 


(Continued from page 45) 


beside me. One of them carried my gun 
in addition to his own. It was a low 
ridge we were approaching, and there 
was barely enough cover to conceal us 
as we crawled. 

The wavies had been pouring down on 
that field for an hour, yet the air still 
seemed full of them. They came straight 
toward us as they prepared to settle 
down. They looked actually as if they 
were almost right under our noses. 
Several times my friends whispered that 
they were ready to fire. But I shook my 
head. I wanted to get closer. I couldn’t 
see how they could ever get too close 
for shotgun fire. Besides, I wanted to 
get a picture of as many of those birds 
as I could cram on my 5 x7 plate. 

When we reached a point only a foot 
from the crest of the ridge I nodded to 
the boys. I clicked my shutter, then 
grabbed my gun. Six shots were fired 
at those geese—and none of them was 
less than fifty yards away. If I hadn't 
been determined to get a good picture of 
that flock, we would have fired thirty 
yards farther back. And if we had, we 
probably wouldn't have gotten those five 
wing-tipped wavies that were on the 
ground. 

There isn’t much in the way of pre- 
liminary training that will make you an 
expert at range finding. Trapshooting 
trains the eye in many ways, but it 
doesn’t come very close to field con- 
ditions. You'll find, however, that you'll 
have less trouble in ascertaining the 
right range on upland game than on 
waterfowl. Shooting over open water or 
against the sky is always deceiving, for 
you have only the eye picture to guide 
you. ... In the case of grouse or quail 
or pheasants, you have both the eye 
picture and background objects to help 
you calculate distance. On rising game, 
there’s seldom any wait. You fire. Or 
you don’t. When you have a dog with 
you, you know the bird is in range before 
you fire. Also, you’re standing erect when 
you shoot. Your eyes are at their normal 
visual level. You're not crouching and 
squinting from the cover of a blind. 
Consequently your judging of distance is 
more accurate. 


Lyprewonny upland game and waterfowl, 
there’s big game to consider. You 
must know how to figure yardage when 
you have a rifle in your hand, as well 
as when you have a shotgun. 

In the first place, big game is seldom 
flushed. It’s more often stalked, which 
means you usually have more time to 
calculate distance. Furthermore, the 
modern rifle is so accurate, within any 
reasonable range, that it’s only necessary 
to see the game to bag it. 

Generally, I would say, few hunters 
are justified in attempting a shot when 
the range is so long as to be doubtful. 
The chances are that a bungled kill will 
result only in suffering for the animal, 
without gain to you. 

You can find range with a rifle to a 
certain extent by using the size of the 
front sight as your gauge. Your bead 
will cover a predetermined width of 
country at a hundred yards; another 
width at two hundred yards. Thus, the 
front sight of my rifle—which is an 
oblong square-topped block type—will 
cover very closely a twelve-inch post at 
a hundred yards when the weapon is 
held at the shoulder. This would about 


coincide with the breadth of a deer’s 
chest at the same range. So I know that 
if the buck is closer than a hundred 
yards it will bulge out on both sides of 
the sight; if it’s farther away, it will be 
included within the scope of my sight. 

It’s the deer in rough, open country, 
or the sheep or goat seen across a can- 
yon, that make the judging of distance 
difficult. Because a deer is gray and 
indistinct, and camouflaged by Nature to 
fade into the cover, it is usually closer 
when you see it than you might think. 
Consequently most deer are killed at 
very close range. The bighorn sheep 
likewise blends easily into its rocky sur- 
roundings. However, because it is usual- 
ly seen in clear air across wide, open 
spaces backed by huge masses of rock, 
it is often farther away than it appears 
to be. Goats and white Dall sheep, which 
stand out clearly against their back- 
ground, often seem closer than they are, 
for similar reasons. 


UT since the drop of a bullet due to 

distance is negligible at any reasonable 
range, when fired from a modern, high- 
powered rifle, failure to hit your game is 
usually the result of bad aim rather than 
misjudged range. Hold your rifle high 
on your quarry’s shoulder when you're 
making a long shot, side on. When 
you’re shooting head on, hold below its 
chin. If it is too far away for you to use 
this rough-and-ready sort of range find- 
ing, crawl closer before trying to shoot. 

But, you ask, what’s “reasonable” 
range? I can tell you only this: It’s 
the distance at which you feel in your 
heart that you can kill your quarry 
dead. 

Probably the best schooling to be had 
in slow-judging game at short distances 
is to practice with a .22 rifle on such 
game as crows, ground squirrels, and 
woodchucks. Because of the marked 
curve which the bullet from this gun 
follows in making its trajectory, you 
must estimate distance pretty accurately 
if your crow is to be killed or your 
gopher sent west with a hit through the 
head, neck, or chest. To draw a fine 
bead on a picket-pin’s top story, and 
then to hear the bullet plop as it goes 
through his mushy body, is not only dis- 
gusting but also cruel. Your gopher will 
go down into his hole, and to slow death. 

Birds on tall trees at distances up to a 
hundred yards will give as fine a dis- 
tance-guessing contest as anyone could 
ask for. Slow-judging distance with a 
rifle is, to a certain extent, valuable 
in training the eye to make the more 
rapid judgments which shotgun shoot- 
ing involves. 

Because of the excellence of the 
modern high-powered rifle, now made 
more deadly by addition of the ‘scope 
sight, and because of improvements in 
the shotgun, far less big game is lost 
today than in the past. And when upland 
game is wounded, it seldom flies out of 
sight. The dog can usually find it. 

Ducks and geese, on the other hand, 
when shot-stung at too great a distance 
often make a clean getaway. Some 
recover from their wounds. But many 
suffer and die. 

The sportsman who is a good range 





finder, and who gets his birds in bunched | 


patterns, is the one who can put away 
his gun at the end of the season with a 
clear conscience and fewest regrets. 
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Slate Mountain 
Patriarch 


(Continued from page 19) 


thought she meant a buck antelope and 
paid no attention. Afterwards she said 
she thought it strange that I showed so 
little interest, but being a well-trained 
wife she did not comment at the time. 
We drove on up to the slope of a cinder 
cone, stopped, and got out our rifles. 
Then I happened to look up, and there, 
about 400 yards away, were three deer 
trotting through the junipers, gray 
against the red cinders. 

Eleanor, who is an optimist as well as 
a good shot, went into action. They 
were bucks, I saw as soon as I put the 
glasses on them, but they disappeared 
into thick juniper unhit as far as I could 
tell. Then something drew my attention 
to the saddle between two cones, and I 
saw a sight I had never seen before and 
have never seen since—a herd of at least 
twenty big bucks, all on a dead run. 
They were in sight but an instant, and 
with all those antlers against the hori- 
zon they looked like motion pictures I 
have seen of a herd of migrating caribou. 

Figuring that they would skirt the 
cinder cone to our left, I decided to run 
over the top and catch them as they 
crossed an open park to the west. The 
cone was about 500 feet high, and when 
I topped out I was winded. Eleanor had 
fallen somewhere by the wayside. 

Cautiously I circled; and when I had 
gone about fifty yards, three huge bucks 
came bouncing out, great brown antlers 
laid back against gray hides. The big- 
gest was truly a monster, and I cut loose 
at him. The three disappeared into a 
clump of mixed oak, pine, cliff rose, and 
juniper at the foot of the hill, just as I 
got off what I thought was my best shot. 
Only two came out, and when I got 
down there I found my huge buck, hit 
three times from my six-shot fusillade 
once in the left ham, once in the abdo- 
men, and once, alas, right through the 
ear. 

For a moment I thought I’d got the 
patriarch himself. When I looked across 
the open park to the next hill slope, how- 
ever, I began to moan. The whole hill 
was alive with deer, but I had eyes only 
for one—an enormous buck that looked 
as big as a medium-sized elk as he stood 
there. I knew then that I might have 
got one of the patriarch’s sons but I 
surely hadn’t got the patriarch. 


WISHED my wife were there to take a 
shot at him, but she wasn’t, and by the 
time she found me the whole herd had 
melted into the timber. Leaving her to 
see if she couldn’t hunt one of them up, 
I cut across the cone to bring the car 
around from where we'd left it half an 
hour before. A few yards from where 
the deer she had shot at had disap- 
peared, I heard the brush crack. When 
I investigated, I found a buck with both 
hind legs broken. I would have sworn 
Eleanor hadn't touched one, but there he 
was. So we had our bucks, both of us, 
after as short, as dramatic, and as as- 
tonishingly lucky a hunt as I have ever 
been on. 
As often happens, the head of the buck 
I got looked better when it was on the 
move than it did in the hand. But, for 
Arizona mule deer anyway, the animal 
was a whopper. He weighed 176 with 
his head and neck off, his hide off, and 
half of the left ham cut away. I didn’t 
(Continued on page 80) 
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. This Featherweight Deltrintem model has a 
large following—and no wonder! Giving a 
magnification of 8x, it weighs less than usual 6x prism 
binoculars—and a /alf-pound \ess than usual 8x glasses. 
Its special wide-angle eye-pieces give it an extremely 
wide field of view (150 yds. at 1,000 yds). This 
breadth of field is usually obtainable only in glasses of 
lower magnificatior Its light transmitting power of 
25 fits it for use in poor light or at night. 


See the Deltrintem and other models of Zeiss Prism 

Binoculars at ur dealer's Write for Booklet. JENA J 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. T-4-7 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR REEL and GUN 


“Rem Oil” is a pure, high grade, light utility oil for every pur- 
pose... oils everything ... prevents rust... cleans and polishes. 
Recommended for gun, rod, and reel. Contains Du Pont E. P. 
Lubricant, causing oil to spread more evenly and adhere more 
tenaciously. If your dealer is not supplied, send 25¢ to “Rem Oil,” 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. D-8, Bridgeport, Conn. 


**Rem’’ is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc, 





























COLT-KING 
SUPER TARGET WOODSMAN 


With Ventilated Ribs, Reflector Red Bead Sights and Micrometered ‘‘Click’’ Adjust- 
ing Windage and Elevation Auto-Locking Rear Sights Also Magazine Adjustable 





Balancing Weights Hand Honed Actions and Trigger Slap Screw. Rear Section of Rib 

only with Micrometered Adjustments and Ramp Reflectors with Any Sight combinations also 
supplied. All of above Combinations Fitted to Hl-Standard Pistols Ventilated Ribs fitted to 
Most Types of Revolvers. Also KING ‘“‘Cockeyed’’ Hammers. Sold on new guns or fitted to old 
guns. Send 10c for 64 page Catalogue ‘‘O’’ end Price lists i co net 
KING GUN SIGHT CO. 171 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Our Catalog-Han . Book tells at fascination of making your own 
ammunition Giv complete informati (illustrated) on everything 
PACIFIC pertaining to gun Send 20c for copy. The 20c partially covers cost of 
publishing and mailing—the 2 “ be refunded on your first order 


GUN SIGHT 


Canada requests send 25c, Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 
co 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 1 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 
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Ai, > Inch Barvrol ADJUST ABLE 
OLT WOODSA Ad ! N TARGET SIGHTS 





















There's nothing this Woods- 
man can't do. It's a most versatile 

.22 pistol .. . an outdoor gun with 
target sights. Strong, light, safely 
carried, even when cocked, in holster, 
cat, or pocket. Lightning fast, hard- 
hitting, remarkably accurate . . . precision 
built. Compact, thrifty, dependable. 
Shoots low cost .22 ammunition both Sterling Sliver 
regular and high speed. Ten shot maga- Six Shooter Pin 
zine. Weight 27 ounces. 

































Make yours a “Woodsman” vacation. 
Pack the smartest, sweetest .22 automatic Send 25c coin 
made...a Colt Woodsman. Sport or st ampe for 
model with fixed or adjustable front exact replica of 
T he ne w Adjustable Front Sight sight. Target Model has 6’ Barrel with 7 rontier’’ Model. [] PIN 25c 





yy sere 


ves vou target: uracy .. in tto 
See eet ety sin adjustable sights. Price of each $32.50, /i".!apel button. or (7) sutton 


perfect all-r w charm bracelet. 


Rear sight adjusts for windage. Send for specifications. Mark choice. [] Loop 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Connecticut 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 





work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 

— f 





This is a reduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ised, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


a Outdoor Life, Dept. 79 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


side and outside. 





Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, | 
BUNGALOWS 1 will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

@ few cents postage when the book arrives If dis wt 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 

e the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay § 
now send $2.00 with order.) 

i NAME sueneceesonseacenetens q 

Sie UII diiisiitiecpnieinnshanssecnciniinnpeielidibninmaaunegs 

» . : . 
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@ *Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. zs 
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weigh him field-dressed, but he was prob- 
ably the heaviest buck I have ever shot. 

Fate moved me 300 miles away into 
southern Arizona the next year, but I 
still remembered that great patriarch 
I'd left behind. So the end of the season 
found me once more in the Slate Moun- 
tain country. With me were two Uni- 
versity of Arizona professors, Waldo 
Waltz and Neil Houghton. Both were 
authorities on political science, but their 
education had been neglected, as neither 
had shot a buck. Our guide and horse 
wrangler was one Slim, a local vaquero 
and an old friend of mine. 


E pulled into our rendezvous with 

Slim late one night after the long 
drive from Tucson. Neil and Waldo 
were both pop-eyed with anticipation, 
as I had been feeding them on my best 
Slate Mountain stories; but when we met 
Slim by the glow of his camp fire, he 
tossed a little cold water on our en- 
thusiasm. 

“It ain’t snowed a mite yet,” he told 
us, “and them dad-blamed deer is scat- 
tered from hell to breakfast. Most of 
the big bucks is still high up.” Then he 
added piously, “I sure been a-hopin’ for 
snow since I heard you boys was a-com- 
in’.” He glanced up at the sky then, but 
it was blue-black, perfectly clear, blaz- 
ing with ten thousand stars. 

“Has anyone potted that big old buck 
since I was up here?” I asked. 

“Not that I’ve heard of,” he reassured 
me, “but that ain’t no sign somebody 
ain’t knocked him over for meat.” Slim, 
as I may have hinted before, is not ex- 
actly an optimist. 

However, the Slate Mountain patri- 
arch, though he was destined to remain 
only a name during the trip, did lead us 
to good hunting; for we saw our first 
deer within a quarter of a mile of camp 
the next morning. We were riding along 
the edge of a wide, fairly shallow canyon 
when we saw a movement in some 
cedars. Deer, all right; but at first we 
thought they were does and fawns. Neil 
dismounted and pulled his borrowed 
.30/30 out of the scabbard just in case. 
When they ran presently, we saw one 
was a buck, a small one; and on Neil's 
third shot it went down—a two-year-old, 
three-pointer that had still been hanging 
around the does. The professor had 
done his stuff. 

We split then. Waldo and Slim headed 
one way which Neil and I rode for the 
high country, where the bigger bucks 
ought to be hanging out. We hadn’t gone 
more than a mile when we heard the 
heavy report of a .30/06. Five shots, 
more or less regularly spaced, then a 
sixth shot. 

“Sounds as though Waldo has con- 
nected,” I told Neil. “Let's ride back and 
see what luck he had.” 

A few minutes later, on the opposite 
side of a hill, we found Waldo and Slim 
bending over a buck, another three- 
pointer that would dress at about 130 
pounds. Waldo had hit it with his third 
and fifth shots. It went down, and a bul- 
let in the neck had finished it when they 
came up. We ate an early lunch then 
and planned the balance of the day’s 
campaign. Slim and Waldo would pack 
the two bucks back to camp while Neil 
and I pursued the chance of getting a 
shot at the patriarch himself. 

It was so dark when we returned that 


Slate Mountain Patriarch 


(Continued from page 79) 


night that we had to give the horses 
their heads to make it possible for us to 
find camp. We had covered at least 
twenty miles and had hunted in rough 
country more than 8,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. We had seen bucks, too, but noth- 
ing to make a head-hunter’s mouth 
water, so we passed them up. 

The second day was much like the 
first. We spared neither ourselves nor 
the horses, and saw our usual quota of 
does, fawns, and young bucks, but I did 
not fire a shot. 

The last day of the hunt started out 
even worse. During the morning it 
clouded up and rained a little. We saw 
not a single deer, nor even a single track 
made since the rain. If deer were there, 
they were bedded and not moving. By 
noon the gloom was thick enough to cut 
with a knife. Slim and I swapped half- 
hearted stories about the old patriarch— 
his enormous head, his great weight. By 
three o’clock we had all become recon- 
ciled to our fate. The next morning we'd 
have to leave with only two bucks, 
neither of which had a good head. We 
were twelve or fifteen miles from camp, 
and it was time to turn back. For sev- 
eral minutes we sat on the edge of a 
canyon, smoked cigarettes, and cursed 
the weather, the deer, and our luck. 

I stood up, ground my cigarette under 
my heel, and prepared to mount. Then, 
almost 300 yards away, down toward the 
bottom of the canyon, I saw something 
move—something that became a great 
buck going out from behind a cedar in 
long downhill bounds. He had evidently 
been lying there, conscious of our pres- 
ence, hoping we would pass him by, but 
getting more and more nervous. When I 
got up he couldn’t stand it any longer 
and ran. 

I got off my first shot before the others 
saw him. It was a miss, behind and be- 
low. My second kicked up dust just over 
his back, and my third rolled him in 
foot-high sage. 


OW that I had him down I began to 

shake. He was an enormous buck, 
no doubt of it. He might even be the 
patriarch himself, and the thought was 
too much for my none too stable nerves. 
When I had reloaded I started down the 
hill toward the spot where he had fallen. 
At a little over 100 yards he came out, 
one front leg dangling but making good 
time nevertheless. I missed with a too 
hasty snapshot. He was going up the 
other side of the hill now. In a moment 
he would be behind the cedars. So I took 
a deep breath, sat down, and held on his 
brisket. He came down at the shot 
down like a ton of brick—and I knew 
he was mine. 

A minute later I stood over him. 

“He’s the big ‘un, the big ‘un himself,” 
Slim was shouting. Surely he was a 
magnificent creature: fat, heavy, lithe, 
with the wide, symmetrical head the col- 
lector dreams about. An Easterner 
would call him a 13-pointer, but in the 
West he would be a 7-pointer, as he had 
six points on one side and seven on 
the other. 

“You shore got him!” Slim kept say- 
ing. “That’s the dad-blamedest biggest 
old buck I’ve ever seen.” 

But the longer I looked at that buck 
the surer I was that he was not the 
patriarch. His teeth showed him fully 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Moosehide Prison 


(Continued from page $1) 


oo 


Trees creaked from the bitter cold 
as the writer and Nazie, his Cree 
guide, started their 100-mile trek 
through winter wastes to Gods Lake 


flashed the picture of my starving wife 
and children. I got mad. Why should I, 
I thought, die like a bear in a deadfall? 
Somehow I managed to wrench loose the 
hunting knife from my belt. How long 
I struggled to cut myself loose I can’t 
say. It must have been a long time, for 
the stars were glittering when I tottered 
weakly to my feet and threw the moose 
skin from me. Hi! hi! but it was cold! 
The north wind pierced me to the bones 
as I fumbled to free Kanabie from his 
iron shroud. At last I got him out. 

But we weren't through with our 
troubles. The meat, too, was frozen 
hard as rock. Hungry as we were, we 
tried in vain to gnaw it. It seemed as 
though the spirits were angry—as though 
they were determined to destroy us. Sud- 
denly a thought struck me. 

“Our minds must be frozen like those 
moose skins,” I said. Then I tapped my 
powderhorn. “We have the means of 
making fire right here.” 

Gathering a handful of fine bark from 
the birch trees, I shredded it, set it ina 
nest of punk and dead spruce twigs, 
and—sending the grains of gunpowder 
rattling down the barrel of my gun—I 
fired right into the pile. Soon the flames 
of a roaring camp fire were leaping high 
among the snow-covered branches. 
Squatted before the yellow flames, we 
cooked the ribs and cracked open the 
shin bones for the marrow. 

Never did moose meat taste so good. 
We took turns sleeping beside the fire 
and feasting. Then, with loads of good 
red meat on our backs, we trudged 
back toward the lodges. We were just 
in time. So weak were our families that 
at first we could feed them only soup. 
When at last they grew stronger we 
struck camp and hauled the baggage 
and wigwam covers to the place where the 
carcasses of the moose still lay. That 
was less trouble than having to move 


the meat. 
WE satT in silence. Nazie had ended his 
story. Then, from beneath his sash, 


Nazie drew his beaded fire bag, shaking 
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out flint, steel, and tinder on the brush. 


His coppery face expanded into a grin 

“You see, I’ve learned my lesson,” he 
said. “No longer do I depend upon the 
white man’s matches. Always I carry 
with me now my kaskipitakan contain- 
ing this flint and steel.” 

The aurora borealis danced in wanton 
abandon above our heads, filling the 
woods with ghostly phosphorescence. 
Scintillating ribbons of color shot athwart 
the purple sky, dissolving now and then 
into a spectrum of scarlet, green, and 
gold. A faint sound like that made when 
bits of silk are rubbed together, ac 
companied this pageant of the skies. 

“Look!” Nazie said with a hissing 
sound. “The Choepi are having a good 
time tonight. Look how the spirits of 
our departed friends are dancing.” 

“Departed spirits?” I said. 

The Dance of the Spirits, we 
he said. “Come, let’s go to bed.” 


call it,” 


Roadless Area in Minnesota 


AN AREA of 109,392 acres, or 170 sq 
miles, has been designated as the 
Little Indian Sioux roadless area within 
the Superior National Forest in Minne- 
sota. This is the second roadless area 
aside within that forest, which em- 
braces 2,872,000 acres. 

More than 15,000 acres of the new 
roadless area are water surface. Visi- 
tors entering this portion of the forest 
will travel only in canoes or boats, or 
on foot, using essentially the same 
transportation as that used by the land- 
looker, timber estimator, and ore pros- 
pector of half a century or more ago 
The area is undeveloped wilderness, and 
favorable for wildlife, particularly deer, 
moose, and fur bearers. Hunting and 
fishing will be’ permitted in the area in 
accord with state laws. 

Under regulations governing use of 
roadless areas, the U.S. Forest Service an- 
nounces no permits will be issued for 
summer homes, resorts, or semiper- 
manent shelters. The area will be kept 
as a retreat from the workaday world. 
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for reloading accurate 


ammunition 
| PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, RIFLES 






Above: Full length re- 
sizing die 
At right: Powder Meas- 


ure No. 5. All popular 
bullet moulds. Sam- 
ples 4c New Ideal 


Hand Book 50c 
LYMAN = SIGHT 
CORP 


M iddlefield, Conn. 





.38 Revolver 
85 West St.. 








Alaska SLEEPING BAGS 
AT FACTORY PRICES SAUE 


407 


Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED. 





Warm. waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap, 
72” x 84” when open for Robe, 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall 


head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag with Warm, NEW, Western Wool filling, regular 
$17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.0.D, Write for Circular. 
ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 


PORTLAND. ORE 


1410 S.W HARRISON ST 








GUNS! AMMUNITION! 


.22 eal- 















Hi- Standard outgmatie. 


iber Model **B’’ for long rifle car- 
tridges Model ““C"’ for .22 short 
cartridges. 4'/.” or 634” barrel. 


Choice $17.95 each 
H&R .22 Special, .22 caliber, 9 shot 6” $14.85 

|. J. Target Sealed 8, .22 caliber 6” 8.95 
Krag Sporter, 30 /40 cal. 22” bbi. grade No. | 19.85 
Gov't. Ctges. .45 Colt auto. fresh stock per 100 3.00 
Gov't. Ctges. 30/06 M-2 (50 gr. New, per 100 3.50 


Stamp please, for big ammunition surplus. 
“e $2 Gepost requiced enh eoDe 


HUDSON SPORTING GOoopDs co. 
L-52 Warren St (Free Catalog.) 


New York 











Book of 
| FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual of 
unusual information that 
is hard to find when you 
need it. For household, shop, laboratory. 
Formulas, recipes, methods and secret proc- 
Make your own beverages, glues, 
cements, cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, 
cosmetics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, 
silver and nickel plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals 





oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding your 
own business through making and selling. 


ill cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 79 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


















New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
535, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STARRED we. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 














Make Up FURS 


Bo p Taxidermists. We teach you at Home. 

Mou. 6 Serta Aeemanse mgtse apene Oe Heads, Fish. 
4 Se ag untin, ecorate home and 
S27 eyo IAKE MONEY. Mount and Krome-taa 
yoy oo Big spare 


Ee BOOK ee pra 
k. [t's Mow Free. 





















HAT promises to be the great- 
est skeet contest ever held will 
soon be under way. It’s OuTDOOR 


Lire’s 1939 Novet (novice-veter- 
an) Skeet Tournament, open to skeet 
shooters everywhere without entry fee. 
Shooting starts on July 1, but entries will 
be accepted up to July 15. Already the 
number of requests for official entry 
blanks indicates that the tournament 
will attract many new and old skeet 
shooters. 

Last year almost 500 brand-new skeet 
shots were brought into the game 
through the Novet Tournament; this 
year’s contest should add many more, 
for novice requirements are more lib- 
eral. The novice now is any person who 
never shot a round of skeet before Sept. 
1, 1938. 

If you're going to shoot skeet anyway 
this summer, why not find a partner and 
enter the tournament? You'll be doing a 
service to skeet and a good turn to the 
beginner by bringing him into this great 
shooting game. 

To members of the team making the 
highest total tournament score at any 
skeet club, or public shooting grounds 
where ten or more teams complete the 
tournament schedule, OutTpoor Lire will 
award specially designed silver medals. 
Medals will also be given to members of 
the team—in each ten-team group— 
which shows the greatest improvement 
during the tournament. 

OvutTpvoor Lire will also award prizes 
valued at $100, $50, and $25 respectively, 
to the three skeet-club secretaries or pub- 
lic shooting-grounds managers with the 
highest number of teams completing the 
tournament scheduled. 

To every person who completes the 
shooting schedule of the contest, an at- 
tractively designed shooting-coat em- 
blem will be given. ; 

If you're not already familiar with the 
tournament schedule—complete details 
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of which were published in the June is- 
sue—this is the way the shooting will be 
done: Every contestant will shoot 100 
regulation skeet targets during July, 100 
during August, and 100 during Septem- 
ber; both members of a team must shoot 
at the same time and place; and there 
must be a competent referee present to 
attest to the correctness of scores made. 
The fact that you and your team mate 
have to shoot together doesn’t mean that 
you're limited to a particular field. You 
can shoot on your own or any other 
shooting grounds. 

There’s no limitation as to age or sex 
of contestants. And there’s no entry fee 
to pay. Just find a team mate. Then fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to the 
Skeet Department, Ovutpoor Lirs, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Let's Revive Gun Trials 


HE introduction of skeet 13 years ago 

aroused new interest in shotgun per- 
formance. The craze for high competi- 
tive scores caused every ambitious skeet 
shooter to seek every combination of 
shotgun and ammunition that he thought 
might help him break more targets. 

Alert manufacturers soon recognized 
the demand and placed a whole list of 
items on the market, all advertised as 
aids to better target-smashing. Many of 
these products have unquestioned merit. 
But in some instances, even the casual 
student of shotgun ballistics has had rea- 
son to doubt claims made in overopti- 
mistic advertising and publicity. 

While members of a highly competitive 
industry are naturally not too modest in 
their claims, the result of extravagant 
promotion has been to confuse the skeet 
shooter. Consequently he believes every- 
thing, or nothing. Because of this situa- 
tion, the atmosphere should be cleared. 
This could be done by putting the claims 
made to a fair public test. Then the 
boys who buy the goods would know 
what’s what. 


----------- 


FILL OUT THIS 


Skeet Department, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


| 

| 

| 

| Kindly send me 

| NOVET SKEET TOURNAMENT. 
| 

| 
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Name. 
Steet & Number 
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or Novet Entries 


Just 80 years ago, when the breech- 
loading gun first appeared in England, 
a tremendous controversy arose over its 
merits as compared with those of the 
long-established muzzle-loader. It’s easy 
to imagine the heated arguments that 
were started, for we have such arguments 
today on far less important subjects. 

When the muzzle vs. breech-loading 
hurricane was at its height, The Field, 
famous old English sporting paper, 
stepped in and did the world a lasting 
service. It conducted a public gun trial 
in which the exponents of the breech and 
muzzle-loading guns were invited to dem- 
onstrate their wares before an impartial 
group of competent judges who made 
their findings public. No doubt the shot- 
gun-minded Englishman waited for the 
results of the public gun trial with bated 
breath. When it was all over, the breech- 
loader was there to stay. The reasons 
for its superiority had been proved. 

But soon the pot of argument was boil- 
ing again, this time over the merits of 
the different gauges of breechloaders. 
So, in 1866, The Field conducted another 
public gun trial in London. Again the air 
was cleared of counterclaims and argu- 
ments. Then the innovation called 
chokeboring appeared. Again the excite- 
ment ran high. Thus, in 1875 The Field 
again came to the rescue and conducted 
a public gun trial with cylinder bores on 
the one hand and the new fangled chokes 
on the other. The introduction of Schultz 
powder, the forerunner of modern smoke- 
less, was the occasion for the public gun 
trials of 1878. The Field’s public trial of 
1879 was staged to determine the relative 
merits of Schultz and black powder in 
the different bores, choked or open. 

You may feel that the English shotgun 
shooter of other days took his subject too 
seriously; but you'll have to admit that 
his desire to be shown was reasonable. 

America took up public gun trials in 
1873, when a public demonstration was 
staged in New York to prove the relative 
merits of brass (Continued on page 83) 
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For Skeet Shooters 


(Continued from page 82) 


and paper shells. The Chicago public 
gun trial of 1874 was a battle between 
the 10 and 12 bores. Again at Chicago 
the 10, 12, 16, and 20 bore guns were 
tested in 1879, so that the American 
shooter could see for himself what the 
Britisher had found out 4 years before. 

It is now 60 years since we have had 
one of the old-time gun trials that used 
to prove just what was what in shotgun 
performance. Whether or not the indus- 
try today would welcome one of these 
cold-blooded show-downs, the _ serious 
skeet shooter certainly would. Many 
skeet ballistic questions have not been 
properly answered. There’s just one sure 
way of getting the answers, and that’s 
to hold a competitive test. 

Let’s suppose the public gun trial is 
revived to settle certain skeet-shooting 
questions. Suppose modern ingenuity 
had produced a machine rest for a shot- 
gun of such design that a gun in the rest 
could be synchronized electrically with a 
skeet trap in such a way that a standard 
cross-flying target at station-8 speed 
would be hit time after time, if the gun’s 
ballistics were right. To insure uni- 
formity of flight, such a target would 


have to be taken soon after leaving the 
trap. The gun would have to be set out 
ahead to take care of the lock time, the 
barrel time, and the time taken for the 
flight of the shot after the electromagnet 
pulled the trigger. 

If such an apparatus actually existed, 
many a skeet shooter would travel a long 
way to see a gun with a Cutts compen- 
sator shoot a thousand shots against a 
Poly Choke and a plain cylinder with the 
human element entirely removed. He 
would travel a long way to see a thou- 
sand-target match between a .410, “4 0z.; a 
28 gauge, ™% oz.; and a 28 gauge, % oz 
There are lots of other things that would 
be worth seeing proved. For instance, 
whether shot-stringing is a good or a bad 
feature in a skeet load; what pattern- 
board density is necessary to insure a 
target break; or what the maximum 
range of some of our present skeet 
borings is. 

If and when the National Skeet Cham- 
pionships ever get to Vandalia, Ohio, 
where they really belong, that would be a 
good site for this suggested revival of an 
old and valuable institution, the public 
gun trial.—W. H. F. 





New Low-Priced Shotgun 


Handsome is as handsome does, 
but great things are expected 
of this Winchester Model 24, 
which boasts several features 
that should appeal to sportsmen 


popular-priced, double-barrel shot- 

gun with the appearance and feel 
of a gun in the higher-priced field. Ma- 
terials, workmanship, and specifications 
are also unusual in a gun sold at the 
price. Yet with real quality of looks and 
substance, this new Winchester Model 
24 is made to compete with all but the 
lowest grade of double-barrel shotguns. 

To the gunner, the specifications of 
this new gun are rather exciting. It is 
an all-high-grade-steel gun, with no cast- 
ings in any part of it. Offered in 12- 
gauge only, it has 30-in. matted-rib bar- 
rels—the left full choke, the right modi- 
fied. It has double triggers and an auto- 
matic safety. As for the stock, the 
length of pull is 14% in., the drop at 
comb 1-9/16 in., the drop at heel 2% in., 
with pitch down of 2 in. It is chambered 
for 2% in. shells, and the weight is ap- 
proximately 7% Ib. 

If it lives up to its looks it should 
justify the claims that are made for it 
as a typical, fast, and strong-shooting 
Winchester. It is easy to open and close. 
When you open it for loading, it is auto- 
matically held open, a feature that will 
commend itself to the gunner. The gun’s 
frame, made from solid steel forging, is 
extra strong, and this applies to the action 


Sper to appear on the market is a 


as well. The all-steel fore-end shoe is of 
new design, bearing on large side sectors 
of the frame. Too, the hinge has a barrel 
stop so as to prevent damage from rough 
handling. 

As for the action, it closes and locks 
with a fine precision between barrels, 
barrel lug, and frame sides. The locking 
bolt is large and strong, of a new sliding 
type crank-operated by the top lever, 
and fits deeply on the wide locking step 
of the barrel lug. The fore-end lug is dis- 
tinctive, as it is electrically welded to 
the barrels—the only double-gun fore- 
end lug so to be made. The barrels are 
aligned with great accuracy. 

Particularly noteworthy is the new 
speed lock with short throw, straight-line 
firing pins driven by coil mainsprings. 
This gives exceedingly fast lock time 
The pins are drawn back at the first 
opening movement of the top lever, 
which eliminates any chance of sticking 
The extractors are cam-operated. There 
is an automatic safety, with standard 
safety slide, on the upper tang. 

Stock and fore-end are of genuine 
American walnut. Unquestionably the 
trim, clean lines of the design give this 
Winchester real distinction of appear- 
ance. It will be ready for the market 
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CHAMPIONS WEAR RAY-BAN 





GLASS | HAVE 
EVER WORN 


SAYS MISS PAT LAURSEN 


The 1938 Women’s National Skeet 
Champion, Miss Pat Laursen, is 
an enthusiastic Ray-Ban wearer. 
She finds that a comfortable, non- 
tiring eye condition and increased 
visual efficiency make it easier to 
run up high scores. The new Ray- 
Ban Shooting Glass (below) was 
designed on the recommendations 
of hundreds of championship 
shooters. Give it a chance to help 
your scores. Interesting descriptive 
folder on request. Bausch & Lomb, 
6o Lowell St., 

Rochester, 

N. Y. 

Ray-Ban lenses are 

available in your 

Drescription 

through regular 

optical channels, 





When ordering your new Skeet gun with Cutts 
Comp already attached, the following Skeet 
models offer a fine selection: Winchester 12, 
Remington Sportsman, 11, 31, in 12, 16, 20 ga., 
Savage 720C, 726C, 740C in 12, 16 ga. Comps 
available for single barrel guns not already 
equipped in 12, 16, 20, 28 and .410 ga. Free 
Comp folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











ACCURATE SHOOTING WITH CHAMBERED AIR 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOLS 
WITH LEVER HAND PUMP 


NEW 1940 MODELS EASY TO PUMP 
an ere, for pr 
ing or just plinking. You 


can have a lot of fun with 
this target gun at least ex- 
mee for ay Ad- 


nding 
on wi cre ies iE" ama 


max 

curacy up to se yards. |, -4-~ ‘ 
ical and practical indoors or 
spying. 5 Renin: hunting, etc. 


v ta ctory "Sin «le Shot—BB or Pellets $8.60. 
Bi si Shot 4 $10.00. Holster $2.00. Ask for com- 
lorma wartie ror and blueprints 

nr 7 if requested. ve 


8 — vt RIFLE ‘0. 
820 Marion St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 





STOEGER GUN CATALOG No. 31 
N.Y. 1939 WORLD'S FAIR JUBILEE ISSUE 


GREATEST EVER! 15 _, a 
PICTURES, 70 PAGES GUNSMITH 
All American Gu |. LATEST 


Bianks, Tar- 
LAR BIL 
WO. samps forthe St 
to Gun House— 


STOEGER ARMS CORP, 
507 Fifth Ave. (ot 4204 sr.) New York, N. ¥. 
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You Can’‘t Call the Doctor 


HILE no one goes camping 

with an expectation of being 

sick, a wise camper never ig- 

nores that possibility and in- 
cludes with his equipment a first-aid kit 
as a precaution against emergencies. 
These kits vary considerably in size 
and scope. 

Explorers who spend long periods of 
time in wilderness areas carry elaborate 
assortments of medicine and surgical in- 
struments; but the ordinary short-term 
camper is satisfied with a much smaller 
kit. His main need is for simple reme- 
dies to treat the common ailments of 
camping like burns, cuts, poisoning, in- 
sect bites, and sunburn. If his camping 
region is infested with poisonous snakes, 
a snake-bite outfit should be added, and 
the camper should learn how to take the 
steps necessary to give first aid if he or 
a companion is bitten. In addition, every 
camper should know how to resuscitate 
a drowned person and how to distinguish 
and treat sunstroke and heat prostra- 
tion. 

Prevention. The best, most effective 
way to handle sickness and accidents in 
camp is purely preventive. Never let 
them occur. Most accidents are caused 
directly by carelessness. Much sickness 
is the result of unwise exposure or in- 
dulgence. Because he is often isolated 
and at a distance from doctors, every 
camper should be continually alert in 
guarding himself. He should cultivate 
that inborn caution and respect for the 
outdoors that is second nature with 
skilled woodsmen and which guides 
their every act. 

Handle camping ax and knife with 
the respect due them as possible causes 
of severe injury. Do not expose yourself 
to sunburn and sunstroke. Don’t swim 
too far out from shore. Remember that 
more good swimmers are drowned than 
poor ones because they take more 
chances. Never ignore a cut or wound, 
no matter how slight, just because you 
are living a supposedly healthy life in 
the open. Infection can be acquired as 
quickly in the woods as in a city, and 
with the same dangerous result. 

Don't expose yourself recklessly just 
to show the gang you are tough and can 
take it. Provide a comfortable dry camp 
bed. Carry a balanced food supply with 
enough utensils to prepare nourishing 
meals. Good campers don’t sleep on 
hard, damp ground; they don't eat half- 
cooked food; and they don’t live in the 
midst of dirt and disorder or exposed to 
the attacks of insects. Only the inex- 
perienced tenderfoot does that. A good 
camper is always careful of his health 
and comfort. He will do everything with- 
in reason to protect himself. 

Knowing what to do. If, in spite of 
your caution and alertness, you become 
sick or suffer an accident, the first-aid 
kit must be opened and put in use. Let 
me emphasize now that the most im- 
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portant element in any first-aid program 
is neither drug nor salve. It is knowl- 
edge, the knowledge a camper carries in 
his head which tells him clearly how to 
act in emergencies and how to provide 
the best treatment possible with mate- 
rials at hand and with the least delay. 

Without such knowledge the most 
elaborate assortment of chemicals and 
tools is useless. Don’t be satisfied with 
directions on labels of popular first-aid 
remedies. Memorize these, of course, so 
that you needn’t stop to read them if 
sickness comes during the night; but in 
addition, obtain a fuller, deeper under- 
standing of first-aid procedure. Then 
you can act promptly and effectively 
without fear and indecision if something 
unforeseen and unusual occurs. 

There are many sources of this knowl- 
edge. Large drug manufacturers and in- 
surance companies publish first-aid 
booklets which a druggist or insurance 
agent can procure for you. Libraries 


When you leave civili- 
zation behind, remember 
that you're absolutely 
on your own. A knowledge 
of first aid may come 
in mighty handy someday 









have excellent modern works on first- 
aid. Classes in first aid are held at inter- 
vals by the Red Cross in thousands of 
cities. Every camper will benefit by at- 
tending. Your local Red Cross director 
will supply details and dates. 
Toothache. If you arrange to visit the 
dentist just before you start camping, 
you may eliminate one possible cause of 
pain while away. Nobody with a tooth- 
ache can enjoy an outing. Should a 
tooth give trouble despite recent dental 
attention, it may be treated in camp as 
follows: If a cavity is responsible, clean 
it with a sliver of wood, wash it out with 
warm water, and pack it full of some 
plastic material that will seal the open- 
ing against air, moisture, and food. A 
bit of cotton or wool fluff saturated with 
warm spruce gum is good. Any heavy 
unsalted grease may give temporary re- 
lief. The packing must be renewed fre- 
quently, at least after each meal. If you 
wish to prepare a (Continued on page 85) 
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You Can't Call the Doctor 


(Continued from page 84) 


remedy at home, try this formula, pub- 
lished in OuTpoor Lire several years ago: 

Add as much rosin to % oz. chloroform 
as it will dissolve. Make pledgets of cot- 
ton and saturate them with the sticky 
mixture. Put in a tightly sealed bottle. 
This forms a sedative and filling mate- 
rial to pack in tooth cavities. 

An abscessed tooth can often be re- 
lieved by applying cloths dipped in cold 
water to the side of your face. Do not 
use heat. If the tooth has a crown or 
filling which can be pried out to relieve 
gas pressure, that will also help. 

Burns. These are common at camps 
where wood fires are used. Caution in 
handling hot utensils, especially pots 
filled with boiling water and food, will 
help you avoid them. Every first-aid kit 
should contain some tested remedy for 
burns and scalds. Lacking one, you ap- 
ply any clean oil or grease free of salt. 
A 5% solution of tannic acid is some- 
times used instead of ointments. Lack- 
ing all of these things, you can boil a 
very strong cup of tea and soak band- 
ages in this. Cover bad burns and scalds 
with sterile bandages soaked in, or 
smeared with, the remedy on hand. 
Avoid breaking blisters that cover burns. 
The tender flesh underneath is easily in- 
fected when exposed. 


OISONOUS plants. Poison ivy, oak, and 
sumac are often encountered by the 
camper; and if he is susceptible his va- 
cation can be a miserable one. This poi- 
soning varies from mild attacks which 
subside in a few days to cases which have 
actually proved fatal. In most instances 
the trouble could have been prevented. 
The first preventive step is to learn 
to recognize all poisonous plants and 
avoid them. Those sensitive to ivy should 
not only shun the plant, but also they 
should not touch, with their bare hands, 
articles which have come in contact 
with it. Shoes, clothing, tools, and game 
animals, like rabbits, can carry the poi- 
son and transmit it to you. Keep your 
sleeves rolled down and buttoned at the 
wrists when in the woods. Wear socks 
pulled up over trouser bottoms to pro- 
tect your ankles. Don’t walk barefoot 
about camp unless you know the ground 
is free of poisonous plants. 
Every time you come in from a pos- 
sible contact with poison, scrub the ex- 
posed areas of your skin with strong 
soap and water or with a 50% solution 
of grain alcohol. Remember, the poison 
lies on the surface of the skin at first, 
and if it is removed by thorough scrub- 
bing and rinsing before it penetrates, 
you can avoid discomfort. One washing 
is not sufficient. Wash and rinse the skin 
5 times, using a fresh pad of cloth each 
time. Mere applications of alcohol only 
dissolve poison and cause it to spread. 
It must be removed by scrubbing. 
Solutions with a neutralizing effect on 
poison are: 
5 parts ferric chloride 
48 parts glycerin 
48 parts water 

or 
1 part ferrous sulphate 
5 parts water 

Applied freely to the skin, either solu- 
tion will act as a preventive when you 
are in the woods. Both are also helpful 
immediately after exposure. 

If, in spite of your precautions, you 
are poisoned as indicated by the first 


symptom of itching, continue to apply 
either of the above solutions or a 5% 
solution of potassium permanganate. Or 
use solutions of baking soda or Epsom 
salts. If the trouble lasts until it blisters 
the skin, then apply salve or ointment 
to hasten healing. 


NSECTS. You can generally expect to en- 

counter insects when camping in mild 
weather. Preventive measures are most 
effective in coping with them. The mos- 
quito is a common pest. Its bite may pro- 
duce only a mild irritation, or it may result 
in malaria or yellow fever if you are ex- 
posed to the species carrying those germs. 

Carry a head net and elbow-length 
gloves to protect the head and hands 
when fishing, paddling, walking, or do- 
ing camp chores. The tent should be 
capably screened with fine-meshed fab- 
ric. Ordinary mosquito netting is of lit 
tle use. Adjust your clothes to cover 
wrists. Keep shirt well buttoned and 
pull wool socks up over trouser bottoms. 

Carry some repellent dope to smear 
over bare portions of the body when ad- 
ditional protection is needed. Campers 
must sometimes coat hands and face 
with dope in order to sleep at night. 
There are many excellent preparations 
on the market—thin liquids, pastes, even 
powders. As a rule, the thicker mate- 
rials stay put and last longer in hot 
weather, when the camper perspires 
freely. In emergencies when dopes have 
not been available, campers have rubbed 
their faces with bacon or pork fat, and 
even smeared them with mud. 

Mosquitoes and flies inside your tent 
can be killed with a small spray gun and 
some household insecticide. Spraying 
the screens that cover door and windows 
will often prevent very small mosquitoes, 
midges, and black flies from entering 
through the meshes. While an insecti- 
cide or kerosene is best for this purpose, 
some relief is gained by spraying screens 
with plain water. Midges are attracted 
by flame and will fly into it and destroy 
themselves. Some campers set a couple 
of burning candles in the tent to reduce 
the midges which have entered. 

Mosquito eggs are deposited in water 
in immense numbers and hatch in a very 
short time. A bean can half full of water 
will breed enough pests to drive a camp- 
ing party frantic. See that all emptied 
cans and pails are buried, at least turned 
upside down so they cannot catch and 
hold rain water. Tie a cloth cover ove! 
water kegs and barrels. Mosquitoes can 
be reduced around fixed camps by cut 
ting the grass short, particularly the 
growths fringing ponds or pools. Stand- 
ing water should be given a film of pe- 
troleum or kerosene, which destroys its 
potentialities as a breeding place. 

To prevent ticks from lodging on your 
skin, sift sulphur (from a small can) in- 
side your clothing at the neck, and let it 
work down. To make ticks quit their hold 
and come away clean, touch them with a 
match flame, with a strong solution of 
tobacco, or with kerosene, oil, or whisky. 
A styptic pencil or ammonia will often 
relieve tick bites. 

Chiggers cause an almost unbearable 
itching that lasts for days after they 
have burrowed beneath the skin. The 
best treatment is to prevent them from 
dropping or crawling from the under- 
side of leaves and foliage on your body 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Plays Anywhere — Outdoors 
or Indoors...No “Plug-in”! 


New! I Mohiweight 


PHILCO- 


COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 


@ Nearly HALF the size! 
@ FULL performance! 
@ TWICE the battery life! 


REALLY 
PORTABLE 


Self-powered; needs 
no connection—no 
aerial, ground or 
‘*plug-in.’’ Your 
“Little Pal’ wher- 
ever you go, outdoors or indoors... 
traveling, bathing, boating, outings. 


Personalized! Identification tag for your 
name and address attached to the radio. 


AT ALL \clele}o Ma 7.\>) lem} ee) 13.) 








—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 

be redeemed on first order. 








Formerly Army & Navy Supply Co. 
4730 Lester St, Richmond, Va.O 


BEEN ON A Detour LATEL yz 


Chances are that making turns was confusing 

made you wonder if you were going in the 

right direction, Withthe Hull Stre vamline Auto 
Compass on your wind- 
shield, there is no need to 
even hesitate. Gives as- 
of direction at all 
» more lost miles, 
backtracking or worry, Only 
$2.95 at your dealer. Two- 
piece m ode! $1.95. Write for 


literature 








5 MODELS 


ar 


cow AS 


rt! Free car of luggage 
a's smartest, big-ca- 
Trails smoothly, with- 
s Anywhere WITH CAR because attached In 2 
has underslung, swivel wheels Con- 
ed streamlined design. Steel chassis. Timken 


BUY DIR E CTS iyi prices, Guaranteed! WRITEI 
FRANK ROSE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 0-7, Hastings, Nebr. 
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THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
KOOLER-KIT 


The Sun-tested Ice Box 








Why use makeshift meth- 
od for keeping game 
f Istuffs and beverages 
Money You will be 
surprised at the low price 
Kooler-Kit has been sun 
tested in the tropic It is 
the last word in refrigera 
tion for the camper, fisher- 
man, hunter, tourist or cot 
tage owner Only a very 
small amount of wet or dry ice is necessary for long period 
TWO SPLENDID MODELS RADICAL method = of 
BREATHING INSULATION, together with AIR-SEAL 
and COLD-SEAL make other types ob te 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE. Thousands of users are now 
boosting for Kooler-Kit We want a hundred thousand 
more of these f Ilwertiser \r our dealer or from 
factory at introductory price delivered to you te for 


full informat 


NORTH STAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
804-16th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BE COMFORTABLE... 
Sleep on Air?! 















The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Gives supreme 
comfort in beds or on the ground, 
Full resilience without tremble or 
wobble. No springs needed. Carry 
it with you anywhere. Useincamp, 
cottage, trailer, boat or at home. 
Take it to picnics, etc. Tough, 
light, waterproof, sanitary. Easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 
chairs, etc. Interesting booklet FREE; write today. 


K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. OL-79, Delaware, Ohio 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge 
your flesh—press heavily on hips and spine--en 
large opening—fail to hold rupture? You need 
the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cutting belts. Au 
tomatic adjustable pad supports at real open 
ing—follows every body movement with instant 
increased support in case of strain. Cannot slip 
whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof. 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE 
book, “Advice To Ruptured” and details of lib- 
eral truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 











Cluthe Sons, Dept. 34, Bloomfield, New Jersey 










CANVAS HOUSES 
Quickly erected, taken 
down—no tools. Can 
vas permanently attached 
except Waterproof Roof. 
Sliding shutters regulate 
ventilation. Insect proof 
Weather tight. For all 
outdoor purposes. Free Circular, 


THE MONROE Co., 14 Bridge St., Colfax, lowa 








Bait Casting 
Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams, 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 79. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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You Can't Call the Doctor 


(Continued from page 85) 


Dusting with sulphur, as directed before, 
is helpful. Rubbing neck, waist, wrists, 
and ankles with kerosene is also effec- 
tive. Or sponge body with a strong, salt 
solution and let it dry on the skin, with- 
out using a towel to dry it. Mercurial 
ointment will sometimes kill imbedded 
chiggers. Other remedies to relieve itch- 
ing are ether, chloroform, solution of bak- 
ing soda, or ammonia. 

Wounds. Every cut, wound, or break 
in the skin should be promptly cleaned 
and sterilized. Lacking regular anti- 
septic, use soap and water. Learn from 
a first-aid book the best ways to bandage 
different parts of the body, and where to 
apply pressure to stop bleeding. Handle 
gently patients who may have broken or 
fractured bones. Move them on an im- 
provised stretcher, using extreme care. 
Complications may result from rough, 
clumsy handling of fractures. 

Sunburn and such. Treat sunburn as 
you would a fire burn; it can be just 
as painful and serious. Vinegar will 
often ease the burning. Tannic-acid mix- 
tures help prevent sunburn when expo- 
sure cannot be avoided. Sunstroke and 
heat prostration require utterly differ- 
ent treatments. A sunstroke victim is 
burning up, and his temperature should 
be reduced with ice or cold-water packs. 
One who is prostrated by heat has low- 
ered vitality and should be kept warm 
with blankets and applied heat. 

Colds. A balanced diet and caution 
against exposure will help avoid colds in 
camp. To neutralize the customary rich 
camp diet, carry cans of orange, lemon, 
or grapefruit juice. On hard trips when 
pack weight must be reduced, lemon 


crystals serve this purpose. Get your 
own physician’s cold remedy made up, 
and take it along. 

Damp feet invite sickness; help avoid 
them by wearing woolen socks. Wool 
shirts are advised for the same reason, 
particularly in hot damp climates. 

Abdominal pain. Be cautious in the 
use of laxatives when you have abdom- 
inal cramps. They may be a symptom of 
appendicitis. A teaspoonful of salt in a 
big cup of hot water can be used as a 
laxative when regular medicine is not 
on hand. 


IRST-AID kits. These can be purchased 
ready-assembled in many sizes, or the 
camper can build up his own kit from 
separate items. For ordinary camping, 
the kit might include: 
Aspirin 
Spirits of ammonia, for shock 
and insect bites 
Ointment for burns 
Antiseptic for cuts 
Toothache remedy 
A laxative 
Ready-formed bandages 
Gauze, cotton, and adhesive tape 
Tweezers 
Small, sharp scissors 
Safety pins 
Add such medicines as you might need 
for ailments that experience has shown 
you, might be contracted during a camp- 
ing period. Have every article correctly 
labeled as to use and size of dose. Be 
sure a flash light always lies close to the 
kit, to make it instantly usable should 
an emergency arise in the night.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Me and My Mosquito Dope 


(Continued from page 35) 


Then I treated another handkerchief 


and tied it around my neck. Finally I ° 


lit a cigarette, put on my hat, and 
walked across the worst part of the 
meadow. 


At every step mosquito clouds rose. 
I saw one band which I estimated at 
seventeen million strong. They formed 
a column of squadrons and turned on a 
power dive over a horse that was feed- 
ing peacefully in the meadow. From 
where I stood, it looked as if some of 
the mosquitoes went clear through the 
horse before they could put on the 
brakes. But no mosquito touched me. 

Fishing? Well, say, with mosquitoes 
as thick as that, some are bound to 
fall in the creek. When they fly over 
the water some of them get crowded out 
of the air. On this particular day they 
were falling on the surface in clusters. 
The trout were rising in clusters, too— 
gulping mosquitoes in a way that showed 
they’d forgot everything they’d ever 
been taught about sportsmanship. They 
were just plain mosquito hogs. At any 
rate, the big fellows would take a No. 12 
Red Variant about as fast as I could 
dry it off and throw it. The dope? We'll 
come to that later. Let me tell you 
about the fishing. 

There was one old brown trout lying 
in the middle of a short riffle—in one 
of those places where the current had 
dug out a little deep place not more 
than seven or eight inches wide. That 


son of a gun must have been three feet 
long. I saw him turn over in the air 
before he threw the hook. No, I didn’t 
land him. But I did have a creel full of 
fish when I got back to the ranch house 
—and not a single mosquito bite. 

The formula? Sure! Here it is. I got 
part of it from an old book which I 
picked up at a bookstore for ten cents. 
It was published so long ago that it 
describes one fishing rod as being made 
of “greenheart, in three pieces—for 
Ladies or Gentlemen who cannot use 
heavy rods. Made in two lengths, 14 ft. 
and 15 ft., fitted with all the latest im- 
provements. We are now able to produce 
these rods much lighter than formerly. 
The 14 ft. rod weighs about 24 oz. The 
15 ft. rod weighs about 28 oz.” 

They went in for durability in those 


days. Maybe that’s why they made a 
good mosquito dope. Here’s the formula: 

3 oz. pine tar 

2 oz. olive oil 

1 oz. oil pennyroyal 

1 oz. citronella 

1 oz. creosote 

1 oz. pulverized camphor 


1 large jar carbolated vaseline 


Heat tar and oil and add other in- 
gredients. Simmer over a slow fire 
until well mixed. 

Does it harm the skin? Listen, mister 
why do you think I had a woman 
druggist make it up for me? 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Pack 


Handy Game 


HE wire bail 

from an old pail 
makes a good 
earrier for game 
such as ducks, rabbits, 
etc. Leave the wooden 
handle on and 0»bend 
each end of bail to form 
a loop. The heads of 
birds and heads or feet 
of rabbits can be wedged 





down in these bent 
ends. By using draw 
strings, the handle can 


also be attached to vari- 
ous buckets and sacks 
of camp supplies.— 
Homer Lee Evans, Ind. 


Convenient Tent Shelf 


CONVENIENT shelf for the tent can 

be rigged up from a number of 
straight sticks, and two pieces of strong 
wire or stout cord. Two stout sticks, 
suspended horizontally by the wires, 
form the crosspieces. Over these are laid 
a number of thinner sticks, side by side, 
in between the wires, to form the shelf. 
Slung from the ridgepole, close to the 
rear wall of the tent, it is quite out of the 
way and a handy place for small articles. 
The supporting wires should be given 
one complete turn around the ridgepole 
so that the shelf cannot easily be tilted. 
—E. R. Augustin, Jr., Mont. 


Tick and Chigger Remedy 


O PREVENT wood ticks and chiggers 


from getting on the body, spray out- 
side of clothing at bottom of pants, 
around the waist, and at collar and 


wrist bands of shirt with the fly spray 
made for household use. Most sprays 
are now stainless and the odor is not un- 
pleasant. My section of Missouri is in- 
fested with both ticks and chiggers 
The fly spray is the most effective pre- 
ventive I have ever tried.—L. G. Hayes, 
Mo. 


Inner-Tube Shower 


REFRESH- 

ING, cool 
shower need not 
be foregone be- 
cause you happen 
to be on a camp- 
ing trip. If a sec- 
tion is cut from 
the outer side of 
an old inner tube, 
opposite the valve, 
and a shower 
spray is attached 
to the valve stem 
by means of a 
short rubber hose, 
the tube may be converted into a shower 
by filling it with water and hanging it 
over a branch. A clothespin can be used 
to shut off the water.—G. E. Hendrick- 
son, Wis. 








eTrail Queriese 


Getting Rid of Snakes 


Question: What can be done to prevent field 
rats, snakes, and ants from crawling over you 
while asleep in a sleeping bag or on a blanket 
that is directly on the ground?—H. O. H., South 


Carolina. 


Answer: I know of no precautions or pre- 
ventives which will actually keep snakes, rats, 
and ants from a camper’s bed. If you spread 
your sleeping bag directly on the ground, and 
without the shelter of a tent, the only thing 
you can do is take plenty of care in selecting 
the place to bed down. You find snakes quite 
often about piles of rocks, and around rock 
cliffs, and ledges. The thing to do is not to 
camp there. Avoid any loose rocks, or cliffs 
with crevices, in which snakes could den. 
Don’t camp over or near an ant hill. Examine 
the ground carefully for signs of ants. If there 
are no hills, and no rotten stumps or logs close 
by, you should not be bothered. Rats have 
never bothered me, but, when they come in to 
camp, it is usually because they are attracted 
by the smell of your grub supply. Cache this 
in a safe place if at all possible. Campers have 
tried a number of different stunts to insure 
undisturbed sleep. Some lay a small rope, 
soaked with kerosene, about the bed to keep ants 
away. Sometimes this works, sometimes the 
insects merely burrow under the rope, and crawl 
over the bed just the same. I think the best 
stunt is to pick a camping site very carefully.— 
M. H. D. 


Canoe Mileage 


Question: Two of us intend to make a camp- 
ing trip in Ontario and Manitoba. What aver- 
age distance could we cover in one day, allow- 
ing for portages, and directions the streams 
flow? We intend to use an 18-ft. guide’s canoe. 
Could you give us the approximate distances a 
day for up and downstream paddling?—W. G., 
New Jersey. 


Answer: A speed of 4 miles an hour is usu 
ally considered the top for canoeing Your 
daily mileage, of course, will depend upon many 
factors—the weight of your load, the help or 
resistance of current, the hours paddled, and 
the number and length of portages. Also on 
your own ability to swing the paddle hours on 


end without pause. I have worked hard to 
make 5 miles a day in several instances, and 
again, when everything was favorable, I have 


covered as many as 45 miles in one day. 

I think 25 miles would be a fair day’s aver- 
age, if portages were not too hard and if you 
started sufficiently early to paddle 8 to 8% 
hours. If you are arranging some sort of sched- 
ule, better give yourself more advantage, and 
figure on making 20 miles each day. Usually 
the current will cut down your speed about one 
third. That is, if you make 30 miles with the 
current, you could hardly make more than 20 
miles against it. I am figuring on the average 
slow river, not rapids and white water.—M. H. D. 


Mosquito Chaser 


Question: Can you give me a prescription 
for a sure-fire mosquito repellent? Also, I 
have a deer hide that has been hanging out in 
the weather on the side of a barn 3 years 
Would it be worth-while to tan it for buck- 
skin? Could I use red-oak bark?—E. F. A., 
North Carolina. 


Answer: Here is a good home-mixed mos- 
quito dope that may not be sure-fire, but has 
given satisfaction for years: Citronella oil, % 


cedar-wood oil, % oz.; spirits of camphor, 
white petroleum, 2 oz. Melt petroleum, 
add other ingredients, and pour in an ointment 
tin. This is soothing and antiseptic Needs 
renewing every 3 or 4 hours, depending on how 
much you perspire. 

That deer hide may be worth tanning. There 
is no set rule, and I suggest you give it a trial 
You can use red-oak bark; in fact oak bark is 
one of the best possible agents for tanning any 
leather.—M. H. D. 
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The stitch that locks 


strengthens 
Bass mocs 






Bass patented 
two-way seams are far, far stronger than even 
hand-sewn Indian seams. They are first-hand 
sewn, and then doubly battened down, by 
strong machine lock-stitching, parallel to the 
careful hand sewing! 


No sportsman's boot is better than its seams. 
And Bass two-way locked seams hold like grim 
death. Just one more important Bass detail 
that looms big in the longer life of your 
sturdy Bass outdoor footwear. 


Send for 
Bass & Co., 


BASS Moccasins 


details in our free catalogue. G. H. 
157 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 













That's a real Western word—it 
means the art of outdoor cookery 
known to every true Western host. 


SUNSET'S BARBECUE BOOK 


Features plans for the 14 basic types of outdoor barbecue 

grills, adaptable to any location. Pictures, dimensions and 

bills of material are included, Recipe and menu section 

reveals old-time barbecue secrets of flavor and tenderness. 

The BARBECUE BOOK is spiral-bound between real 

California Redwood covers, Your friends will exclaim when 

they see it 

MORE THAN 5,000 COPIES SOLD IN THE WEST! 
Limited edition—going fast! If not delighted, 
return book for refund of purchase price plus 
postage. Order now from 

Postpaid 

in U.S.A. 


SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT—OL-6B 


576 Sacramento St. San Francisco, Calif. 
' Si "= > NEW SPORT! 


WT _ RIDE A RANGER SCOOTER! 


Cheapest Transportation for 
Fishing ! Vacationing ! and Work! 


Go anywhere at 30 m 2 h. on 120 miles per 
yey gallon —for vacation trips, errands, to and 
from work ay and sport! Ideal for bua- 
iness deliveries. Star safe. Solo, Tandem, 
Trailer, Side sy odels. Steel frame, 

2 speed « ear, 1h » or 2% H.P. A few 
choice torriterios open for Dealers, 
Agents, Write for Free C ircular, 













Kany 


Terms, Low Prices. Hurry 
—_ CYCLE co. 
DEPT. A-1 CHICAGO 








CASH PAID 


For Insects 
Butterflies, Moths 


S2FEMALE 





31.50 MALE 
I buy 750 different kinds for collections. Good cash prices paid, 
s e $1 to $7 each, Easy, healthfal outdoor work every Spring, 
s mer, Fall, Send 1l0c (not stamps) for Illustrated Pros- 
pectu ro ending any insects, Don't delay, Write today. 


SINCLAIR, DEALER IN eeecrs 
Dept. 22, . 1830 Sen Diego, Calif. 








MONO TRAIL’S New 
Lift-Off Kennel is the 
DeLuxe Carrier for dogs 

and small animals; as- 
—- sures Kennel Comfort 
V3) while enroute. By lifting 
off the Kennel you have 
an ideal carrier for light 
loads. Write Dept. O. L., 
for Details. 


pores J MDODDRIDGE 
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Goose Hunting— For Men Only 


back about one o’clock and began pick- 
ing up the hunters. Chris and Lavender 
had got long shots. Harris made an 
admission: “I slept through my shot.” 
He’d gone to sleep, and was waked by 
the honking of geese right over him. 
Jumping up suddenly that way, he was 
blinded by the glare of the gulf sun and 
couldn't see the birds until too late. 

Back in town, we drank ice-cold beer. 
Lavender got ready to leave. I turned 
to Bill and Chris, who had left their 
car in Tallahassee and come down with 
me. 

“You'd better ride back to Tallahassee 
with Lavender,” I told them. “I’m going 
to stay down.” 

“How long?” 

“Until I get a goose.” 

So they left. Alone, I went to the 
cottage we had rented and slept for 
about an hour. Then I took a badly 
needed shave, put on civilized clothes, 
and went back to the Turners’ for a 
supper of shrimp and deviled crab. We 
were just finishing when a car stopped 
outside. The door opened, and Chris 
and Bill sauntered in, calling for deviled 
crab. They had got their car in Talla- 
hassee and driven back. 

“First thing I do when I get back to 
work,” Bill said, “is to fire myself. No- 
body can stay away like this in my 
firm, not even me.” 

We left a little earlier next morning 
and got to the cove before the tide went 
out, so there was no wading. Too, there 
was a gentle breeze, and only a few 
gnats waited for us. I took Lavender’s 
stand up on the point. 

A wet fog rolled in with morning, 
dampening the ground and grass so 
that you couldn't sit down or move 
about without getting wet. My hunting 
trousers became saturated, and in the 
chill dawn they were pretty uncomfort- 
able. A duck whistled overhead; I shot, 
and the bird fell some distance from 
shore. I waded out to get it, and water 
came in over my boot tops. And the 
bird was a fish duck—a worthless mer- 
ganser. Now my feet were wet for the 
day. 


T THAT, though, we were lucky to 
have missed typical goose-hunting 
weather, with wind and cold and maybe 
a driving fine rain. Only trouble is, when 
you miss goose weather you often miss 
the geese too. 

This morning few geese were flying, 
or even honking in the distance. I heard 
one or two scattered shots before nine 
o'clock. Somebody taking a crack at 
high ones. 

When the fog lifted a bit, I could see 
Bill restlessly pacing his little island. 
After a while he waded to shore and 
joined me on my stand, eager for some- 
body to talk to. He had borrowed 
Lavender’s hip boots, which didn't fit 
him, and his feet were blistered. 

“Now I know why they call it a wild- 
goose chase,” he said disgustedly, fan- 
ning at mosquitoes. 

It did look bad. Yesterday we had at 
least been able to see geese in the dis- 
tance. Now, none were in sight. More- 
over, the tide was coming in and with it 
a little wind. The geese should have 
been stirring; but if they were stirring, 
they were doing it elsewhere. ‘ 

We sat on the beach and talked, and 
watched the mergansers fish. 

Then there was a faint sound on the 
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(Continued from page 27) 


water, and we saw a small drove of 
geese light down just inside the edges of 
the fog. We crawled back into the salt- 
water bushes and waited, hoping some 
more would start moving. After a 
twenty-minute silence we began to 
realize that this small bunch was astray; 
they just weren't stirring in our corner 
of the gulf. I heard Bill begin muttering 
to himself again. 

Then I heard something else. Geese— 
somewhere close! Then I saw them, 
two magnificent honkers, flying low up 
the shore line. They were almost to 
us, close enough to see their white side- 
burns. I waited for them to get even 
with us. It seemed like minutes; I 
could almost hear the slow seconds 
ticking off. Finally they were in front 
of me. I rose in the blind, gun leveled, 
and saw the first goose just behind the 
line of my swinging barrel. I pulled at 
the trigger. Nothing happened. My 
safety was still on. 


ITH a frantic jab I got the safety 

off. The geese were past me now, 
almost in front of Bill. I pulled the 
trigger, and this time there was a wel- 
come thump against my shoulder. As 
the No. 2’s struck, the lead goose shud- 
dered and flared upward. I shot again, 
just as Bill’s first shot came; both 
charges must have centered the goose, 
for it dropped like a stone. The other 
goose, wheeling desperately, dropped 
lower at Bill’s second shot. Both of us 
shot again, and the second goose 
wobbled to the water. 

We ran down through the tidal grass. 
The first goose was dead. The second 
was badly hurt, but had its head up and 
was swimming toward the open gulf. 
Bill threw a shell into his gun and fired 
at the cripple, but the distance was 





The goose fell like a stone. Bill ran 
out into the water and retrieved it 


too long. The goose kept swimming. 
There was but one thing to do—chase 
the goose. And, what with Bill’s blistered 
feet, I knew I had to do it. I ran back 
toward the blind. And the goose kept 
swimming. 
“Where you going?” Bill shouted. 
“Shells!” My hunting coat was in the 
blind, where I had been sitting on it. 
“Here’s shells! Hurry! Damn a-mighty, 
that one’s going to get away!” 


TOOK the four shells he handed me, 

and started wading. The water was 
about six inches deep, and the soft mud 
under it was about six also. My leg 
muscles began to groan before I had 
gone fifty yards. Seeing what a man- 
killing chase I had ahead, I decided to 
stop and shoot, just for luck. The shot 
struck the water all around the goose, 
but the distance was too great for an 
effective pattern. The goose kept swim- 
ming, turning its head from one side to 
the other to watch me. Occasionally it 
tried to rise, but couldn't. 

A hundred yards farther I shot again, 
and still no hit. Two more shells left. 
I had to get closer. My throat was 
aching, burned by my painful breathing. 
My legs were on fire from carrying me 
through that boggy bay. But there was 
no doubt about it—I had to get closer. 
Much closer. 

I broke into a grotesque dogtrot. And 
after a few awful moments of it, I saw 
that I was gaining. I thought I was 
safe in shooting again. But the goose 
was farther than I thought. After the 
shot, the goose kept right on swimming. 

One more shell. 

I somehow got into that dogtrot again, 
my leaden, mud-covered feet splashing 
spray all over me and the gun. This 
time there could be no mistaking the 
distance. I was thankful the tide was 
out, and that the bottom didn’t shelve 
off more steeply. It was bad enough as 
it was. 

Finally I thought I was surely close 
enough. I could see the goose’s coloring. 
I could see the mild wake made by its 
swimming. I stopped, steadied myself, 
and fired my last shell. The goose rolled 
over in a frantic death flutter. 

After I rested awhile I picked up the 
goose. Land seemed an incredibly long 
way off. But Bill had gone on up the rise 
to wave to me, so I would know what 
part of the land to head for. I started 
back. 

This time it wasn’t so bad. There was 
no hurry. And I had the goose’s long 
neck in my hand. 

We didn’t get any more shots. Those 
two geese were the bag for the trip. 
We propped them up in the shallow 
water for decoys, but there were no 
live geese flying to decoy. 

See, this isn’t a story of a mighty hunt, 
with fine, comfortable shooting and 
everybody getting his limit. It’s the 
story of a goose hunt; yes, and a better- 
than-average one, taken all the way 
round. If you’ve never hunted geese, 
the chances are you wouldn’t like it. 

But if you think you would like it, 
and if you go to the right place on the 
Florida coast, you may see a long, yellow- 
haired guy shivering, half dead from 
cold and dampness, or fighting gnats 
and mosquitoes and deer flies, or talking 
aloud to keep the monotony from driv- 
ing him crazy. And cussing himself. 
That'll be me. 
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Slate Mountain Patriarch 


(Continued from page 80) 


mature but not old, 
ord-class head he carried. 
his kids, Slim,” I said finally. 
the old one.” 

“Well, if I got a buck like that,” Neil 
interrupted, “I’d be darned if I’d kick 
about him.” 

I still am proud of that head, as it is 
one of the three or four largest that I 
have ever taken, but I am now certain 
that on that red-letter day back in 1934 
I didn’t get the patriarch. For I saw him 
again last year, and that is when this 
story properly ends. 

My wife and I were returning from the 
Kaibab with two bucks, when we saw a 
truck turning into the highway from the 
direction of Slate Mountain. In it were 
two bucks, and one of them was the big- 
gest I have ever seen dead. I signaled 
for the driver to stop. 

“You surely have a big buck there! 
Where did you get him?” I asked, know- 
ing the answer before I heard it. 

“Slate Mountain country.” 


in spite of the rec- 
“It’s one of 
“It isn’t 


EXAMINED the great buck’s teeth. 

He was very old. 

“I’m sort of a semi-pro biologist, par- 
ticularly interested in game,” I told the 
hunters, “and I'd surely appreciate it if 
you’d meet me in Flagstaff so I can 
weigh and measure that buck. He’s the 
largest I have ever seen, and he has one 
of the best heads.” 

They promised, but they didn’t show 





up. Why, I do not know. Possibly they 
were hunting illegally. Surely they must 
have had guilty consciences of some sort. 

And that, I am convinced, was the end 
of the Slate Mountain patriarch. When 
he was killed he must have been ten or 
twelve years old, as when I first saw him 
he was fully mature and already had a 
reputation. I still regret that I didn’t 
measure that head on the spot, as I had 
a tape with me. My guess is that it 
would have shown a spread of close to 
45 inches and a main beam of 32 or 33. 

His weight? Well, I'm a conservative 
and fairly accurate weight guesser. I'll 
admit that the biggest Southwestern 
mule deer I ever saw on the scales went 
240 pounds and the largest I have any 
authentic record of went 261. Admitting 
all this, I am nevertheless going to stick 
my neck out and guess the Slate Moun- 
tain patriarch at close to 400, dressed. 

It too bad that the old fellow 
couldn't have fallen to a head-hunter, 
those magnificent antlers of his could 
have been mounted. Yet at that he has 
achieved immortality of a sort, as he'll 
long live in the hunters’ tales of north- 
ern Arizona. Furthermore, he helped 
populate the Slate Mountain country 
with a magnificent breed of bucks, and 
his descendants will range there, I hope, 
forever. I'll always be grateful to him, 
he lured me into country which 
yielded me one of the most prized 
_trophies I have. 


is 


so 
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Sandy Got the Peps 


(Con tinued from page 


the big setter’s gesture. I slipped my 20 
gauge gun from its case and moved up. 
A woodcock flushed and, climbing rapid- 
ly, flew toward some distant birches. 
He was far off when I eventually pulled 
the trigger, yet I distinctly saw him 
crumple in mid-flight. 

We proceeded over to where the bird 
had presumably fallen, but failed to find 
it. Sam’s patience is short at best, and 
efter a few moments of lukewarm en- 
deavor he gave up. Sandy, however, 
searched assiduously but to no avail. At 
length Harry McGinley happened to look 
up, and discovered the bird hanging by 
its neck far up in the crotch of a birch 
tree. 

Unfortunately, during the ensuing 
week Sam found all the birds, and Sandy 
seemed perfectly content to back him. 
In fact, I suspected him of watching Sam 
continually, for he was never very far 
away when the big setter made his find. 
Of course, the natural procedure was to 
incite in him a spirit of rivalry. This 
proved difficult. I tried patting and prais- 
ing Sam every time we killed a bird 
over one of his points, but that bored 
him after a time, and Sandy accepted it 
as a matter of course. 


AY followed day, and with them 

Sandy followed Sam. It looked hope- 
less. My wife had lost all interest in the 
dog, and frankly told me as much. I 
myself was becoming very pessimistic of 
the dog’s future. 

Grouse especially remained a perplex- 
ing problem to him, and I could well 
imagine his feeling when, as happened 
late one afternoon, an old-timer fooled 
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both dogs. I saw them making game 
in some birches that grew about a rocky 
knoll. I moved up in case the bird should 
jump, and at this juncture Sam pointed 
with Sandy backing. The big black-and- 
white setter was standing like a statue, 
head high, tail rather low, resembling 
one of those iron dogs that used to grace 


the lawns of retired hardware mer- 
chants. I walked slowly in, expecting to 
see the bird flush at any instant. The 


dogs remained stanch and confident. 
I heard nothing until my wife called 
“Mark!” Swinging to the left, I saw a 
large grouse sailing along on noiseless 
wing. Neither the dogs nor I had heard 
him leave the ground. I shot at him, 
but missed. He topped the branches 
and flew far off across the valley. 

Came a day when Sandy got his first 
point alone and unaided. Sam had found 
a woodcock in heavy cover, and it had 
flushed to the side where my wife was 
stationed. It had been a long shot, but 
she swore that she had seen the bird 
fall. We whistled up Sam, who lumbered 
about for a time; but as usual, his 
patience soon dwindled. 

We sat down after a time to enjoy a 
smoke, and then my wife noticed Sandy’s 
absence. We called and whistled, but in 
vain. Finally we decided to look him up. 
We found him eventually, fast on point, 
near a thick clump of briers. Speaking 
a few words of encouragement to him, 
we advanced with care. Inasmuch as 
nothing flushed, I ordered Sandy in. He 
made a sudden dash, and emerged with 
a wounded woodcock in his mouth which 
he brought to my wife as if acknowledg- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Au OVER AMERICA you'll hear folks 


planning for bigger and better vacations via Ww 
trailer. And no wonder! For a Schult Trailer 10 NE 
opens marvelous new travel opporvanitips SCHULT 
at amazingly low cost. All the luxury of a 

modern horel suite plus privacy and com- MODELS 


forts of home. Temperature control for all New 1989 models 


weather comfort. . Air conditioning . . Elec- 


tric refrigeration Shomer in fact, every izes and room 

modern convenience. All at quantity pro- 

duction, low prices. See your oe dealer pe Ban dg 

today. Or write for FREE CATALOG. $498 to 
SCHULT TRAILERS, inc. $3600 


DEPT 1207 ELKMART, INDIANA 








‘Bean’s Featherweight 
Silk Rain Shirt 


























Silk fabric impregnated 
with live rubber, absolute- 
ly waterproof, Will not 
crack or peel, Weighs 
only 6 o#., makes 
package so small that 
it will almost go in 
Vest pocket 

Color Light olive 
drab. Length 31° in. 


Price, $3.60 postpaid 


Send for free sample 
and Spring Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


89 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Specia 


L earn Profitable P, rofession | 
O days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fasc pinatiog Bre. 
fession of Swedish Massage run as hi 

per week but many prefer to open their own 
«. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to those 
who Suality through our training. Reduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards for spe- 
clalists. Write for Anatomy Charts and 
» booklet-—They're 


/ The College of Swedish Massage 
es. 30€. Adams St. Dept. 832, Chicago 
fi (Successor to National College of Massage) 
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Many sportsmen know that suction 
is the only effective first aid snake-bite 
treatment ; but refuse to lug the bulky kits 
previously available. COMPAK takes no 
more room in your pocket than your knife 
and is there when you need it .. . not back 
in camp! Suction cup forms soft rubber 
case containing antiseptic, lancet, tourni- 
quet, full directions and smaller suction 
for fingers. Send $1.50 direct to Cutter 
Labonstosian, 111 N. Canal St., Chica 
or Berkeley, Calif. Dealers! Write for 
facts o self-selling display demonstrator. 
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Midget — 4 fits your poeket or p . 
Weighs only 4 ozs. Smaller than ciga- 
— rette package! Receives stations with 
clear natural tone. NoCrystals to adjust 
¥ —No Upkeep—only one moving part. 
WIRELESS, TUBELESS, AT- 
Entirely New Patented Design. 
dial for a tuning. Many owners 
ption and dista 
ONE YEAR. ‘GU ARANTEE 
ady to listen with instructions for use in home, offices, 
hotels. boats, in bed, ete. Takes Only A Second To Connect—No 
Electricity Needed! 
SEND NO MONEY! !’ay postman ponly 98 $2. Sa ta pegtage on, on arrival 
or send $2 ‘4 
will be sent « ylete postpaid. A most Te value. ChbaR’ 0 


MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept, OL-7, KEARNEY, NEBR. 
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Time and again a sporting dog like this has beaten the best of a hundred other breeds, 
to win the banner award. You can learn a lot by watching what goes on inside the ropes 


ATURALLY this department deals 
largely with practical sporting 
dogs, dogs you can get game or 
fun with, and get it with the max- 

imum of pleasure and the minimum of 
headache. But to my way of thinking, 
we overlook something almost equally 
worth while if we fail to mention the 
pleasure to be derived from owning dogs 
that not only work right but look right as 
well, dogs that are truly typical of the 
various breeds to which they belong. 
To enjoy that sort of pleasure we must 
be able to recognize a good-looking dog 
when we see one. Otherwise we must 
take someone else’s word about the dog 
we own; and as a rule Mr. Someone Else 
is an exceedingly unreliable authority. 
Ability to pass on the personal appear- 
ance of dogs can be acquired, I believe, 
in only one way, and that is by actual 
observation. To know really fine speci- 
mens of any breed from mediocre ones, 
we must have seen enough of the former 
to fix their physical characteristics firm- 
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ly in our mind’s eye and to use these 
characteristics as a yardstick by which 
to measure the quality, in so far as ap- 
pearance goes, of each and every dog of 
that breed we lay an eye on. 

Sometimes this is not so simple as it 
sounds. It goes without saying that a 
very large percentage of true-to-type 
dogs are purebreds; but in spite of their 
almost sensational increase in numbers 
during the last few years, in many lo- 
calities purebreds are few and far be- 
tween. Many of the letters that reach 
my desk each month testify to the truth 
of this statement. The photographs and 
drawings reproduced in magazines, news- 
papers, and books are a great help, of 
course, but for the purpose we're talking 
about they can never equal living dogs. 
Color and texture of coat; the “feel” of 
good sturdy bone put together properly 
and hard muscle in the right spots; eye 
color and shape, and the facial expres- 
sion that depends on them to a large ex- 
tent—these things are seldom satisfac- 


torily brought out. More important still, 
disposition, personality, and smooth, 
frictionless action are qualities no photo- 
graph can properly portray. 

One reason why the Gordon setter has 
attracted so little attention in the gun- 
dog world, I suspect, is because his hand- 
some tan markings show black in pho- 
tographs, and thus one of his most at- 
tractive and distinctive features counts 
for next to nothing. 

If you find yourself behind the eight 
ball by living in a locality where pure- 
breds in the flesh are hard to locate, 
what to do about it? The answer, I 
think, can be given in two short words— 
bench shows. I know I’m sticking my 
neck out, because many everyday bird- 
dog men and “one-gallus” followers of 
hounds nurse a never-say-die prejudice 
against both bench shows and field trials 
and are not a bit backward in expressing 
it. Yet I still maintain that both are well 
worth the attention of even the most 
practical of hunters. 

Take my word for it, you will get a 
better idea of what good specimens of 
any breed look like, by watching what 
goes on inside the ropes at a bench 
show, than you can gather from hundreds 
of pictures or scores of conversations 
with men who are supposed to know their 
dogs up, down, and across. Snort and 
crab as much as you please, as you sit by 
the ringside, but sit there and use the 
eyes God gave you, and I'll lay you a lit- 
tle bet that the longer you sit, the more 
subdued will be your snorts. 

The history of bench shows is the tip- 
off. They have been held in this coun- 
try for considerably more than half a 
century and have grown in number and 
popularity with each succeeding year. 
In 1938, for example, there were 336 
such exhibitions in the United States 
alone, or an average of almost one a 
day. Only sports that are thoroughly 
worth while turn in a total of that kind. 
And from the very beginning the sport- 
ing breeds have more than held their 
own in number and popularity with the 
show-going public. At Madison Square 
Garden, New York, last February, the 
entry of cocker spaniels was larger than 
that of any other breed, with pointers, 
setters, and beagles well up. And not 
once but many times, a gun dog has 
beaten the best of a hundred other 
breeds and walked off with the banner 
award of the event, Best Dog in the 
Show. 

Do my ears deceive me or do I hear 
the same old squawk, couched in the 
same old phrases we all know so well? 
“Bench-show beauties! Picture posers! 
Christmas-card clucks!” etc., etc., ad in- 
finitum. All right, go to it; have a good 
time. But let an old-timer get in his 
two cents’ worth too. You may be cor- 
rect in saying a certain percentage of 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Bench Shows 


(Continued from page 90) 


bench winners aren't worth the powder 
to blow them up in the field, and that 
you wouldn’t give a jelly bean a bushel 
for them as shooting dogs; but the fact 
remains that nearly all of them carry 
A-1 sporting-dog blood in their veins, 
and you'll find noted names, the names 
of dogs nationally known in their day 
for exceptional work afield; in practical- 
ly every bench-dog pedigree. 

The hunting ability which goes with 
that kind of blood may be dormant in 
some of the show specimens we're talk- 
ing about, but don’t get the idea it is 
“lost and gone forever,” like Clementine 
in the old song. You can’t breed the 
hunting instinct out of a sporting dog 
so easily as that. And don’t forget that 
many ace show dogs are ace sporting 
dogs too. This is especially true of Irish 
setters, retrievers, pointers, and nearly 
all the hounds. A number of the best 
cover dogs I ever shot over were bench 
winners, and two or three of them were 
champions. 

Dogs of this kind are, as a general 
thing, both hard to find and expensive 
when we find them. But here’s a for- 
mula for producing something almost 
equally excellent: Cross a good bench- 
type dog or bitch of real hunting an- 
cestry with a bitch or dog, less attrac- 
tive physically but a fine performer in 
the field, and you're likely to get what 
we were talking about at the beginning 
of this article—the dog that looks right 
and works right too. I know this can 
be done because I’ve done it myself and 
done it consistently. Such pups are to 
be found almost everywhere and fre- 
quently can be bought at surprisingly 
low prices. But you need the eye for a 
dog that will enable you to pick out a 
good one. Which brings us right back to 
the value of bench shows. 


O GIVE you a chance to pick your 

shots, here are the dates and exact lo- 
cations of a few of them, some of which 
you may be able to take in between 
now and the end of the year: 

Aug. 6, Del Monte, Calif.; Aug. 12, 
Portsmouth, R. I.; Aug. 13, Lorain, Ohio; 
Aug. 19, Springfield, Ill.; Aug. 20, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; Aug. 24, Bar Har- 
bor, Maine; Aug. 26, Hamilton, Mass., 
and Milwaukee, Wis.; Sept. 2, Lenox, 
Mass., and Southampton, L. I.; Sept. 4, 
Darien, Conn.; Sept. 10, Rye, N. Y.; Sept. 
16, Far Hills, N. J.; Sept. 17, Glendale, 
Calif., and Allentown, Pa.; Sept. 22, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Sept. 23, Springfield, 
Mass.; Sept. 24, Westbury, L. I.; Oct. 7, 
Timonium, Md.; Oct. 14, Wilmington, 
Del.; Nov. 26, Camden, N. J. 

During the winter and spring of 
1940, official American Kennel Club 
shows will be held in all the important 
cities throughout the country, including 
New Orleans, La.; Miami, Fla.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Albuquerque and Santa 
Fe, N. Mex.; Denver, Colo.; Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn.; Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Davenport, Iowa; Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Richmond 
and Norfolk, Va.; Louisville, Ky.; and 
hundreds of other cities and towns. 
Watch the newspapers for dates and 
paste those dates in your hat. Most im- 
portant of all, when you go to your show 
or shows, take your eyes with you and 
leave your prejudices at home.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 
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NERVOUSNESS IN DOGS 


easly prewepiled | 


4-generation feeding study shows way 





230 pedigreed dogs have thrived 
on exclusive Pard-and-water ra- 
tion! Not one case of nervous- 
ness, listlessness, excess shedding, 
dietary skin irritation 


“‘jittery’’ dogs—dogs 
or addicted to 


You’ve seen 
that are excitable, 
barking spells. 

Such victims of “‘nerves’’ occur 
frequently in the dog world. And 
you know that they are not the 
companions they should be. 

Now, from a 44-year feeding 
study at Swift’s Research Kennels, 
comes a clue as to how you can 
prevent your dog from becoming 
nervous. 230 dogs, representing 4 
consecutive generations, have par- 
ticipated in this study. All of them 
have been fed exclusively on Pard 





and water. 
has a dog 
common ailments as 
excessive shedding, listlessness, 
dietary skin irritation! 


standard for the breed. 


For robust health and growth, 
take advantage of these scientific 
findings. Put your dog on an exclu- 


sive diet of Pard! 


HIT-OR-MISS FEEDING CONDEMNED BY MANY LEADING VETERINARIANS. 


RECOMMEND PARD. Dr.V. M. H. 


ness, excessive shedding, and skin 


10, caused by malnutrition due to hit-or-miss feeding.’ 
recommends Pard exclusively. 


Dr.H 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


And in not one instance 
been troubled with such 
nNeTVOUSNESS, 


In every 
case the record lof weight and 
growth has been in accord with the 
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Young Chow Chow, representing 4th generation 
to be fed on exclusive Pard-and-water diet in 
Swift Research Kennels 


, of Illinois, says: ‘* Nervous- 
irritations are, in 9 cases oul of 
’In such cases, 
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SWIFT'S SCIENTIFICALLY 





BALANCED DOG FOOD i 











Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 


Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 





ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 





of pleased customers 





Stanley Blake, Mor. Dept. 8 





FORTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Thousands 


All dogs 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry. 


Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. |! 


shipped 312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 














trial. Trained Setters and Pointers 
uined dogs and pups, $15.00. Trained 
35.00; trained Fox and Cat hounds RTF cy: 
2 each: trained Rabbit hounds, $15.00. Un Ww h Yo r Do Wi th 
trained hounds and pups, $10.00 each. Catalog 10c as u { 





GLOVER’S 


Kentucky 








White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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| ie, < DOES MANY 
a’ je" THINGS FOR HIM! 
al os Cleanses thoroughly; removes 
Doggy Odor; kills Fleas and Lice; deodorizes; 

adds lustre to coat. Economical! Try it! 
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YES SIR! FLEAS 
CARRY WORMS! 





There's more to the flea than his bite! He carries 
certain worm eggs. “Show no mercy!"* | tell 


the master. So he gets Sergeant's Improved SKIP- 
FLEA POWDER that really kills them all. As SKIP- 
FLEA goes on — fleas “bite the dust,'* and DIE! 
And that borated powder soothes old itches! 


“™ 





Sometimes we use SKIP-FLEA SOAP. It kills ‘em 

tool Get POWDER and SOAP at drug or pet 

stores — and your free Sergeant's DOG BOOK (or 
write Dept. SH-7, Richmond, Va.). 


ergeants 


DOG MEDICINES (4 








Keep Your Dogs | 
FREE 


FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 










WORM 


CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE a» “ 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-G 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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The high vitamin-carriers 

in Hunt Club are added 
after the balance of the 
ration has been cooked. Con- 
sequently, Hunt Club’s abund- 
ant vitamins are not destroyed 
by cooking or baking as hap- 
pens in many dog foods. Ask 
your grocer or feed store for 
Hunt Club Dog Food. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dog Questions 


Showing Setter 


Question: We have an Irish setter, 19 months 
old, which we bought expressly for. hunting birds. 
Both his parents are champions, the sire being 
Redwood Russet of Harvale. He has recently 
returned from the trainers after 4 months of field 
work. Although my husband is not in sympathy 
with the idea, I would like to show him next 
year at the San Francisco Show when he will 
have reached his development. What is your 
opinion? Is it possible for a dog to be a good 
hunter and also acquit himself well in the show 
ring?—Mrs. J. M. K., Cal. 


Answer: Your story interests me very much. 
I know Mr. Starkey, who bred Redwood Russet, 
very well, and I shall be very much interested 
to hear how that breeding works out for field 
dogs. As for the possibility of Irish setters be- 
ing both good field and bench dogs, the same 
individual, I mean, I know they can be. I used 
to own one of the best bench champions in the 
East, and that same dog was the first dog of 
any breed to win American Kennel Club cham- 
pionship points for field work. He was poison 
on pheasant.—W. C. D. 


Self-Made Dog 


Question: A hunter told me my beagle hound 
would make a fine runner. I would like some 
information on how to run him. He is 6 months 
old.—J. MacD., Mass. 


Answer: When you write “runner,” I assume 
you mean a good rabbit dog. If so, the best way 
to develop him is to take him out as often as 
possible, get him to hunting and trailing, and 
allow him to educate himself. The chances are, 
all the training you will have to do is to teach 
him to obey the whistle, but don’t expect him 
to do this when he’s on a hot trail. That's not 
a rabbit dog’s way.—W. C. D. 


‘Coon Hounds 


Question: Recently I purchased a black-and- 
tan hound puppy, and was told when I purchased 
her that she was a purebred Kentucky ‘coon 
hound. Is there such a breed of dog, or is it a 
name used in hunting ’coon?—W. J. H., Ontario, 
Canada. 


Answer: At the present time, there is no rec- 
ognized breed of dog known as a ’coon hound. 
A group of breeders is working in an effort to 
produce a standard type of dog especially suited 
for ’coon, but as yet this experiment is only in 
the preliminary stage, I believe. In my opinion, 
the old-time red-bone foxhound is about as good 
a dog on ‘coon as any of the regular breeds.— 


W.C. D. 


Fur and Feathers 


Question: Am training a young springer. He 
will retrieve from land or water on command. I 
have him fairly well under control when in the 
field. I'd like this dog to jump rabbits as well 
as birds. Yet, when he does, he gives chase and 
is almost impossible to call back. Should I let 
him chase the rabbits—or how should he be 
handled?—D. H., Ohio. 


Answer: I believe a good course of yard 
breaking with a check cord will not only tend to 
make your springer more steady to flush and shot 
than he is now, but will overcome his fault of 
chasing rabbits when they jump. But have 
plenty of patience and don’t expect one or two 
lessons to cure the dog. The chances are he will 
need quite a number. If he remains steady to 
feathers for flush and shot, and you find he chases 
slowly enough to suit you when he jumps a rab- 
bit, there is no reason why you shouldn't allow 
him to hunt that way, if you wish. But I believe 
unsteadiness to fur will make him unsteady to 
feathers as well.—W, C. D. 


* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG» 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Pointer's Nails Splinter 


Question: We have a pointer 18 months old. 
His toe nails splinter, then catch on things and 
tear out. His feet are sore. We tried clipping, 
but, if we cut even % in., we draw blood. What 
can we do?—G. B. L., Mont. 


Answer: Some dogs have unusually long 
nails. It is advisable to have them cut by a 
veterinarian. Rub some olive oil into the pads 
and nails every day. If the oil does not help 
the feet, apply with cotton a 5-percent solution 
of tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol.— 


J. R. K. 


Police Dog Paralyzed 


Question: About a year ago my 3-year-old 
police dog was struck by a car and developed 
paralysis in the left front shoulder and leg. I 
took him to a veterinarian and he was treated 
for his cuts, but he is still paralyzed in the left 
leg. Is there any possible cure or treatment I 
can give my dog at home?—T. F. T., New York. 


Answer: I am very sorry to inform you that 
very little can be done for your dog, and there is 
very little chance that your dog will recover from 
this ailment. You may try massaging the shoul- 
der and leg with rubbing alcohol twice a day. 
You should apply a boot to the foot as a protec- 
tion to that part.—/J. R. K. 


Mangy Bitch? 


Question: Would you give me some advice 
about sarcoptic mange? I have a cocker bitch 
and she has had mange for the last 4 years. I 
have tried everything that has been recommended 
to me. Can she be cured? I feed her milk, eggs, 
and ground beef. I keep doctoring her constant- 
ly but cannot keep the mange from breaking out 
from time to time.—E. O. R., Oreg. 


Answer: It is probable that your dog has 
chronic eczema. A skin scraping should be made 
to determine whether the dog has sarcoptic 
mange. I believe your dog can be cured whether 
she has mange or not. Apply the following solu- 
tion to the affected parts with cotton: 1 oz. bal- 
sam of Peru, 1 teaspoonful of a creosol prepara- 
tion, and sufficient alcohol to make 6 oz. Apply 
daily. After 1 week of treatment, bathe the dog. 
Then rub coconut oil well into the skin, allow 
it to remain on for 1 hour, then rub out with a 
dry towel. Do this twice a week. Continue the 
same diet. Cooked lamb may be substituted for 
the beef occasionally. Groom the dog every day. 
—J. R. K. 


Care of Irish Setter 


Question: How should I feed and care for my 
Irish setter bitch? She is about 8 months old. 
—R. L. E., New Jersey. 


Answer: I would advise you to feed the dog 
about 1% Ib. of rare, lean, chopped beef daily, 
mixed with some shredded-wheat biscuit or stale 
whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. 
Milk and an egg, raw or soft-boiled, may be 
given daily. Cooked lamb may be substituted 
for the rare beef occasionally. Give her 1 table- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil daily. Groom the dog 
every day. Do not bathe her too often. Keep her 
in a clean, dry place. She should have access to 
fresh drinking water all the time.—/J. R. K. 
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Begins to Scratch You 
Owe Him Relief 


Don’t blame the 
dog scratches and 
nature's way at all. 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri- 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, improper 
food, lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination. 
These conditions act to set up an intense irritation in the 
nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. 
He is in torment 

He looks to you for help and you can give it—quickly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive for 
dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on Saturday 
each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of 
proper conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, and skin irritations 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and more 
contented. 

Inexpensive 
Powders—the 
nary Surgeon, 
Sport Shops. 
effect. 
have tried them. 
Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally 


animal nature when your 
coat continuously. It isn’t 


weather or 
sheds his 


and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 
prescription of a prominent English Veteri- 
are for sale at leading Drug Stores, Pet and 
Their well-directed action should show a quick 
You may never know how fine your dog can be until you 
Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders— 


send 25e or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 























$4.20 SIX SCOTTIES 
BAe TO WHITTLE 











A new Kit containing ma- 
terial for whittling SIX 
interesting little Scottie 
dogs, each in different 
characteristic pose 
Each Scottie is about 
2 inches long and the 
six wood blocks sup- 
plied, are ready cut 
to the correct outline. 
Nothing else needed but 
a pocketknife. Complete 
Kit containing 6 shaped 
blocks. paint and brush 
pocket sharpening stone, 
material for eyes, and complete illustrated step-by-step 
instructions will be sent for only $1.00 postpaid in the 
United States or Canada. Get started in this new 
Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 79 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











When Writing 2 Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 
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Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since > aii for 
complete catalog F 














CROWN IRON KS . 
1379Ty\erSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn. 





EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 450 
“Stripslik’’ 
db 


re 

Doce act cut the dead hair. leoving a stubble coat. but removes it  ... 

coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaran 
to toons the work. Le ide coaree for stripping, the other fine for vermin 
and cae Adjus or thick or thin coats, and cate; also good fur 
comb. FREE ae ‘sue gosgrwedee trimming blade, with each order 

($1 value eseessesecs 

. ies ones wanton barking. . 


Warner’s Dog Products Co., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 















ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT ITCH IMMEDIATELY 








DOGS CATS 
IF DUE FROM SKIN IRRITATIONS 
Use for Skin Disorders, Scratching and Itching, all Rashes due 
from Sarcoptic Mange. 
At your dog supply decler or send 50c for large size. Sent 


prepaid with c nehiet 
SASRRSOS LABORATORIES co. 
AMAICA, N. Y. 
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Sandy Got the Point 


(Continued from page 89) 


ing her right to the bird. He admitted 
our generous praise with youthful en- 
thusiasm and then, as if suddenly aware 
of the dignity that is a setter’s heritage, 
changed his attitude for one more be- 
fitting his breed. 

During the ensuing days Sandy gradu- 
ally came to question Sam’s supremacy 
in the field, and it was not long before 
a fierce rivalry had sprung up between 
the two dogs. One was the antithesis of 
the other. Whereas Sam continued to 
hunt with his apparent reckless aban- 
don, Sandy never forgot his caution, but 
I noticed that he was now depending on 
his nose to a great extent. 

Came the last day of the season. The 
woodcock had gone south, but the grouse 
remained. Far over on the slopes of 
Rebel Hill was an abandoned orchard, 
much of it grown up to brush. Here 
partridge could be found. 

Loosing the dogs from their crates, 
we started up the steep, rock-strewn 


slope. Sam was as usual far out, Sandy 
casting back and forth some fifty feet 
away. We finally arrived at the field 


and worked our way through the brush 
that surrounded it. 


Sam came in at his rocking-horse 
gallop, but Sandy had already smelled 
grouse. He was trailing earnestly, and 


leading toward an old patriarch of the 
orchard upon whose skeleton branches 
apples still clung. 

Sam cut in ahead of Sandy and, ap- 
proaching the tree with catlike motion, 
came to a crouching point. With my 
gun in readiness, I watched Sandy. It 
was apparent that he was not backing, 
but was looking intently at something 
over Sam’s back. Then, to my astonish- 
ment, I saw him suddenly leave the trail 
and make a cast toward the left. He 
walked cautiously—his body rigid. 


FTER making a wide circle, he crept 
into the line of Sam’s point, but some 
fifty feet beyond the tree. I was mysti- 
fied by this procedure, as was Sam. This 
was apparent in the nervous movement 
of his head and tail as he held point. 

Moving quietly forward, I passed Sam. 
No bird flushed. Then I approached 
Sandy. Suddenly, with a roar of wings, 
a large grouse flushed from the shelter 
of a three-foot pine. It was a shot in the 
open, the chance that comes but seldom 
in a lifetime. I glimpsed the speeding 
bird over the barrels and pressed the 
trigger. He collapsed in mid-air and 
fell to the ground, retrieved by Sandy. 

The wily stratagem of the bird then 
became apparent, but I never could 
understand how Sandy solved it. Hear- 
ing the dog’s approach, the grouse had 
hopped into the tree. Then, shielding 
himself by the trunk, he had walked out 
to the very end of a limb and from there 
sailed down to the shelter of the little 
pine. I doubt if Sandy could have seen 
this maneuver, and he had never before 
experienced it in the field; perhaps it 
was just one of those times when a dog 
reasons. 

Sandy’s work during the remainder of 
the day proved conclusively that the 
dog had at last come into his own. The 
turning point had occurred far up on 
the slopes of Rebel Hill, and in that old, 
abandoned orchard. The white-and-gold 
setter had left his puppyhood, and taken 
his rightful place in the canine world— 
that of a grouse dog, than which there is 
no greater honor. 














OUCH! war vo THEY 


FEED ME SOFT FOODS 








Ys. dogs can be “Dental 
Cripples’ too! For soft, 
mushy foods, no matter how fine in 
quality, do not supply a proper amount 
of mouth exercise! Result: teeth often 
age and fall out long before their time! 

Fortunately, Milk-Bone solves the 
mouth exercise problem and also sup- 
plies proper nourishment. Because 
Milk-Bone is hard, crunchy, and bone- 
shaped —just the thing for real gnaw- 
ing and grinding! And Milk-Bone is a 
balanced ration, containing vitamins 
your dog needs for steady growth and 
disease resistance! Start today! Make 
Milk-Bone a major part of your dog's 
diet! 














FEED YOUR DOG 


MILK-BONE 
EVERY DAY 


FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
write to Milk-Bone Bak- 
ery, Dept.D-739,National 
Biscuit Company, 449 W, 
l4th St., New York City. 


Baked by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(ca 





RILLS FLEAS 
1007 FASTER 


THAN THE OLD PULVEX 


@ NO FLEAS REVIVE TO REINFEST 
© ALSO KILLS LICE AND DOG TICKS 





AFLEA POWDER WORTH BARKING FOR 


Unbelievable! But it’s true! 
uick-killing borated 
Pulvex Flea Powder erate your dog’s 
shoulders kills the fleas. Thousands of tests 
prove it. And remember—Pulvex actually 
kills the fleas instead of merely stupefying 
them; none revive to reinfest. 
When dusted all over, this new Pulvex (1) 
kills lice, dog ticks, sticktites as well as fleas; 
(2) protects against fresh infestations for 


several days; (3) 
NO MORE 


borated—lessens 
MESSY DUSTING scratching by helping 
TO RID YOUR DOG 


Amazing! 
Putting one spot of 





soothe irritations due 
toscratching for fleas. 








OF FLEAS Whichever way 
| & Lage Justa applied, Pulvex gives 
py SMcu sor E maximum results. It’s 

/ = as xiustwem = unsurpassed! At pet, 


drug, dept.stores, 50c. 


~ PULVEX 


FLEA POWDER 


PULVEX 6-USE DOG SOAP Kills fleas, oils, tones, | 
deodorizes, grooms, cleans, 50c. Pulvex Flea Soap, te | 
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IRISH Water Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, 
rattails Registered stock, working strains. All 
around retrievers, land or water. Wonderful in- 
telligence a keen nose. Puppies, youngsters, 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 

SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
soldontrial. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. 





Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
REGISTERED Springer or Cocker Spaniel pups 
and older. Papers free. Satisfaction assured. 
Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

SPRING _~ “Spaniel Bitch, bred to great sire, 
$75.00. Catalog. E. Chevrier, Avandale Kennels, 


Winnipes. Can 
REGISTERED Springer Spaniels that hunt. Rea- 
sonably priced. Shipped on approval. A. L. Tyler, 
Ellsworth, lowa 

ELIGIBLE, 
pies from hunters 
Minn 

SPRINGER Spaniels 


cker or Springer pup- 
ted Wing, 


farm raised C< 
Pryor and Dosdale, 


Puppies, grown stock. Eli- 


gible. Olearance Prices Ira Gaulke, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak 
COCKERS—registered, pedigreed; noted for ‘‘Per- 


sonality Pups.’’ Stud service. Julalene Kennels, 
1332 Hull, Louisville. Ky 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


QUALITY Cockers and Springers, Championship 
Bloodlines. Hunthart Kennels, Watertown, Wis 


SPRINGER spaniel puppies out of my champion 
Oscar Ruby, York, Pa 


FEMALE Cockers, Hunting and 
Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


COCKER Spaniel pups. Black, pure 
ler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 


[ame oseactes sy) 


BEACLES 
REGISTERED Beagle Pups; 


Show. Wallace 


Abo’s. But- 





“Bred to » hunt. "Shao 


well Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. _ . wi 
THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups. Very 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 
Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill. 7 
TRAINED Beagles, longeared started pups. 
Puppies. E. Dooley, , Selma, , Iowa. 


AIREDALES 





Airedale all- round 4d dogs and d puppies, 
shipped on trial; sold by mail only. 
LaRue, oO. 


CHESAPEAKES axo We 


BLACK Labradors, the 


OORANG 
$20.00 up, 
Sportsmen's Service, B9, 





retriever. 


outstanding 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 


Rodall Kennels, Concordia Kan. 

LABRADORS: Excellent Retrievers. Puppies, 
youngsters and thoroughly trained duck dogs. 
Sandylands Kennels, Ralston, Neb. 

BLACK Labrador puppies, twenty five dollars 
up. Winning stock. Also Stud service. O. H. Cox, 


Pemberton, Minn. 

REGISTERED black Labrador Retriever puppies 
Whelped March twentieth. Arthur Baer, Grand 
Island, Neb 


GOLDEN and Black Labrador puppies. None bet- 
ter. Lynn Kellogg, Junius, 8. Dak. 
si puppies. All 


BEAUTIFUL Labrador Pe nevi er 
Mont. 


ages. Bertsch F Kennels, Glasgow, 


§ x myaasi 
AND POINTERS 
POINTE RS—Setters. Seaview Rex in 





Air r Pilot, 





one litter. All ages, some trained. Budget plan. 
10c for photos. Cards not answered. Furcht Ken- 
nels, Gooding, Idaho. 


POINTERS—Setters. Nothing but high class Pup- 

pies and trained dogs bred at Lexington Ken- 
nels, Woodland Road, Lexington, Mass. What do 
you want’? 


“SANTEE 





~ Nigger,’ grandson Tip of Joyeuse, 


$75.00. Also outstanding puppies. Roland Wooten, 
Box 835, Wilmington, Cc 

REGISTERED English Setters, year old. Point- 
ing, not gun shy. Males $25.00. J. F. Miller, 


New Coh imbia Pa 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointer pure whelped March 


18. Guy Watkins, Scottsblu Neb 

CHOICE Pointers Distemper ind rabies immune 
Raised, trained by me. Dr. W. Belding, Pigeon, 
Mich 

WANTED: Bird dogs for training, Grouse, 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


0 


COLLIE puppies, unexc elled } pedigrees, all colors. 








$25 up Caldwell, Silver Ho Kennels, Short 
Creek, West Va 

PUPPYTIME! Olid fashioned cold nosed, long- 
eared Black Buglers. Studs, bitches, puppies. 
Catalog dime. Ear! Gossett, Bannock Oo 
IMPORTED Drahthaars. Perfect ‘all-purpose’ 


hunting dogs, land or water. Pups. 


Kennels, Herman, Neb 
REGISTERED Dachshunds, 
terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. 
Wis. 

CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups. 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 


Drahthaar 


Wire Fox- 
Rush Lake, 


Scotues, 
Brogden, 


. Regal 


COLLIES, also es pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb 


_Tonn, Dallas, Tex he ween 
WIREHAIRED pointing Griffons. 
Gunsmith, Missoula, Mont. 
PUPPIES, Scotties, Wires, Norwegian Elkhounds. 
Write. Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont. ay 
$25.00 each. Kane 


R. C. Ward, 








REGISTERED coach puppies. 











Kennels, Leland, Ill a 
REDBONE Hounds, males $10 and $15. Setter, 
$15. Obartuck, Gilbertville Mass. 

DOGS, Dogs, Dogs. Listings Sales Dime. Jack 
Flocker, Sharpsburg, Pa 

DOBERMAN Pinscher _ Pups . Registered. Terms. 
Hays, Bex 688, Memphis, Tenn 

COLLIES: Champion breeding. Whites, Sables. 
eM, Fingers Kennels, Dundas, Minn. 





















WAVE you 


HEARD? 
ANEW DE 


READERS X CHANGE 
IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Want to Trade? Buy? Sell? 
Swap? Exchange? 


chance to meet 270,000 
sportsmen, OUTDOOR LIFE readers 
like yourself, fellows that you can do 
business with. Nine chances out of ten 
you have some garden equipment you'd 
like to swap for a rifle, bird dogs for a 
camera, guitar for a terrier, study course 
for a canoe, gun for tackle, curio col- 
lection for binoculars—or what? 

Well, sir, this new department OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’s opening will find you a 
taker—even if you want cash instead of 
a trade. Of course, swaps and sales are a 
matter between you and fellow sports- 
men; OUTDOOR LIFE declines respon- 
sibility for the outcome whatever it may be. 

Rates for READER’S X CHANGE: 
30c a word; send money with ad. See 
dates and other requirements listed at top 
of left and right pages of this section. 
Insert YOUR ad in the August issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE. Send it now, and be 
your own sale-maker! 












Here’s your 
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KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% yr. old. 








Really trees Coon any where. Broke. Good 
brood bitch. $12.50. 15 days trial. . ware 
Camp, L ynn ¢ Grove, Ky. 

I AM the champion coon hunter of Kentucky. Have 

Male Coonhound, 3% years, $15.00, Trial, 
Guaranteed, Picture furnished. J. N. Ryan, 


Murray, Ky. 
COONHOUNDS for wild coons. Combination hunt- 
ers for other game that trees. New terms, prices. 
We pay return express. Maness Williams, Selmer, 
Tenn. 
ONE of Kentucky's best, 3 year old Coonhounds. 
Rabbit, stock, fox broke. Fast, wide, true treer. 
$10.00, 20 days trial. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, 
Kentucky 


FOR sale: 











Thoroughly tr: 1ined redbone-bluetick 
Coonhound. Wide, fast, sure at tree, absolutely 
broke. Sell cheap, 30 days trial. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
ENGLISH Bloodhound Pups. Registered: From 
famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 


Decatur, Mich ale ee 

HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature 
_free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, IIl. ah 
GREYHOUNDS: Registered, fast, $25.00. Stock- 
ing, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOXHOUNDS: Pups, | started and trained. Red 
Fox scarfs. G. F. Higgins, Hinsdale, N.H. 


REGISTERED Long-Eared Black-Tan fox and 
coonhound pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 


i CREAT DANES _ 











QUALITY Great Danes, cheap, three months, 
brindles, blacks. Veterinary certificates, snaps 
available. Wallace Mercer, Brockville, Ontario. 





[aS terriers 9a | 


WHITE bullterriers, also colored. Gamey or 
quiet. Farnley, White Post, Va. 











SCOTTIES and Wire Hairs; special offerings in 
proven and prospective studs, proven and 
maiden bitches, pets, in both breeds. SNpo ss. 
dogs at stud. Selanna Kennels, ss at stud. Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove 


Ie Fincarms (G1) 


MARLIN Carbines, caliber 30-30, model 93, lever 

action repeating rifles, brand new $21.50. Special 
sale of 30-40 Krag and 30-06 Cartridges, $3.00 per 
hundred, while they last. Send coin 25c for com- 














plete illustrated catalog of modern and antique 
—_. Public Sport Shop, Dept. L-10, 13 South 
16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontinued) 


Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Bargains in Guns 
Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools. New Marble 
Game-Getter Guns. Free! Gun Catalog. Free! 
Tackle Catalog, Send Stamp. Medal-Award Cata- 
log 10c. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ 
Seattle, Wash. 

LIKE Guns? If you enjoy shooting or tinkering 
with firearms, send nine cents in stamps for 
sample copy The American Rifleman, exclusively 
about guns of all kinds. National Rifle Ass’n., 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


USED | guns. All kinds. Bought, sold, exchanged. 
Coopers Mills, Me. 


List free. Howe Fur Co., 

BARGAINS: Reloading Tools, bullet moulds 
scopes, comps: Factory seconds, experimental! 
models and discontinued lines. Send stamp for 
list. Jimmie Dixon, Box 74, Middlefield, Conn. 
AMMUNITION: Durgin’s reloads winning cham 
pionships. Save half cost. Free circular. Dur 
gin Reloading Service, Police Target Range 
El Paso, Tex. 


SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and 
$1.50. Elevation, windage. Easily 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 


-7th., Elyria, O. 


YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee 
cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 
BINOCULARS, field glasses—cleaned, repaired 
Send glasses for estimate. W. T. Belz, Opticians 
2 E. 44th St., N 
TELESCOPES, Microscopes, Binoculars; 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 
27th Street, New York. 
USED guns. uns. Bought, | sold, exchanged. 
wants. Andrew Spina, Tow: anda, Pa. 
GUNSMITH, Ventilated Ribs, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing. W. C. ;. Powley, Mifflintown, Pa. 
SELL: German 3-Bbi Gun, 
Cc harice Keller, Little Falls, N. 


Tse eros see. |] 


PEAFOWL, Swans, Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Geese, Ducks, Stock, eggs. Started birds ten 
weeks old. John Haas, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
PHEASANTS—Common or Ornamental_—Shooting 
Restocking, Display. Send 5c in stamp: for pam- 
phiet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry 3arringtcn, Ill 
PHEASANTS—My hobby. Surplus stock and eggs 
priced right. 14 varieties. Price list. Turkeyfoot 
Wauseon, Ohio. 

MONGOLIAN Ringneck Pheasants 
orders for fall delivery. Larry Stipe, 
burg, Pa. 

CHUKAR Partridge and 
Young birds soon. Forest 
Griffin, Ga. : 
GAME and Ornamental Birds. Lawrence N. Tay- 
lor, Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 
PEAFOWLS: White $20, Blue $12 
cis Rudkin, Fillmore, Calif. 





Enfield 
mounted 
Ernest Rice 
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“Write your 


12-ga. 35-Win. 
Y. 


Now booking 
McConnells- 


Bobwhite 
Hill 


Quail eggs 
Game Preserve 


50 pairs. Fran- 


CHUKAR Partridge Eggs, high fertility guaran- 
teed. Elmer Snyder, Sabetha, Kans. 
BOBWHITE Eggs, 25 cents each. Davis Game 


Farm, Mocksville, N.C 


| FUR AND CAME ANIMALS — [| 


EASTERN Mink Kits. Hundreds of them! ‘Pelts 
averaged over fifteen dollars each last fall. All 
stock offered from Ribbon Winners. Priced about 
twice pelt value. Write or visit Allyn Mink Ranch, 
Ulster, Pa. 
FOR Sale: 
five dollars each. 











Fox pups. Silver, fifty dollars. Reds 
Ingem: ar Peterson, Vergas, Minn 


DARK Mink Yukons, Quebecs $20.00, July, Au 
gust. Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, Iowa. 

OFFERING finest Mink obtainable. Literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis 


YUKON Minks for summer and fall delivery 
Write for prices. Chas. Baierl, Nekoosa, Wis 
tint $ ~ Select ~ quality Yukons, reasonably. Chas. 
Marker, Millarton, N.D 





first class se- 


,YTYERS! 
lected small 
natural colors. 


Assortment of 500 
neckhackles $1.00. Contains al 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 





back. Free catalog. E. Hille, 2908 Jay Ave 
Cleveland, 

‘FUZZBUG”": Floatingest, Fishgetter tied. Imi 
tated except for price. Bass, Bluegills, Trout 


Spring Special- dozen. tay Snider 


-$1.00 per 
Chagrin Falls, O. 








TROUT Flies. World’s finest. Used by nationally 
noted sportsmen. Now available. Assortment 
nine patterns $2.00. Four for $1.00. Alsea Trout 
Fly Co., Waldport, Ore. 

Fly Tying materials. Complete line of r quality 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog, 


H. J. Noll, 536 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa, 
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Advertising 


AIR-FED Minnow Buckets: 20 qt. $6.50, 10 qt. 
$4.50, 8 qt. $4.00. Write for Circular. Air-Fed 
Co., Quincy, Ill. West of Rockies 50c extra, 
Canada 75c extra. 

VARIETY of 7 artificial lures for $1.00. Includes 
casting plugs, spoons, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Sportsman’s Bargain House, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


RAISE earthworms for r profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 


REDWATER fishworms—Catch fish, live indefi- 
nitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. 
Superior Bait Co., Lynwood, Cal. 
FREE Fly Tying Material & Tackle Catalog. 
Special attention given beginners. Work Fly 
Company, Pueblo, Col. 


FREE catalog. Superior bass and trout fiytying 

















material. Moderately priced. John W. Steele, 
‘‘Material Specialist.’’ Hillburn, New v York. Ar. 
SAVE Money on fine fishing tackle. Hoag, 5310 


“Templeton, Los Angeles. 


INTRODUCTORY Sale: one dozen spools, assort- 























ed tinsel $1.00. Angler's Roost, 207A E. 43rd 

Street, New York City. ; 

FISHWORMS: Large, lively and healthy. Fifty 
for fifty cents. Kahn’s Fishworm Ranch, 1815 

Western Ave., Peoria, Il. 

FREE Chief Mohawk’s new catalogue. Tackle 
that’s different. Mohawk Tackle Co., Algonac, 

Mich. 

SAVE! Wholesale imported fiy material, hook, 
catalog 5c. - Herter’s, | Waseca, Minn. 

FREE. 1939Catalog. Finest flytying materialsand 
tools. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y., Box O. 


TWELVE Bivisible Drifiies and Tapered Loader 
$1.00. Free catalog. Van's FlyCo., Gladstone, Mich. 
BUCKTAILS — Northern, large. Long - haired. 
Cleaned. Hofmann, $ 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








TWENTY assorted ~ spinners one dollar. E. J. 
Knechtges, Grafton, Ohio. é ; 
SINKER Molds: Makeyourownsinkers. Free fold- 


er. Reading Instrument Co., Box78, Reading, Pa. 


| Ee 8 


FREE Fishing-Camping Catalog. Moccasins, Shoes, 
Clothing, Fishing Tackle, Gun Cases, etc. Nichols 
Corp., Yarmouth, Mew Yarmouth, Me. 


| a) i 
EQUIPMENT 


a — and full size paper oy low 
priced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, out- 
board boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
tect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 
Boat t Blueprint ¢ Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BOATSMAN: Use the new Waterproof, Flexible 
Adhesive. Cements Wood, Fabrics, Rubber, 
een one to another. The best Cement for your 
yurposes. 4 oz. 35c; 8 oz. 55c prepaid. Mittermeier 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York City. io ta bs 
ELECTRIC outboard from old automobile gen- 
erator operates with car battery. Smooth, quiet. 
Plans 10c. LeJay Mfg., 593 LeJay Bidg., Minnea- 
polis, M Minn. = 
BUILDING plans 11’8” Weldwood skiff—row, , Sail, 
power. May Rudder 35c. Catalog boat plans 
free. Rudder, 11 Murray Street, New York. 
TENTS, Sleeping Bags etc. 40% reduction. Sail- 
boat, Motorboat equipment reduced. Sailbags 
89c. Alan-Clarke, 98 Chambers, N.Y.C. ; 
AMERICA’S Biggest Kayak Value, ee “kit $10.00. 
Others. Request literature. Playaks, Dedham, 
Mass. 
KAYAK Blueprints—lIllustrated catalogue 10c. 
_Viking Kanoe Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
MAKE 16’ rowboat. Blueprints 30c. 
Box-51M, Detroit, Mich. 
PORT Orford Cedar boat kit, | 
Li ike Boat Co., Ashland, Ore. 
WOLVERINE Knockdown Boats $19.75 complete. 
_ Write Wagemaker Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
MAKE 12’ Rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
351-M, Detroit, Mich. 




















Weesho-Uco, 


$10.00. Crater 





SAILS for canoes, dinghies. $5 up. Trysail, 
Patterson, New York. ee 
AIRCOOL ZED Inboard Motorboats. Complete 


5.00. Details, _Clear- Vue Co., = Ohio. 


me DECOYS Se | 


OWL Decoys, once-alive. Mechanical $18, Station- 
ary $8. Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, “Crows. 


Write Decoy Factory, _Forest Park, Il 


[a5 WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


WILD Duck Millet—Sow Mud Flats July—Brings 

Fall Ducks In Swarms! Bushell $4, Sows 1% 
Acres. 3 Bushels $10. Terrell’s Seeds Grow! 
Terrell’s Duck Foods, Oshkosh, Wis 


Ss TRAPPING 


COMPLETE trapping, hunting, 
ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. 
free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 


TOR taxivermy oe || 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, oose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 











ea 
AE 





camping equip- 
Catalog 





‘“‘MODERN Taxidermist Magazine,’’ Greenfield 
Center, N.Y. Crammed with valuable, instructive, 
taxidermy information. Three Sample Copies 25c. 


TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado, 


STEER Horns for sale. Seven feet spread, 
polished and mounted. Photo for stamp. Lee 


Bertillion, Mineola, Tex. 


GLASS Eyes, Taxidermists’, Furriers’ Supplies. 
Big Catalog Free. Elwood Company, 225 Smith 





Bidg., Omaha, Neb 

DUCK Decoy Glass Eyes. Taxidermy supplies. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, _N. po 
SALE—Rugs, Heads, Birds. ne. Taxi- 
dermist. 993 Gates, Brooklyn, 





FINE deerskin gloves made. C. K. “Wood, Gloves, 
ae 


Johnstown, N. 


lz UF AND PHOTO SUPPLIES = 


IMMEDIATE service! Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or 
two plain enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Special: Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
given with every 25c worth Kodak finishing. Any 
36 exposure, 35 mm. film fine-grain developed 
and each good negative enlarged to 3x4 prints 
for only $1.00. 3x4 reprints, 4c each. One day 
service. Details and mailers Free on request 
American Studios, Box 334, Lacrosse, Wis. 


NEW f »e photography book now ready. 








NEW free Lists 
and illustrates hundreds of sensational new and 
used bargains plus valuable information on 
modern photographic methods, high-speed minia 
ture candid cameras, precision lenses, night equip 
ment, enlargers, darkroom equipment, movie 
cameras, screens, etc. Money-back guarantee 
Liberal trade-in allowance on your old equipment 
Get Free Book Today. Write Central Camera Co., 
Dept 7G, 230 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


FILMS developed by exclusive Sparkl-Tone proc- 


ess in studios with 23 years experience. 6 or 
8-exposure rolls, 25c. Work done by studio ex 
perts and guaranteed. Send cash with rolls 

Studios, P. O. Box 412, Rochester 


Professions al 
Y ‘the world’s photographic center.’’ 
MAKE n money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Common school education 


sufficient. Interesting booklet and requirements 
free. American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 1281 Chicago. 





THE Photo Mill. 
Roll developed, 
two beautiful 5x7 
tinted enlargement, 
Reprints 2c each. The Photo 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
OVERNIGHT! No waiting! 25c brings either 16 
sparkling Lifetime prints, one ‘‘Oilcolored’’ or 2 
satin 5x7 enlargements and 8 prints each expertly 
finished roll! 20 glistening reprints 25c; 100-$1.00. 
Beautiful quality. No waiting! Lifetone Studios, 
C-38, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CAMERA roll developed “and 2 Deep View Prints 


Immediate service! No delay! 
carefully printed and choice of 
professional enlargements, one 
or eight reprints—for 25c coin 
Mill, Box 629-6, 


of each exposure, 25c. 35mm fine grain, and 
36 3%x4™% glossy enlargements, $1.25. Immedi- 
ate Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Photolab, 
Box 5544, Chicago, Dept. AA. 





TWO prints from each picture on your roll 25c 
Your pictures will speak volumes when finished 
by our expert craftsmen. One day service. Nine- 
teen years experience. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10 
Janesville, Wis. 


ROLLS developed, two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 
prints 2%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa 
**‘Where the West Begins.’’ 2-12 


GENERA Film for all movie cameras. 100 feet 
8mm, $1.00; double, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35. Sample 
for stamp. Processing Powders, Outfits. Fro- 
maders, Davenport, Iowa 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
CHOOSE! Roll developed 
ored enlargements or sixteen 





with two dazzling col 


prints only 25c 


Coin. International Photo Service, K. LaCrosse 
Wis. 

IDEAL Photos. Professional comkie- edge prints 
and free enlargement each ro only 25c. Ih 
trated price-list free. Write today. Ideal Photos 
Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 

ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 


and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 





Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 

ROLLS De/veloped—25¢e coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


LARJAGRAPH Finishing. Five 
25c. Cardinal Photos, Summit, 


ENLARGEMENT from each picture on your roll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, Wis 


8 PLEASING Velox prints, , 2 Enlargements 25c 


5x7 enlargements 





coin. Please U Film Service, La Crosse, Wisc. 
DEVELOPED, Printed, 2 enlargements. 25c. 
Fotoservice, 1942 Marlow, Toledo, Ohio. 

ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 25c 


Winona, , Minn. 


en: MOVIES 


A ae 
CLUB Churches, Parties: Authentic 
the eWorld with Martin Johnsons.’’ 


Sm: art _Photo 













** Across 
16 mm, 





Cash. must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
Ave., New York 








New advertisers egg A pe to 


d your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


City. AUGUST issue closes JUNE 19th. 


reasonable rental. Ohio Film Service, 1377 Pen- 
hurst Road, , Cleveland, oO. 


7 NOVELTIES, GAMES. MAGIC J 


576 Page Catalog ~ of 6000 Novelties, sportin, 
goods, hobby kits, bargain cameras, optica 
goods, watches, punchboards, luck jewelry, knives, 
rifles. revolvers, movie projectors, books, musical 
instruments, radio novelties, puzzles, joke goods, 
magic, auto novelties, bicycle novelties, etc. Send 
3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 180, Detroit. 
MYSTIFY your friends! Fifty excellent card 
tricks, $1.00 Satisfaction guaranteed! Lux, 
Mt. , Morris, Ill. 


| [-4-~ INDIAN CURIOS EI 
12 arrowheads, Spearhead Pipestone $.99. 4,000 
Bargains: Gempoints, Pipes, Tomahawks, Ban- 
nerstones, Folsums, — Antiques, — Flintlocks, 
Blunderbusses. Beautiful catalogue—Photographe 
10c. Museum, Rutland, Ill. 

INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

CURIOS: Wholesale and retail. Large variety. 
Free illustrated catalog. Charles Duval, Oxford, 
Neb 























PROPERTIES FOR SALE og ay) 
ey 


HUNTING Lodge: 100 “miles from ~ Sun Valley, 


Fishing and Hunting Paradise. Most primitive 
area in Northwest Famous Salmon River Dis- 
trict. Abundance of Elk, Deer, Mountain Goat, 


Sheep, Bear and Cougar. Excellent fishing, Trout 
and Steelhead. Price, $6500. For particulars on 
Guest ranches, hunting lodges, write Tandy & 
Wood, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

FARM Catalog, Rivers, takes, seacoast, moun- 
tains. 1700 bargains, 16 states. Free. Strout 
Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

REDWOOD Cabin, Essex, Connecticut. Conveni- 
ences Fishing Particulars. Picture. Harry 
Saunders, Essex, Conn. 


LARGE Log Lodge, furnished , upper Michigan. Ex- 
cellent fishing. Write Worden- -L utz, Jac kson, Mich. 


> 
E] ARCHERY 


HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and 
Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
sows since gore. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 


ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester 
Brown, 617 South State, Chicago. 


CUSTOM made Lemonwood Bows, § 


EQUIPMEN 





Selected Birch 


Arrows. Finest Archery Accessories. Archcraft, 
1337 72 Ave., Phila., Pa. 
FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 


plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


( IC 


FISHING Parties our - specialty. Over 100 miles 
good fishing and big game plentiful. Justamere 


Camp, Darby, Mont. 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 

10 colored Gemstone arrowheads $.99. 4,000 
Bargains. Firearms, Antiques. Beautiful cata- 
logue-Photographs 10c. Museum, Rutland, III. 


FOX Hunting Horns. Cleartoned, polished. Steer. 
$4. Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE Art of Boxing (Illustrated), 25c. Raftery, 
724 W. 47th Street, Chicago. 
DIVORCES: No publicity. American Attorney. 


Information 30x 1736, El Paso, Texas. 








“TY 'NCLE Sam’ Jobs. Start $105 ~$175 month. 
Dependable i. immediately for next ex- 
ominations Full particulars, list positions, Free. 
Write today Franklin Institute, Dept. M47, 
Rochester, N. Y 

FOREST jobs available, $125-175 month. Hunt, 


trap, patrol Quali fy immediately. 
Service, A-17, Denver, Colo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | ] 


SALARIED Positions $2, 500 to. $15 5,000. Our con- 


Write Rayson 





fidential sy ste m (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you 
for high s ilaried executive positions at moderate 
cost if you have earned $2,500 or more, can 
prove it, write for valuable information. No. 45, 
Executive’s Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
MAKE Artificial marble. Novelties, floors, pot- 
tery. Cement secrets. Srilliant sample 3c. John 
S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif 





FOREMOST formulas. Analyses. 


Catalog free. 
N. Thaxly Co., Washington, D. a 





inventions, 
Write for proof, 
Chartered Institute of Amer- 
_10- B, Washington, D. C. 


arene aie 


WE st.4essfully sell 
and tell us what 


unpatented 
you have for sale 
ican Inventors, Dept 
WATSON E. Coleman, registered Patent Attorney, 
Victor Building, Washington, D. Highest 
references. Best results. E Booklet free. __ eat 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 

















WHEN DISTURBED, 
THE MOTHER 
WOODCOCK HAS THE 
HABIT (RARE AMONG 
BIRDS) OF CARRYING 
HER CHICKS TO 





Nt aE 8 Ma Dinah 













oe ee eos 


Our ANTELOPES, THOUGH PRODIGIOUS 
BROAD-JUMPERS, ARE NO GOOD AT 










SAFETY, ONE HURDLES! NATURALISTS SAY THIS 15 
ATA TIME/S BECAUSE FOR UNTOLD GENERATIONS THEY 
HAVE LIVED ON PLAINS, WHERE THERE ARE 








FEW VERTICAL OBSTRUCTIONS. 
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Fie 


CARIBOU swim HIGH IN THE WATER BECAUSE OF THEIR HAIRS 
FACH HOLLOW HAIR OF THE OUTER COAT CONTAINS A TINY AIR 
CHAMBER WHICH HELPS BUOY THEM UP? 


Soom, 


BiG SEA FISH LEAP, IT IS THOUGHT, TO SHAKE OFF 





\oF MEXICO THE BLOOPSUCKING REMORAS WHICH, BY MEANS OF 
Ya SUCTION-DISK HEADS, CLING TO THE SIDES AND 
GILLS OF SWORDFISH AND sucH. 
EE _____—_—_—==_ J - WHO WOULDN'T Leap? 








MOST SHORE BIRDS BREED FAR TO THE NORTH, 
BUT THE TINY “TEETER” OR SPOTTED SANDPIPER, 
BREEDS EVERYWHERE-- FROM ALASKA TO 
THE GULF, AND INLAND AS WELL AS 
ON THE SEABOARD / 


#42 
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OLD-TIME t - 
SAILORS gt 
WHO ATE 

BEAR t 34 

MEAT OFTEN . . 

WISHED 

BECAUSE THE BEARS HAD GORGED ON PUTRIN BY-PRODUCTS 
OF THE SEAL AND WHALE INDUSTRY. NOW THATS FALLEN 
OFF; BEARS MUST RUSTLE FRESH FOOD; 


POLAR 
THEY HADNT, : 
AND THEIR FLESH IS SAFE AND GOOD / 
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HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY 


The very first bottle of Old Grand-Dad won instant acclaim with 
its glorious good taste. 


That was generations ago. Time, since then, has but added lustre 
to this noble name — and has accorded Old Grand-Dad its honored 
place as head of the Bourbon Family. 


You may sample every one of the world’s finest whiskies — you'll 
find no smoother, no mellower, no blander bourbon at any price. 


Yet, the price you now pay for Old Grand-Dad is low enough to 
put this great whiskey within reach of all who'd befriend a truly 


fine bourbon. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


U.S.BOTTLED IN BOND... 100 PROOF 








STRAW sony vvsee surcmvenenee® a 
h DISTLLED OY oni 
> TW Oto Grano Dao Distunenr © 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUGAY ons 


Copyright 1939, 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York 
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